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THE  COLUMN  OF  DUST 

CHAPTER  I 

THE   DANGERS   OF   CURIOSITY 

"  O  Loveless,  Hateless  !  .  .  .  past  the  sense 
Of  kindly-eyed  benevolence, 
To  what  tune  danceth  this  Immense  ?" 

Hardy  :  The  Dynasts. 

I  CHOOSE  for  the  first  act  of  my  comedy  the 
spectacle  of  a  complete  freedom  cruelly  mated 
with  an  unquenchable  curiosity.  Such  a  liberty, 
clearly  impossible  to  those  who  are  fettered  by  the 
illusions  of  sense,  is  no  natural  prerogative  even  of 
the  intangible  and  spiritual  populations.  Constrained 
by  the  unceasing  pull  and  push  of  that  love  which 
moves  the  worlds,  these  are  drawn  forward  to  the 
joys  of  a  selfless  adoration,  or  downward  to  the 
weary  miseries  of  individual  self-fulfilment :  those 
eternally  opposing  attitudes  which  an  old-fashioned 
and  clear-sighted  theology  has  crudely  classified  as 
Heaven  and  Hell. 

This  is  the  story  of  a  being — a  thing — a  spirit,  if 
you  will — who  loved  nothing,  and  therefore  was  free. 
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It  wished  to  serve  neither  its  own  interests  nor  those 
of  the  Supernal  Light ;  and  had  no  aim,  only  an 
aching  inquisitiveness.  Now  the  itch  to  know> 
coupled  with  the  inability  to  care,  produces  there, 
as  here,  that  restless  and  unsociable  disposition 
which  we  classify  as  the  result  of  an  imperfect  and 
egotistical  education.  There,  as  here,  it  of  course 
frustrates  itself;  since  those  who  do  not  love  can 
never  understand.  Hence  this  thing,  which  was 
free,  was  also  ignorant  and  very  wretched.  The 
essence  of  its  wretchedness  was,  that  because  it,  its 
ignorance  and  curiosity,  had  never  been  born,  they 
could  never  die.  They  existed  in  the  unchanging 
Idea,  without  hope  of  release.  Fortunately,  it  did 
not  know  this ;  for  spirit  is  as  unable  to  conceive 
ending  as  man  to  conceive  endlessness. 

This  something,  then,  was  alive  and  utterly  alone, 
with  a  loneliness  that  is  only  possible  to  the  dis- 
interested and  discarnate.  There  was  nothing  for 
it  to  do,  since  it  could  neither  create,  combine,  nor 
destroy.  It  could  think,  but  possessed  no  medium 
of  self-expression,  no  apparatus  by  which  it  could  be 
linked  up  with  other  lives ;  for  it  did  not  love,  and 
being  immaterial,  lacked  the  senses — those  oblique 
and  clumsy  substitutes  for  love  by  which  men  reach 
out  towards  each  other's  souls. 

It  came  storming  through  eternity;  through  the 
crystalline  spaces  of  that  which  is  spaceless,  and 
down  the  immeasurable  periods  of  that  which  tran- 
scends time.  It  was  isolated,  energetic,  and  desirous  of 
adventure ;  hungry,  restless,  and  alert ;  a  very  vagrant 
of  the  invisible.  Avid  of  all  knowledge,  it  perceived 
with  a  certain  enjoyment  the  general  movement  and 
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direction  of  things  :  the  mighty  figures  of  that  dance 
of  angels  at  which  philosophy  has  tried  to  peep. 
But  in  the  midst  of  the  great  pageant  which  the 
Uncreated  has  dreamed  for  His  own  delight,  it 
suffered  a  crescent  and  incessant  irritation  because 
of  its  own  lack  of  understanding.  The  figures  of 
the  dance  might  be  comprehensible,  but  the  steps 
defied  analysis.  This  uninstructed,  and  therefore 
sceptical,  observer  was  angrily  aware  of  certain 
complicated  knots,  turbulent  manifestations  of  being, 
which  rudely  disturbed  the  symmetry  of  the  whole. 
These  he  could  not  explain  to  himself;  for  they  were 
ugly,  disorderly,  irrelevant.  Because  they  were  in- 
explicable, because  he  held  them  to  be  infringements 
of  the  Plan,  they  attracted  whilst  they  disgusted 
him.  He  wondered  and  watched :  forgot  himself  in 
his  occupation— a  dangerous  business  for  egotists  of 
every  grade. 

Hence  there  was  born  a  moment  in  which  he  saw 
the  many  worlds  and  planes  of  being,  which,  from 
the  standpoint  of  eternity,  are  perceived  under  an 
aspect  of  great  and  serene  simplicity,  interpene- 
trating one  another ;  and  the  world  of  matter,  turbu- 
lent and  many-tinted,  crossing  them  all.  Deep  in 
this  world  of  matter  he  identified  that  lawless  and 
inconsistent  element  which  had  disturbed  his  first 
placid  classification  of  things.  It  was  the  faint,  dis- 
tressful cry  of  life,  which  came  in  a  wailing  cadence 
from  that  writhing,  tossing  corner  of  the  Dream,  and 
broke  the  profound  silence  of  reality. 

Within  this  disagreeable  and  meaningless  maze 
of  noise,  chaos,  corruption,  he  presently  perceived 
the  earth,  as  a  peculiarly  hideous  and  unresting 
I — 2 
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tangle ;  an  irreducible  blot  upon  that  perfect  process 
of  evolving  Will  whose  shadow  is  the  Universe. 
He  saw  it  teeming  with  horrible  little  organisms, 
which  devoured  one  another  in  their  ceaseless  effort 
to  preserve  a  visible  and  independent  life;  but,  in 
spite  of  all  their  care  and  cruelty,  broke  down  after 
a  few  moments  of  meaningless  activity,  and  were 
dissolved  into  the  dust  from  which  they  came.  The 
sight  was  at  once  fascinating  and  revolting.  He 
wondered  incessantly  and  with  a  growing  irritation 
why  Being  should  manifest  itself  like  that.  Hence 
the  image  of  the  earth  expanded,  until  it  filled  his 
horizon  in  a  fashion  that  he  knew  to  be  absurd. 
His  consciousness  was  concentrated  upon  it;  and 
the  great  and  free  vision  slipped  away  from  him,  as 
happens  to  us  when  we  turn  from  the  largeness  of 
landscape  to  contemplate  the  inexplicable  civilization 
of  the  hive. 

Thus  this  stupendous  victim  of  petty  curiosity — 
growthless,  sexless,  eternal — brooded  over  that  absurd 
paradox  of  creation,  a  temporal  world  founded  upon 
the  considerations,  supported  by  the  illusions,  of 
matter,  growth,  and  sex.  He  heard  the  thud  and 
surge  of  life  which  echoed  through  it,  and  gazing 
into  its  heart,  saw  the  countless  souls  that  clustered 
upon  its  surface,  each  locked  inexorably  within  the 
transparent  walls  of  the  flesh.  These  he  could 
understand,  for  they,  too,  were  spirits ;  sexless  and 
solitary  things.  Being  as  yet  impervious  to  the 
false  suggestions  of  appearance,  he  was  peculiarly 
susceptible  to  the  currents  which  swayed  them, 
circulating  in  and  about  the  visible  world  :  the 
subtle   movements   of    expansion   and    contraction, 
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the  loves  and  hates  of  the  entangled  souls.  He  felt 
the  curious  withdrawal,  like  the  ebbing  of  a  strong 
tide,  with  which  many  drew  back  from  life,  refused 
it,  as  if  dreading  the  impact  of  their  waves  of  being 
against  its  shattering  cliffs.  He  felt  the  deadening 
stagnation  of  those  others,  unconscious  of  life,  who 
drifted  through  it  inert.  Here  and  there  he  felt  the 
pull  of  a  vortex  of  power  amongst  these  negative 
forces ;  the  eager  vitality  of  those  true  lovers  of  life 
who  accepted  it,  rejoiced  in  it,  making  a  whirlpool  in 
the  spiritual  sea. 

Crossing  all  these  there  was  still  another  influence, 
by  which  he  was  bewildered  and  abashed.  Out  of 
the  turmoil,  dragged  or  distilled  from  it  as  it  seemed 
by  the  very  conflict  of  the  Idea  with  the  horrible 
enigma  of  material  things,  there  was  poured  forth  a 
strange  ecstasy,  a  vivid  and  penetrating  love,  which 
pierced  its  way  to  the  very  heart  of  that  Divine 
reality  whose  calm  as  he  had  ignorantly  thought, 
was  disturbed  by  the  fretfulness  of  the  worlds  which 
lay  upon  Its  breast.  This  love  passed  easily  by  the 
status  of  those  spiritual  orders  to  which  he  belonged, 
and  merged  itself  in  that  End  of  Being  for  which 
all  creation  hungers  eternally.  That  such  splendour 
and  such  fragrance  should  come  from  this  loath- 
some and  complicated  dance  of  beauty  and  ugliness, 
growth  and  decay,  was  an  exasperating  paradox,  an 
indication  of  essential  lawlessness,  which  he  watched 
with  disapproval,  yet  with  a  growing  fascination. 
He  could  not  understand  it,  could  not  leave  it  alone. 
It  excited  him,  as  life  excites  the  virgin  who  watches 
it  with  amazement  and  distrust. 

But  presently  the  Nemesis  of  the  specialist  over- 
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took  him  ;  the  transparent  cell-walls  thickened 
beneath  his  curious  gaze,  and  hid  the  dwellers  within. 
The  illusion  of  solidity  surged  mist-like  across  the 
landscape,  dimming  his  sight :  he  had  drawn  too 
near,  and  could  no  longer  see  the  life  in  its  depths. 
That  life  was  surely  there,  and  the  adorable  Idea 
behind  it ;  but,  looking  sedulously  at  the  disconcert- 
ing appearance,  its  ineptitude,  its  cruelty,  its  unrest, 
he  lost  that  consciousness  of  the  Idea  which  is  the 
prerogative  of  the  spiritual  life.  He  was  caught  in 
the  chains  of  his  own  inquisitiveness ;  and,  weighted 
by  those  chains,  sank  from  plane  to  plane  of  per- 
ception, ever  narrowing  the  field  of  vision  as  he  fell. 

The  desire  to  know,  that  mortal  enemy  of  the  power 
to  be,  had  forced  him  to  accept  the  illusions  that 
he  despised.  He  was  slowly  and  inevitably  pressed 
into  their  deeps;  concentrated,  in  spite  of  himself, 
on  one  point  in  the  turmoil,  where,  as  it  seemed,  a 
tiny  and  individual  fight  was  going  on.  There  was 
a  little  furry  thing  that  lived,  and  an  agonized  spirit 
which  looked  out  at  him  through  two  green  windows ; 
solitary  in  the  midst  of  all  the  other  life,  and  greatly 
frightened.  Something  in  the  furry  bag  which  held 
the  spirit  hurt  dreadfully.  He  wondered  what  it 
could  be,  and  why  the  prisoner  within  should  mind 
so  much.  Whilst  he  was  still  absorbed  in  his  own 
curiosity  and  the  strangeness  of  this  experience, 
there  was  a  struggle  and  a  tremor  that  passed  over 
the  bag  of  fur,  and  then  a  faint  cry.  The  light  left 
the  green  windows :  a  small  matter  in  itself,  but 
bringing  to  this  immortal  watcher  the  appalling 
knowledge  of  things  that  could  come  to  an  end. 

"  What  a  loathsome  dream  I  am  looking  at !"  he 
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said;  and,  very  naturally,  he  determined  forthwith 
to  cease  this  foolish  looking  at  a  nasty  and  unprofit- 
able world. 

He  turned  towards  the  great  spaces,  the  empty 
and  majestic  Real.  But  the  Real  had  withdrav/n 
beyond  his  range.  Then  horror  fell  on  him,  and 
with  it  an  utter  helplessness ;  for  he  perceived  that 
he  could  not  leave  off  looking  at  the  dream  because 
he  was  no  longer  looking,  he  was  there.  A  cry  came 
from  him — a  very  bitter  cry  of  wrath  and  fear. 

"  Ah,  what  has  happened  ?  I  am  caught !  I 
cannot  get  away !" 

He  had  seen  death;  and  suddenly  felt  on  him 
the  weight  of  the  strange  and  dreadful  fetters  of 
mortality. 


CHAPTER  II 

HOW   SOMETHING   CAME   FROM   SOMEWHERE 

"  Une  pratique,  m6me  superstitieuse,  m^me  insensee, 
est  efficace,  parce  que  c'est  un  realisation  de  la  volonte." 
Eliphas  Levi  :  Rituel  de  la  Haute  Magie. 

WITHIN  the  bookshop  a  dusty  darkness  was 
made  noticeable  by  the  existence  of  one  low- 
lying  patch  of  light.  At  lo  p.m.  business  hours  were 
long  over,  and  the  place  revenged  itself  upon 
intrusion  by  the  uncanny  air  of  peopled  solitude,  the 
suggestion  that  all  trespassers  will  be  prosecuted 
with  circumstances  of  occult  terror,  which  lurks  in 
empty  houses,  deep  forests,  and  solitary  shrines. 
Commerce  was  cast  out,  and  seven  other  devils  took 
her  place. 

A  woman  stood  within  the  patch  of  light,  and  also 
within  a  small  circle  which  she  had  traced  with 
charcoal  upon  the  imperfectly  scrubbed  floor.  She 
seemed  a  healthy  and  a  solid  woman :  body  and 
brain  well  balanced,  soul  asleep.  She  was  studying  a 
stained  and  coarsely-printed  duodecimo  which  lay 
upon  the  desk  beside  her.  It  was  a  rare  old  English 
translation  of  the  "  Grand  Grimoire,"  which,  having 
recently  been  rebacked  with  new  brown  morocco  by 
strenuous  and  unsympathetic  hands,  was  now  kept 
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open  with  difficulty  by  a  heavy  stamp-moistener  and 
two  bulldog  letter-clips. 

The  light  was  produced  by  two  candles  of  that 
brownish-yellow  wax  which  Catholics  always  burn 
about  the  biers  of  their  dead.  Since  the  agents  of 
death  and  birth  are  always  one,  it  is  hardly  strange 
that  these  should  be  the  lights  assigned  by  antique 
tradition  to  help  the  incoming  of  another  life.  The 
candles  stood  upon  the  floor ;  with  the  spot  on  which 
the  woman  was,  they  marked  the  points  of  a  triangle 
which  had  been  carefully  drawn  within  the  charcoal 
ring.  Hence  they  at  once  proclaimed  themselves  as 
instruments  of  ceremony,  not  of  illumination ;  be- 
longing rather  to  the  saucerful  of  incense,  the  little 
pan  of  charcoal  that  stood  on  the  gas-stove,  than  to 
the  daily  apparatus  of  ledger,  order-book,  and 
publishers'  catalogues  which  crowded  the  neighbour- 
ing desk. 

A  small  mirror  hung  high  up  between  the  book- 
shelves. It  was  tilted  forward,  giving  an  excellent 
view  of  the  floor.  The  flames  of  the  candles  were 
reflected  in  it :  two  shining  points,  exhibiting  with  a 
horrible  thoroughness  the  vast  and  lonely  dusk  in 
which  they  shone.  Thus  seen,  winking  and  glitter- 
ing out  of  the  greyness,  they  seemed  intimately, 
unpleasantly  alive  ;  and  Constance  Tyrrel,  in  spite  of 
a  sound  classical  education,  and  much  inherited  and 
carefully  fostered  common  sense,  felt  them  to  be 
watchful  personalities,  companions  full  of  eerie 
suggestion,  poisoning  her  essential  solitude  by  their 
hint  of  terrible  companionship. 

She  began,  instinctively,  to  calculate  the  shortest 
possible  time  in  which  her  present  business  could  be 
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done;  then,  detecting  in  this  operation  the  first 
symptom  of  oncoming  panic,  she  deliberately  looked 
away  from  the  mirror,  and  again  forced  her  attention 
to  the  Grimoire  and  to  the  grotesque  and  varied 
objects  which  were  ranged  upon  her  desk  ready 
for  use. 

There  was  a  piece  of  cardboard,  on  which  the 
Pentagram,  the  Tetragrammaton,  and  the  Caduceus 
had  been  traced  in  coloured  inks  according  to  the 
recipe  of  Eliphas  L6vi.  Symbols  in  outline  are 
seldom  impressive,  and  I  am  afraid  that  this  talisman 
had  failed  to  affect  her  imagination  as  it  should. 
She  hung  it  upon  her  breast  with  a  piece  of  string ; 
and,  noting  the  effect,  wondered  whether  this  were 
or  were  not  the  ancestor  of  the  scapular.  There  was 
also  a  forked  hazel  twig,  its  tips  covered  with  little 
thimbles  of  steel :  the  magician's  wand.  She  took 
it  in  her  hand ;  and,  staying  always  within  the  circle, 
reached  out  for  the  pan  of  charcoal  and  placed  it  on 
the  ground  before  her.  The  childishness  of  these 
proceedings  would  have  amused  her  had  it  not  been 
for  the  intense  silence,  the  loneliness  of  the  book- 
shop, its  dim  uncertain  corners,  and  the  horrible 
impression  of  looking  out  into  infinite  and  cruel 
darkness — only  possible  to  those  who  stand  in  a 
restricted  patch  of  light — which  she  received  when 
she  raised  her  eyes  from  the  ground.  This  darkness 
was  made  the  more  hateful  by  its  very  incomplete- 
ness ;  by  the  radiant  mirror  which  swam  out  of  it, 
reflecting  the  two  candle  flames,  like  the  glowing 
eyes  of  some  vigilant  animal  eternally  imprisoned  in 
its  depths.  Now  and  then  she  heard  footsteps  in 
the  street ;   the  rattle  and  hoot  of  a  motor,  the 
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barking  of  dogs.  These  noises  reminded  her  that 
she  was  shut  in  with  another  world,  another  century, 
where  she  could  claim  no  aid  but  that  afforded  by 
her  own  curiosity  and  courage. 

She  took  a  little  incense  from  her  saucer,  and 
threw  it  on  the  charcoal.  The  perfumed  smoke 
ascended  in  a  thick  white  cloud,  veiling  the  dis- 
concerting mirror  and  the  surrounding  bookshelves, 
inappropriately  filled  with  county  histories,  educa- 
tional works,  and  cheap  reprints.  It  placed  itself 
between  Constance  and  the  objects  of  her  daily  toil ; 
shut  her  more  closely  with  her  undertaking. 

She  was  in  the  midst  of  it  now  :  this  visible  sign  of 
transcendental  ambitions  assured  her  of  that.  Its 
scent  in  her  nostrils  assured  her,  too,  of  the  solemni- 
ties of  the  undertaking.  It  lapped  her.in  the  atmo- 
sphere of  ceremony,  opened  vistas  of  dream.  She 
turned  with  a  new  confidence  to  the  Grimoire,  and 
began  to  read  aloud  the  Ritual  of  Conjuration.  It 
was  her  first  attempt  to  force  the  lock  of  that  Door 
which  has  no  key. 

"'Ego  Constantia  conjuro  te  per  Deum  vivum, 
per  Deum  verum,  per  Deum  sanctum  et  regnan- 
tem.' " 

She  said  it  bravely  :  yet  in  the  very  act  of  reading 
her  judgment  sat  aloof.  It  refused  to  capitulate  before 
the  fragrance,  the  darkness,  the  amazing  phrases. 
It  reminded  her  that  the  thing  was  silly,  whilst  her 
imagination  murmured  that  the  words  were  at  any 
rate  stupendous.  She  read  them — the  long  elaborate 
spell — in  the  high-pitched,  shaky,  and  shame-stricken 
voice  of  one  who  rehearses  some  pretentious  piece  of 
rhetoric  alone,  and  dreads  the  mortification  of  being 
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overheard.  Also,  to  speak  clearly  seemed  almost  an 
acknowledgment  that  there  was,  after  all,  something 
present  to  which  she  could  speak :  it  was  an  act 
which  peopled  the  dusky  corners  of  the  shop  with 
terrible  presences.  She  shivered  a  little,  and  forgot 
to  attribute  her  discomfort  to  self-suggestion  or  over- 
stimulated  nerves.  She  kept  her  eyes  fixed  upon  the 
Grimoire,  lest  they  should  meet  in  the  mirror  the 
reflection  of  some  life  other  than  their  own.  With 
each  fresh  phase  of  the  strange  chant,  the  majestic 
appeal  to  invisible  peoples,  intangible  powers,  the 
suspicion  that  this  life  awaited  the  opening  of  her 
eyes  increased. 

**  *  Te  exorciso  ut  nunc  et  sine  mora  appareas  mihi 
juxta  circulum  pulchra  et  honesta,  animse  et  corporis 
forma.'  " 

She  paused.  She  wondered  whether  she  really 
desired  this  terrific  result :  conceived  its  possibility. 
The  smoke  had  cleared  a  little,  and  she  could  detect 
the  opposite  side  of  the  shop  and  the  glint  of  some 
unpleasant  scarlet  bindings ;  standard  English 
novelists  in  half-roan  with  deckled  edge.  Every- 
thing was  very  quiet.  Her  nervousness  had  passed 
away.     Nothing  happened. 

Constance  discovered  herself  to  be  disappointed. 
She  believed  nothing,  and  was  therefore  the  more 
ready  to  believe  anything ;  having  all  the  transcen- 
dental curiosity  of  the  true  materialist.  Her  present 
undertaking  was  either  perilous  or  absurd.  She  was 
not  disposed  to  take  either  of  these  risks  for  nothing. 
Her  fighting  instincts  were  aroused.  If  success  were 
possible,  she  would  not  forego  it.  Hence  the  last 
clauses  of  the  incantation  came  from  her  lips  with  an 
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imperious  ring  which  was  appropriate  enough  to  that 
superb  procession  of  Divine  names  by  which  the 
student  of  magic  really  compels  himself  to  exaltation, 
whilst  he  purports  to  be  compelling  the  spirits  of  the 
air. 

"  '  Per  nomina  maxima  Dei  deorum  Dominus  domina- 
tium,  Adonay  Tetragrammaton  Jehovah  ! 
O  Theos  A  thanatos  ! 
Ischyros  Hagios,  Pentagrammaton  Shadday 

O  Theos  A  thanatos ! 
Tetragrammaton    Adonay,    Ischyros   Athanatos, 

Shadday ! 
Cados,  Eloy,  Hagios ! 

0  Theos  A  thanatos ! 
Adonay  !  Adonay  !  Adonay  !'" 

The  final  phrases  echoed  through  the  empty  shop 
in  a  wild,  an  appealing  cry  which  she  hardly  recognized 
as  her  own.  Thus  recited,  fresh  from  the  book,  by 
one  who  knew  nothing  of  its  cipher,  the  necessity  of 
discovering  the  truly  secret  words  beneath  their  con- 
cealing signs,  it  would  have  sounded  absurd  enough 
in  the  ears  of  a  professional  occultist ;  but  on  this 
woman's  lips  it  was  at  once  a  prayer  and  a  command. 
She  perceived  for  the  first  time  why  it  was  that  these 
eccentric  substantives  were  known  as  Words  of 
Power.  Their  curious  rhythms  rose,  as  it  were,  to 
waves — inexorable  waves  of  sound — which  battered 
the  cliff  of  uncreated  things.  As  she  ceased,  she 
realized  that  she  was  intensely  fatigued :  the  over- 
powering fatigue  of  a  person  who  has  worked  beyond 
her  strength,  and  feels  every  limb  to  be  invaded  by 
the  languors  of  her  brain.  It  seemed  to  her,  too,  that 
the  shop  had  become  very  cold.     Evidently  a  gusty 
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wind  had  arisen  outside,  and  found  its  way  under  the 
ill-fitting  door ;  for  the  two  candle  flames  flickered 
suddenly,  as  if  blown  sharply  towards  her,  then 
righted  themselves  and  burned  steadily  again. 
Nothing  happened. 

At  the  ending  of  the  evocation,  said  the  Grimoire, 
if  the  spirit  which  is  conjured  by  the  Magus  still  fails 
to  appear,  the  operator  will  place  the  steel  tips  of  his 
wand  upon  the  burning  brazier,  and  make  the  last 
and  most  violent  assault  upon  the  unseen  world ;  the 
mighty  and  primitive  spell  called  the  Clavicle  of 
Solomon.  **  And  be  ye  not  afraid,"  adds  the  rubric, 
"  though  ye  shall  hear  the  loud  cries  and  groans  of 
the  spirits  who  are  now  being  forced  to  appear  within 
the  circle  of  earth." 

Constance  had  read  these  directions  and  this  warn- 
ing with  some  amusement  during  her  furtive  studies 
of  the  occult.  Upon  a  sunny  afternoon  in  early 
spring,  in  the  interval  of  serving  a  lady  addicted  to 
the  literature  of  the  Higher  Health  and  a  curate  who 
wished  to  read  Pierre  Louys  for  reasons  unconnected 
with  French  prose,  she  had  found  its  careful  en- 
couragements quaint  and  delightful.  Now,  oddly 
enough,  she  turned  at  once,  though  with  a  certain 
tremulousness,  to  look  for  the  page  upon  which  the 
strange  syllables  of  the  Clavicle  were  drawn  within 
their  encompassing  sign.  She  did  it  naturally  and 
inevitably ;  as  if  it  were  now  impossible  to  abandon 
this  adventure  whilst  any  path  remained  untried. 

But  as  she  searched  by  the  feeble  light  of  her 
candles,  the  tightly-bound  leaves  of  the  little  book 
escaped  from  fingers  which  were  no  longer  very 
steady  in  their  grasp.     It  shut  itself  with  a  snap, 
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and  she  caught  sight  between  two  fly-leaves  of  a 
tiny  slip  of  paper,  so  thin  that  a  breath  was  needed 
to  disengage  it  from  the  page  on  which  it  lay. 
There  were  on  it  a  few  lines  of  faded  writing  and 
many  curious  signs. 

In  her  rather  hasty  collation  of  the  Grimoire  she 
had  not  seen  this  paper.  Now,  because  she  was 
eager  and  somewhat  disheartened  by  her  non- 
success,  wide-eyed  towards  all  chances  of  adven- 
ture, she  took  it  from  its  place,  held  it  to  the 
light,  and  deciphered  with  difficulty  the  opening 
words  : 

"  Lo,  my  beloved  son  and  very  dear  disciple,  I 
bequeath  to  thee  this  Grimoire,  the  companion  of  my 
labours,  wherein  are  faithfully  set  forth  the  true 
Rituals  of  Magic,  together  with  all  things  needful  for 
the  prosecution  of  that  most  divine  experiment  on 
which  thou  art  set :  to  wit,  the  Word,  the  Sign,  and 
the  Way.  Guard  well  that  secret  knowledge, 
remembering  the  four  oaths  of  thy  initiation :  to 
Dare,  to  Will,  to  Learn,  and  to  Conceal.  But  as 
to  this  book,  have  no  fear  lest  the  profane  and  those 
unlearned  in  Philosophic  discover  aught  therein, 
since,  even  as  the  Ark  within  the  Temple,  all  truth 
here  dwells  behind  a  veil ;  which  veil  the  priests  of 
the  Hidden  Wisdom  alone  may  pass.  ..."  Here 
followed  three  lines  of  Cabalistic  figures,  which  Con- 
stance could  not  read.  At  the  side  there  was  a  gloss 
in  tiny  writing  :  "  Nota. — Take  heed  that  thou  dost 
not  forget  to  sing  rightly,  and  according  to  the 
manner  of  the  adepts,  these  most  powerful  and  all- 
holy  Names  of  God,  and  the  great  Key  of  Solomon, 
our  Master ;  for  it  is  very  certain  that  upon  the  due 
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observance  of  this  matter  the  whole  virtue  of  thy 
evocation  doth  depend." 

She  replaced  the  paper  in  the  Grimoire,  feeling 
herself  to  be  little  enlightened ;  for  she  had  no  know- 
ledge of  that  right  singing  of  the  adepts  which  it  held 
essential  to  the  work.  However,  she  turned  to  the 
Clavicle,  and  laid  the  metal  tips  of  her  wand  upon 
the  brazier  carefully  and  efficiently,  as  if  she  were 
busied  over  some  intricate  operation  of  cookery ;  as 
accurate  in  her  ritual  actions  as  any  priest  before  the 
altar  of  his  God.  She  glanced  at  the  mirror,  and 
saw  reflected  in  it  her  own  face.  The  candles  lit  it 
from  below,  casting  peculiar  shadows  upon  the  eye- 
sockets  and  chin.  It  seemed  a  stranger's  face : 
white,  peering,  curious,  and  amazed.  The  contours 
which  gave  to  it  its  workaday  expression  of  responsi- 
bility and  common  sense  had  disappeared. 

She  began  to  read ;  and  now,  to  her  amazement,  a 
third  and  almost  horrible  change  came  over  her 
voice.  It  was  no  longer  the  shamefaced  muttering 
thing  of  a  person  who  suspects  her  own  absurdity ; 
had  no  more  the  sharp  pitch  of  overstrung  but 
undefeated  nerves.  Constance  was  now  impelled  to 
chant,  in  a  loud  tone  and  with  a  grave  intense  and 
crescent  determination,  the  strange  old  Hebrew 
spell.  The  words  drew  from  her — she  knew  not  for 
what  reason — a  long  and  rhythmic  cry  ;  a  wailing 
music,  with  curious  ululative  prolongations  of  the 
vowel  sounds.  It  came  from  some  obscure  corner  of 
her  spirit,  which  thus  found  for  the  first  time  a  lan- 
guage suited  to  its  needs.  She  had  ceased  to  be  self- 
conscious,  and  was  far  away  from  the  bookshop ;  her 
whole  will  pressing  against  the  barriers  of  an  ex- 
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perience  which,  as  she  had  gradually  and  automatic- 
ally come  to  believe,  was  close  to  her  hand.  And 
as  the  walls  of  Jericho  fell  before  the  persistent 
trumpets,  so  under  the  assault  of  her  cry  this  barrier 
seemed  to  tremble. 

"Therefore  appear,  lest  I  continue  to  torment 
thee  with  the  Words  of  Power  of  the  great  Solomon 
thy  master." 

The  stream  of  strange  and  twisted  syllables,  the 
unearthly  wailing  song,  the  rhythms  which  made  no 
appeal  to  the  ear  of  sense,  rose  and  lifted  her  with 
them  ;  then  gathered  the  whole  strength  of  her  spirit 
for  the  supreme  statement  of  exalted  and  illuminated 
will :  **  Messias  Soter  Emanuel  Sabaoth  Adonay,  te 
adoro  et  invoco." 

Her  eyes  were  upon  the  mirror  as  she  ended  ;  and 
still  it  reflected  her  own  strained  face,  but  no  other. 
There  was  no  hand  laid  on  her  shoulder,  no  veiled 
form. 

But  there  was  surely  something  in  the  mirror 
which  she  had  not  seen  before.  She  saw  a  tiny  dis- 
turbance on  the  ground,  close  beyond  the  edge  of 
the  charcoal  ring ;  as  if  the  draught  that  blew 
beneath  the  door  had  disturbed  a  little  pile  of  dust. 
It  rose  in  the  air  a  little  way,  and  hung  there  like  a 
cloud.  The  thing  was  natural  enough,  for  there  is 
always  plenty  of  dust  in  a  bookshop.  Nevertheless, 
the  small  movement  in  the  dusk  had  jogged  Con- 
stance's weary  nerves.  She  watched  it,  fascinated, 
longing  all  the  while  to  look  away ;  and  as  she 
watched  a  fresh  wave  of  overmastering  fatigue  came 
on  her,  and  with  it,  of  course,  a  sudden  gust  of  fear. 
She  knew  that,  in  the  impossible  event  of  a  spiritual 
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manifestation,  she  had  but  to  conquer  her  will,  to  lay 
her  hand  upon  the  pentagram,  and  command  the- 
Presence  to  obey,  not  to  intimidate,  its  conjurer ; 
but  it  takes  great  confidence  in  the  unseen  to  attri- 
bute to  supernatural  causes  a  phenomenon  which 
may  well  have  been  produced  by  a  draughty  door. 
She  stared,  and  struggled  with  a  rising  pulse  and 
feelings  of  great  discomfort  in  the  throat. 

Meanwhile,  the  little  column  of  dust  rose  with  a 
curious  spiral  motion,  as  if  it  were  impelled  from 
within.  It  hung  in  the  air ;  a  grey,  faint,  cobwebby 
thing.  And  then  she  heard  the  crying  of  a  sad  and 
frightened  voice,  which  said  : 

**  Ah,  what  has  happened  ?  I  am  caught  !  I 
cannot  get  away  !"  And  again  an  inarticulate  cry, 
that  came  in  a  rising  cadence  of  anguish  and  dread. 

She  exclaimed :  "  My  God  !  What  is  it  ?  What 
have  I  done  ?" 

The  sound  of  her  own  voice,  harsh  and  uncertain, 
convinced  her  that  the  other  voice  had  not  been 
heard  by  the  outward  ear. 

She  turned  from  the  mirror,  and  looked  with 
horror  at  the  floor.  The  column  of  dust  had  dis- 
appeared.    The  candles  burned  clearly  in  the  dusk. 

Then  she  remembered  that  she  was  quite  alone : 
that  there  was  nothing  more  to  do,  nothing  that 
she  could  do.  It  was  late,  and  she  longed  to  be 
away.  She  went  to  the  back  of  the  shop,  and 
switched  on  the  electric  light.  It  seemed  an  almost 
impious  proceeding  after  all  that  had  passed ;  but 
the  nice  commonplace  click  and  the  immediate 
radiance  comforted  her.  She  extinguished  her  cere- 
monial candles,  packed  away  wand,  pentagram,  and 
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incense  in  her  little  leather  bag,  and  carefully  rubbed 
the  circle  from  the  floor.  The  physical  exercise 
restored  her  to  a  sense  of  her  own  largeness,  healthi- 
ness, and  solidity.  She  forgot  the  imaginary  voice, 
and  remembered  the  real  world. 

She  left  the  bookshop,  locking  the  door  behind 
her.  She  held  the  keys,  for  Mr.  Lambton  was  of  a 
slothful  disposition,  and  left  his  manager  as  many 
responsibilities  as  he  could.  She  was  glad  to  be  out 
in  the  air  again,  and  looked  forward  to  a  brisk  walk 
through  lighted  streets.  At  this  moment  the  mud 
and  motor-omnibuses,  the  drizzling  rain  that  fell, 
were  familiar  and  delightful  things  ;  freckles  on  the 
beloved  face  of  life. 

There  was  a  dead  kitten  in  the  gutter;  a  little  bag  of 
fur.  She  stepped  back  when  she  saw  it,  and  crossed 
the  road  lower  down.  She  was  not  a  squeamish  woman, 
but  this  was  hardly  the  moment  for  dead  things. 
It  was  evidently  true,  as  Eliphas  Levi  had  said,  and 
the  best  modern  occultists  agreed,  that  magical 
operations  did  have  some  curious  effect  upon  the 
mind.  She  could  not  recover  her  normal  poise ; 
things  wore  an  unusual  air,  and  she  was  an  alien 
amongst  them.  She  decided  that  she  would  go  to 
bed  early  ;  she  was  not  in  the  mood  for  sitting  alone 
that  night. 

She  had  yet  to  realize  that  she  would  never  be 
alone  any  more. 


CHAPTER  III 

FURNISHED   LODGINGS 

"Now  I  know  that  the  walls  of  sense  that  seemed  so 
impenetrable,  that  seemed  to  loom  up  above  the  heavens 
and  to  be  founded  below  the  depths,  and  to  shut  us  in  for 
evermore,  are  no  such  everlasting  impassable  barriers  as 
we  fancied,  but  thinnest  and  most  airy  veils  that  melt 
away  before  the  seeker,  and  dissolve  as  the  early  mist  of 
the  morning  about  the  brooks." — Arthur  Machen  :  The 
House  of  Souls 

IN  common  with  the  many  persons  who  have  some 
imagination,  but  small  taste  for  metaphysics, 
Constance  had  conceived  of  the  invisible  world  as 
situated,  somehow,  in  the  air,  crisply  defined  within 
its  own  frontiers,  and  amenable  to  the  usual  classifica- 
tions of  geography.  Its  inhabitants  were  as  safely 
bestowed  as  the  inhabitants  of  the  Zoo ;  they  were 
behind  the  strong  bars  of  natural  phenomena,  and 
could  not  get  out.  The  spirit-world  of  the  old  and 
the  astral  plane  of  the  new  occultists  each  suggested 
to  her  separate  cages,  into  which  the  curious  might 
sometimes  look. 

This  woman  had  the  mania  of  adventure,  and  few 
opportunities  of  gratifying  her  taste.  For  years  she 
had  moved  within  the  dull  boundaries  of  a  wage- 
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earner's  existence,  which  she  abhorred,  but  could 
not  overpass.  Once  she  had  explored  the  deeps  of 
life ;  now  heights  and  deeps  alike  seemed  shut  from 
her.  She  longed  for  new  landscape,  experience, 
danger.  Hence  her  sudden  excursion  into  life's 
uncharted  outskirts  ;  those  building  estates  which 
the  spirit  of  man  has  not  yet  decided  to  develop. 

Though  she  was,  in  her  own  opinion,  wholly  free 
from  superstition,  she  had  thought  it  possible  that, 
by  deliberate  recourse  to  the  self-hypnotizing  cere- 
monial of  the  old  magicians,  she  might  at  any  rate 
peep  into  the  strange  wild  district  beyond  the 
barriers  of  sense ;  for  much  that  is  obviously  absurd . 
when  ascribed  to  the  agency  of  unseen  forces, 
becomes  acceptable  to  the  educated  mind  if  inter- 
preted in  terms  of  psychology.  Explaining  the 
human  soul  with  that  precision  which  is  so  sadly 
lacking  in  the  Pentateuch,  this  science  had  taught 
Constance  that  the  release  of  her  sublimal  powers 
was  all  that  was  necessary  if  she  wished  to  perceive 
the  unknown  but  strictly  natural  world  beyond  the 
threshold  as  an  interesting  extension  of  the  known. 
If  you  see  in  your  incantation  a  method  of  shifting 
the  field  of  consciousness,  and  call  your  magic  wand 
an  autoscope,  these  things  no  longer  seem  silly,  but 
take  their  place  as  part  of  the  cosmic  plan.  A  care- 
ful study  of  the  works  of  Professor  James  had  further 
convinced  her  that  some  forms  of  credulity  are  still 
compatible  with  self-respect. 

But  the  result  of  her  temporary  will  to  believe,  and 
of  the  experiment  which  it  had  prompted,  was,  as 
she  now  felt,  profoundly  unsatisfactory.  She  was 
left   in   complete   doubt   as   to  whether  or   no  the 
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invocation  had  worked ;  and  the  sceptical  state,  so 
convenient  when  its  object  is  the  dogma  of  a  too 
strenuous  rehgion,  is  very  uncomfortable  when 
applied  to  an  individual  ghost.  If  her  conjuration 
had  indeed  released  supernatural  powers,  if  it  were 
true  that  something  had  happened,  the  inner  eye 
been  opened  upon  a  hidden  plane  of  being,  then  she 
had  seen — what  ?  An  unmeaning  and  horrible  inter- 
ference with  that  solid  earth  and  those  respectable 
laws  of  Nature  which  she  preferred  to  take  for 
granted  :  a  column  of  dust  that  mounted  and  hung 
in  the  air,  as  if  endowed  with  some  incomprehensible 
life.  The  thought  of  it,  of  the  intimate  and  unnatural 
thing,  was  more  dreadful  than  any  phantom  could 
have  been.  It  seemed  to  make  all  things  unsafe. 
She  decided  that  it  could  not,  must  not,  be  true. 

Science  came  to  the  assistance  of  its  child,  and 
helped  her  to  put  a  proper  interpretation  on  an 
adventure  which  refused  to  square  itself  with  any 
known  theory  of  the  unseen,  but  ranged  itself  easily 
amongst  the  accredited  varieties  of  optical  and  audi- 
tory hallucination.  To  look  at  it  in  any  other  way 
would  have  been  too  horrible.  To  connect  the 
strange  and  tormented  voice — which,  as  she  assured 
herself,  she  had  not  really  heard — with  that  vision  of 
the  writhing,  twisting,  misty,  yet  living,  thing  which 
rose,  one  knew  not  how,  and  vanished,  one  knew  not 
where  :  this  was  to  knock  the  bottom  out  of  all  her 
past  experience,  to  acquiesce  in  the  unreality  of  all 
real  things,  even  of  life. 

Constance  adored  life.  She  had  clutched  it  and 
been  stung  by  it ;  but,  in  spite  of  this  rebuff,  she 
remained  its  lover,  adoring  the  wonders  which  she 
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never  tasted,  passionately  credulous  of  charms  which 
she  was  not  permitted  to  enjoy.  The  world  which 
lived  unconscious  of  life,  as  children  sit  upon  the 
knees  of  their  mother  and  play  indifferently  with 
little  toys,  never  pausing  to  look  into  her  face ;  this 
normal,  practical,  earning  and  spending  world  had 
always  seemed  strange  to  her,  its  scale  of  values 
unreal  and  remote.  She  had  silently  refused  to 
acknowledge  that  scale  of  values ;  the  importance  of 
demeanour  and  propriety,  of  buying  and  selling,  of 
food,  furniture,  games,  change  of  air,  and  of  all  the 
little  sterile  daily  acts.  Watching  other  women  in 
their  attitude  towards  life,  she  was  reminded  of 
persons  who,  suddenly  confronted  by  a  goddess, 
confine  their  attention  to  the  fact  that  she  twiddles 
her  thumbs. 

But  in  spite  of  brave  theories,  of  curiosity, 
boredom,  an  eternal  readiness  for  the  adventures 
which  so  seldom  came,  she  was  invaded  now  by  a 
longing  for  ordinary  trivial,  homely  things.  The 
instinctive  human  fear  of  the  unseen  had  been 
awakened  by  the  evening's  performance.  As  she 
walked,  she  looked  for  a  dog  who  might  be  persuaded 
to  lick  her  hand.  She  would  have  liked  to  gossip 
with  her  landlady  or  struggle  for  bargains  at  a  sale. 

A  beggar  accosted  her,  and  she,  who  had  few  pennies 
to  spare,  took  out  her  purse.  She  made  a  remark 
about  the  weather,  eagerly ;  thirsting  for  the  little 
contact  with  humanity  which  would  obliterate  the 
memory  of  that  other  contact  with  something, 
perhaps,  which  was  not  human  at  all.  But  the 
beggar  was  taciturn.  He  took  the  money  and  went 
away.     Constance's  eyes  followed  him  with  regret. 
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The  mood  of  adventure  was  over,  and  the  reaction 
had  come. 

In  the  midst  of  her  solitary  and  uncongenial  life, 
which  a  cultivated  scepticism  did  little  to  cheer,  she 
had  wished  so  much  to  open  a  new  door,  to  satisfy 
latent  but  passionate  curiosities,  add  new  territory  to 
her  domain.  Now  that  wish  had  departed,  leaving 
behind  it  the  insecure  sensations  of  one  who  has 
peeped  for  a  moment  through  a  forbidden  door  in  the 
ramparts,  and  obtained  from  this  glimpse  a  permanent 
memory  of  great  precipices  all  about  her  dwelling- 
place,  of  the  black  gulf  and  soundless  moat  below. 

She  dreaded  the  four  walls  of  her  room,  shutting 
her  in  to  a  tete-d-tete  with  her  own  imagination. 
Presently  she  came  to  those  four  walls,  by  way  of  a 
grained  door  and  three  flights  of  linoleum-covered 
stairs.  She  fumbled  for  matches,  and  lighted  her 
duplex  lamp.  It  smelt  as  usual,  in  a  refreshingly 
real  way.  The  dingy  mantel-border — maroon  cloth, 
with  a  faded  embroidery  of  old-gold  chrysanthemums 
— further  reassured  her ;  but  she  avoided  the  mirror, 
and  would  have  liked  to  cover  it  up  had  it  not  been 
that  she  was  afraid  of  despising  herself.  Her  own 
contempt  was  the  only  humiliation  that  she  could 
not  bear. 

Vera's  toys  lay  everywhere.  Constance  picked  up 
a  doll's  frock,  upon  which  the  child  had  evidently 
wiped  her  mouth  after  eating  bread  and  jam  for  tea. 
Actuality  was  there,  ready  to  encourage  and  support 
its  worshipper.  She  dropped  the  frock  and  went  to 
the  window  ;  looking  out  from  her  empty,  bright,  and 
hideous  room,  which  distressed  her,  into  the  dim  and 
attractive  night. 
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The  soft  rain,  which  was  hardly  more  than  a 
determined  dampness,  had  given  a  delicate  sheen  to 
the  sloping  roof  next  her  own :  and  she  enjoyed  it 
with  that  cultivated  taste  for  appearance  which  is  the 
prerogative  of  solitary  lives.  Her  rooms,  for  cheap- 
ness' sake,  were  high  up ;  and  the  vista  was  all  of 
slates,  parapets,  and  chimney  -  pots,  delightfully 
various,  full  of  quaint  and  unreasonable  irregulari- 
ties, with  that  character  of  ruggedness  which  is 
peculiar  to  the  tops  of  things.  The  moist  roof  com- 
forted Constance.  It  gave  to  her  suddenly  an  image 
of  the  whole  safe  and  mighty  city  enshrouded 
in  a  benevolent  mist  of  rain ;  all  the  bright  eyes 
of  its  million  houses  peering  with  the  utmost 
assurance  into  the  dusk,  all  the  vivid  streaks  of 
trains  and  trams  running  in  and  under  its  roads 
without  fear  or  hesitation.  That  solid,  sharply-lit, 
assertive  city  was  full  of  living  creatures :  real  ones. 
It  was  so  compact,  so  assured,  so  full  of  itself,  that 
there  could  be  no  room  for  the  invisible  populations 
to  creep  between  its  close  network  of  shops  and 
souls. 

She  heard  the  jingle  of  a  hansom  in  the  street 
behind,  the  scrape  and  clatter  of  the  hoofs  as  it 
drew  up.  The  iron  cried,  "Real!  real!  real!"  as 
it  struck  the  ground.  Constance  knew  the  sound 
very  well.  Once  night  had  fallen,  many  hansoms 
came  to  the  house  in  the  street  behind.  Sometimes 
the  noise,  and  all  that  was  implied  by  it,  saddened 
and  disgusted  her.  Now  it  echoed  the  beloved 
music  of  the  town,  and  brought  her  an  inexplicable 
sense  of  companionship  and  consolation ;  for  years 
of  intensest  loneliness  had   taught   her   to   extract 
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from  human  noises,  human  sights,  something  of  the 
social  warmth  for  which  she  often  longed.  She 
suddenly  found  that  it  was  quite  easy  to  turn  back 
into  the  glaring  and  solitary  room.  It,  too,  was  a 
part  of  the  sheltering  town — a  cell,  her  cell,  in  the 
great  hive — and  therefore  as  friendly  to  her,  as 
protective  as  the  streets.  There  was  nothing — 
nothing  real — to  differentiate  this  evening  from  other 
evenings  :  no  reason  why  she  should  not  make  her 
cocoa  as  usual,  read  a  while,  and  go  to  bed.  She 
went  to  the  china  cupboard,  and  discovered  with 
vexation  that  her  favourite  cup  had  been  used  for 
painting-water  and  left  unwashed.  She  turned  and 
glanced  round  the  room,  searching  for  further  dis- 
agreeable results  of  Vera's  activity. 

Then  she  saw  near  the  fireplace  a  little  column 
of  dust,  that  rose  and  hung  in  the  air. 

She  stared  at  it  with  the  dull  and  bewildered  stare 
of  a  backward  child  who  is  given  a  difficult  task.  It 
was  far  beyond  her  power  of  assimilation ;  but  she  per- 
ceived it  to  be  henceforward  a  part  of  her  life,  added 
to  experience  by  her  own  act  and  desire.  Her  nature 
rose  then,  of  its  own  accord,  to  meet  it ;  as  usually 
happens  when  the  great  things  of  life  break  abruptly 
upon  the  soul.  She  was  not  particularly  astonished. 
She  was  hardly  afraid. 

She  began  to  walk  up  and  down  the  room,  trying 
to  argue  with  herself ;  recalling  to  her  remembrance 
all  that  she  had  ever  read  upon  self-suggestion  and 
hallucination.  These  considerations,  however,  wore 
a  hopelessly  academic  air,  and  brought  no  conviction 
with  them.  At  intervals  her  mind  returned  with  a 
jerk  to  the  actualities  of  the  moment,  and  she  glanced 
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hastily  and  furtively  at  the  corner  of  the  room. 
Always  the  cloud  of  dust  hung  in  the  air. 

She  knew  it  in  her  heart  to  be  a  sign  of  life,  of 
something  that  would  communicate  with  her  if  it 
could.  She  felt  it  there,  as  lonely  and  as  curiouS'  as 
herself ;  but  she  was  not  softened  by  its  need.  She  set 
her  whole  will  as  a  barrier  against  its  coming :  she 
was  determined  to  ward  off  this  horrible  companion- 
ship, which  pressed  towards  her  with  a  certain 
wistfulness,  like  some  desperate  and  desolate  creature 
exiled  in  a  foreign  town.  She  felt  the  assault  of  its 
desire,  and  resisted  with  all  her  strength.  The 
room  grew  cold  as  she  stood  there  with  clenched 
hands  and  rigid  knees.  This  time  she  recognized 
the  symptom  as  one  that  was  proper  to  her  state. 

Then  the  little  grey  thing  wavered  and  leaned 
towards  her.  It  was  like  a  sudden  sally  from  an 
invested  citadel.  Constance  wavered  too,  and  knew 
the  battle  to  be  lost.  She  screamed,  and  was  not 
even  ashamed  of  herself. 

There  was  an  answering  scream  from  the  next 
room.  Vera  cried  out :  **  Tanta,  Tanta,  what's  the 
matter  ?     I  wants  you  !     It's  dark,  and  I'm  awake." 

She  went  to  the  child — herself  the  more  terrified, 
the  more  childlike.  She,  too,  was  awake  in  the 
dark,  and  accepted  with  gratitude  the  comforting 
presence  of  a  fellow-victim.  There  was  a  feeble 
gas-jet  in  the  passage,  and  by  its  light  Vera's  small 
dark  face,  convulsed  with  fear,  was  discernible  as  a 
shadowy  patch  amongst  the  tossed  bed-clothes. 

Constance  gathered  the  little  warm  body  on  to  her 
lap.  It  shook  with  the  terror  of  an  animal  which 
scents  panic  in   its  neighbourhood.     She  said  with 
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unusual  tenderness :  "  What  is  the  matter,  my  little 
one  ?"  for  the  spur  of  fear  had  touched  her  human 
instincts  on  the  quick. 

Vera  cried  :  "  Oh,  I  don't  know  ;  but  it's  dark — it's 
dreadful.     And  I  heard  a  bogy  scream  in  my  alone." 

"  There  are  no  bogies,  darling.  You  were  dream- 
ing."    As  she  said  it  she  wished  that  it  were  true. 

Vera  curled  herself  tightly  against  the  broad,  firm 
shoulder.  "  You  hold  me  tight,  and  then  they  won't 
come,"  she  said. 

Constance,  sitting  in  the  darkness  on  the  uncom- 
fortable bedroom  chair,  with  the  child's  heavy  body 
in  her  arms,  the  querulous  little  voice  in  her  ears, 
saying :  "  Hold  me  tight !  You  mustn't  go — you 
shan't !"  wished  that  she  might  thus  sit  for  ever, 
with  the  protective  influence  of  the  flesh  between 
her  and  the  invading  foe.  It  was  a  new  sensation  ;  for 
Vera  was  not  an  attractive  child,  and  her  many  claims 
upon  attention  had  never  included  a  sentimental 
appeal.  She  seemed  to  present  no  promise  of  a 
future  womanhood  ;  but  rather,  in  some  elusive  way, 
a  condensed  history  of  those  animal  natures  through 
which  her  spirit  had  presumably  climbed  on  its  way 
towards  life.  The  squat  stature,  the  heavy  limbs, 
the  lowering  brow,  the  wide  and  formless  mouth, 
were  adapted  to  be  the  agents  of  instinct  rather  than 
of  character;  and  instinct,  elemental  appetites  and 
uncontrolled  passions,  had  already  sealed  them. 

But  at  this  moment  Constance  forgot  these  things. 
She  looked  at  the  clumsy  little  body  with  a  new 
eagerness,  a  new  possessive  sense.  She  cuddled  it 
against  her  bosom,  concentrated  on  its  helplessness, 
its  happy  ignorance,  its  warmth.     By  her  own  act. 
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her  own  arrogant  curiosity,  strangeness  and  terror 
had  been  admitted  to  her  universe.  They  must  not 
be  permitted  to  infect  this  scrap  of  life  which  was  in 
her  keeping.  She  perceived  that  she  must  endure 
them  alone ;  must  never  entertain  company  in  that 
dreadful  room  of  windows  which  looked  out  upon 
the  timeless,  spaceless  wilds.  Everything,  after  all, 
had  to  be  attempted  and  endured  alone,  once  child- 
hood was  past.  The  hive-like  city  of  a  myriad  cells, 
which  seemed  so  social  and  so  warm,  was  really  a 
city  of  a  myriad  prisons.  Each  inhabitant  in  some 
unendurable  hour,  when  the  view  from  the  windows 
was  too  clear,  the  solitude  of  the  four  walls  too  keen, 
would  fling  himself,  as  she  had  done,  upon  the  door  : 
to  find  that  an  inexorable  hand  had  turned  the  key. 

But  in  some  of  the  cells  two  were  shut  together ; 
and  they  protected  one  another  from  the  impact  of 
solitude  and  fear,  so  that  the  prison  straightway 
became  a  home.  There  was  no  one  who  would  do 
this  for  her ;  no  one  in  all  the  world  to  whom  she 
could  tell  her  adventure,  to  whom  she  could  appeal 
for  the  sheltering  love,  the  dear  human  presence, 
the  foolish  comforting  platitudes  of  common  sense. 

She  had  got  to  see  it  out ;  and  when  she  had  seen 
it  out,  no  one  would  know,  no  one  would  blame  her 
curiosity,  admire  her  courage.  This  fact  added  to 
the  old  monotonous  loneliness  in  which  she  had 
lived  so  long  a  new  and  bitter  sense  of  isolation. 

Vera  was  quickly  comforted.  Soon  she  fell  asleep. 
Constance  put  her  into  bed  very  gently,  left  a 
lighted  candle  and  a  chocolate  cream  by  her  side, 
and  returned  to  the  sitting-room.  As  she  entered, 
she  glanced  quickly  towards  the  corner;   but   the 
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column  of  dust  was  not  there.  She  was  reassured, 
and  shut  the  door  softly. 

Then  she  perceived  that  there  was  a  figure  sitting 
by  the  fireplace.  It  was,  perhaps,  less  a  figure  than 
a  form  :  an  impressionist  sketch  of  humanity,  without 
detail  and  without  sex.  That  unnerved  her,  and  she 
shrank  with  beating  heart  against  the  closed  door, 
hid  her  face  with  her  hands,  and  stayed  in  that 
comforting  and  self-imposed  darkness  for  a  period 
which  seemed  to  have  no  relation  to  ordinary 
intervals  of  time. 

At  last  she  heard  within  her  mind  the  sad  and 
wailing  voice  which  had  first  attacked  her  in  the 
bookshop  ;  but  it  had  lost  its  original  accent  of  fear 
and  grief.  It  said  :  "  If  they  are  all  cowards,  what 
am  I  to  do  ?     And  how  shall  I  ever  understand  ?" 

Because  she  could  not  endure  the  taunt  of 
cowardice,  even  from  a  voice  which  she  suspected 
was  her  own,  she  raised  her  head  and  looked  again. 
Then  she  saw  two  brilliant,  wild,  and  hungry  eyes, 
which  gazed  into  hers  from  the  recesses  of  some 
alien  life  that  had  caught  them  in  its  folds. 

She  said:  "Ah,  what  are  you?  What  have  I 
done?"  And  again  the  silent  voice  replied:  "You 
know." 

She  exclaimed  :  "  No  !  I  do  not  understand." 

It  seemed  to  her  that  it  was  a  sad  and  lost  thing 
which  answered  her  with  difficulty,  and  picking  its 
way,  as  it  were,  amongst  the  strange  periods  of  a 
foreign  tongue. 

It  said  :  '"  Nor  do  I ;  but  I  think  that  you  have  got 
to  see  me  as  a  shape,  as  something  which  has  a 
limiting  edge,  because  otherwise  you  will  not  let  me 
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enter  your  experience.  You  are  dreaming  so  deeply 
that  you  cannot  recognize  spirit  unless  it  enters  into 
the  unreasonable  illusions  of  your  dream.  So  I 
must  attack  your  consciousness  on  its  ordinary 
earthly  plane ;  because  I  will  get  in,  I  will  know,  I 
have  got  to  understand." 

She  cried  out  suddenly:  "Oh,  it  isn't  real!  It 
can't  be  real !" 

The  voice  said  :  "  No.  A  picture  built  of  your 
dream-stuff,  that  is  all.  But  do  not  be  deceived ;  all 
pictures  represent  realities.  I  am  here,  within  the 
appearance,  as  you  are  there  within  your  clothes. 
What  does  the  shape  matter  ?  It  is  only  a  little 
dust." 

But  there  was  no  one  sitting  by  the  fire. 

She  exclaimed  in  her  astonishment :  "  I  thought 
I  saw!" 

And  there  was  again  a  voice  that  replied :  "  And 
you  think  you  know,  and  you  think  you  feel.  What 
strange  and  meaningless  dreams  !" 

Then  the  last  scrap  of  courage  deserted  her,  and 
she  seized  the  lamp  and  fled  ingloriously  from  the 
room.  But  she  turned  at  the  door,  and  looked 
swiftly  and  furtively  at  the  corner  by  the  fireplace, 
from  which  she  fled.  It  was  a  coward's  glance,  and 
met  a  coward's  retribution.  There  was  a  little  eddy 
of  dust  that  rose  from  the  floor  and  hung  suspended 
in  the  air. 

Constance  undressed  hastily,  and  lay  wakeful, 
with  Vera  held  tightly  in  her  arms. 


CHAPTER  IV 

THE   DAY^S   WORK 

"  Petit  a  petit,  il  a  penetre  un  plus  grand  nombre 
d'616ments  psychiques,  les  teignant  pour  ainsi  dire  de 
sa  propre  couleur ;  et  voici  que  votre  point  de  vue  sur 
I'ensemble  des  choses  vous  parait  maintenant  avoir 
change." — Bergson  :  Les  Donnees  Immediates  de  la  Con- 
science. 

THIS  one  rift  in  the  solid  stuff  out  of  which 
she  had  built  her  universe,  this  hateful  and  in- 
consistent thing  which  her  senses  reported,  left 
Constance  poised  solitary  in  the  midst  of  terrific 
spaces.  All  that  she  called  reality  had  been  shattered, 
and  only  consciousness  remained  as  a  certain  fact. 

She  had  seen,  abruptly,  the  insecurity  of  those 
defences  which  protect  our  illusions  and  ward  off  the 
horrors  of  truth.  She  had  found  a  little  hole  in  the 
wall  of  appearance ;  and,  peeping  through,  had  caught 
a  glimpse  of  that  seething  pot  of  spiritual  forces 
whence,  now  and  then,  a  bubble  rises  to  the  surface 
of  things.  There  were  beings  there — living,  and  full 
of  horror  because  devoid  of  shape.  She  had  opened 
a  door  for  them,  and  now  they  could  press  in  on  her  ; 
and  she,  loathing  their  companionship,  could  not 
resist.    All  her  robust  and  eager  enjoyment  of  life 
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fled  from  her.  It  was  not  real  any  more.  Only 
that  invisible  and  intangible  eternity  behind  the 
shadow-show  was  real ;  that,  and  its  detestable  in- 
habitants. 

She  had  one  consolation.  She  felt  herself  to  be 
unique  in  so  perceiving  the  true  proportion  of  things. 
Many  teachers,  she  knew,  had  referred  to  it ;  but  she 
shared  the  conviction  of  all  other  tasters  of  supreme 
experience  that  no  one  had  seen  reality  face  to  face 
before.  It  made  this  poor  visible  life  seem  futile,  its 
discipline  absurd  ;  yet  she  was  immersed  in  that  life, 
and  it  pressed  in  on  her,  forcing  itself  on  her  atten- 
tion in  a  peculiarly  exasperating  way.  There  were 
mysteries  all  about  her,  strange  companions,  a 
knowledge  of  some  actual  and  densely-populated 
world  here,  at  hand,  penetrating  her  own  body 
perhaps,  as  well  as  all  objects  of  her  thought.  Yet 
Vera's  bath  must  be  faced  every  morning,  and  the 
shop,  that  little  universe,  where  souls  and  bodies 
were  but  the  material  for  a  profitable  distribution  of 
the  real  things — cloth,  leather,  paper  and  ink.  This 
state  of  things  constituted  a  paradox  which  would 
have  been  amusing  had  it  not  been  personal.  As 
she  went  to  business  in  the  morning,  automatically 
dodging  the  motor -omnibuses,  staring  out  of  her 
dream  in  amazement  at  the  people  who  surged  up  in 
her  path,  all  hurrying  and  all  unreal,  she  repeated  to 
herself  continually :  "  I  have  got  to  go  on  !  I  have 
got  to  go  on  !" 

She  came  to  the  bookshop  at  the  moment  in  which 

the  last  of  the  shutters  ran  up  with  a  bang,  disclosing 

a  window  in  which  Constance  was  accustomed  to 

take  a  certain  professional  pride.     She  gave  it  as  she 
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entered  the  scrutinizing  glance  which  a  good  house- 
wife bestows  on  the  drawing-room  curtains  as  she 
goes  up  her  garden-path.  The  window  was  wide 
and  uncrowded  ;  the  loving  amplitude  of  a  museum, 
not  the  tightly-packed  practicalities  of  trade.  It  was 
never  without  its  MS.  of  the  Decretals,  its  Flemish 
herbal,  open  at  a  page  at  once  decorative  and 
decorous,  Burton's  **  Arabian  Nights "  placed  dis- 
creetly in  the  background,  a  cover  in  tooled  Levant 
from  the  Doves  Bindery,  or  one  or  two  of  the  rarer 
products  of  the  Kelmscott  Press.  Within,  topo- 
graphy and  scandalous  chronicles  jostled  the  ancients 
very  comfortably  upon  the  shelves.  There  were  also  a 
few  high-class  remainders,  and  several  piles  of  cheap 
reprints ;  for  Lambton's  was  one  of  the  many  estab- 
lishments which  stand,  Janus-faced,  between  culture 
and  commerce.  One  corner  was  devoted  to  current 
literature  :  reviewers'  copies,  often  uncut  and  always 
very  cheap. 

Two  tables  stood  in  the  wide  space  between  the 
bookshelves.  On  one  Mr.  John  Lambton  arranged 
a  permanent  exhibition  of  book-lovers'  trinkets : 
limited  editions,  pocket  classics,  neatly  -  boxed 
marvels  of  limp  lambskin  and  rough  calf.  Thomas 
a  Kempis  in  twenty  different  dresses — all  worldly ; 
the  wisdom  of  the  East  in  American  spelling ;  or  the 
"  Ballad  of  Reading  Gaol,"  clothed  with  a  chaste 
absurdity  in  white.  The  other  table,  which  was 
smaller,  held  large  unreadable  colour  books,  a  few 
works  on  Italian  painters,  and  new  copies  of  such 
novels  as  Constance  felt  that  cultured  and  bookish 
people  ought  to  read. 

She  looked  up  as  she  entered  at  the  tight-ribbed 
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rows  of  books  on  the  shelves ;  little  nests  of  words, 
bewilderingly  various.  They  were  gay  in  the  morn- 
ing light,  and  wide  awake.  She  stared  at  them,  as 
one  stares  at  abnormal  shapes ;  seeing  them  no 
longer  as  concrete  things,  but  as  odd  agglomerations 
of  line  and  surface. 

Little  nests  of  words !  Ideas,  those  evanescent, 
wandering  things,  caught  and  tucked  up  in  paper  ;  as 
unruly  children  are  tucked  up  in  bed.  To  open  a 
book,  and  let  the  soul  of  it  gush  out  like  perfume, 
invading,  overwhelming  the  mind ;  this  was  a  daily 
miracle,  and  she  the  purveyor  of  such  miracles ! 
She  had  never  thought  of  it  before ;  but  at  this 
moment  the  mystery  of  it  swept  her,  and  with  it 
amazement  that  one  should  thus  sell  thoughts  for 
money,  since  thoughts  were  real  and  money  was  not. 
How  inconceivable  an  act,  to  communicate  the 
dream  which  came  from  the  heart  of  Dante  in  three 
volumes  limp  green  leather  for  six  shillings  net !  In 
the  face  of  this  and  all  other  paradoxes  of  her 
concrete  life,  she  was  suddenly  infected  with  an 
unworldly  bewilderment.  She  looked  out  with 
astonished  vision  on  an  incredible  earth.  All  things 
were  made  new  ;  for  it  seemed  that  she  had  abruptly 
acquired  the  innocence  of  eye  which  we  snatch  so 
easily  from  our  children,  to  give  back  so  tardily  and 
incompletely  to  our  artists,  poets,  and  saints. 

She  took  off  her  hat,  assumed  her  blue  linen 
overall,  and  sat  down  at  her  desk.  The  mirror  was 
opposite  to  her.  She  raised  her  eyes,  saw  it,  and 
at  once  the  scene  of  the  past  night  was  re-created 
for  her :  the  dusk  and  solitude,  all  the  ceremonial 
absurdities,  the  perfumed  smoke  which  had  ascended 
3—2 
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like  a  white  pillar,  that  other  pillar  of  grey  and 
shivering  dust  which  had  arisen  from  the  floor,  the 
urgent  and  tormented  voice  that  had  addressed  itself 
to  no  earthly  ear.  Fire  and  all  the  eternities  evoked 
in  a  bookshop — in  that  prison  of  a  myriad  cells ! 
The  tangible  and  intangible  worlds  were  swept  up 
together,  in  one  heap  of  confused  experience,  like 
the  surging  clouds  in  a  crystal-gazer's  ball.  But  it 
was  the  invisible  side  that  seemed  homely  and 
possible  of  comprehension ;  the  visible  that  was 
alien  and  remote.  When  she  questioned  herself  she 
found  nothing,  save  the  nervous  upheaval  caused  by 
her  late  experience,  to  account  for  this  state  of 
things.  She  was  amazed  by  her  own  topsy-turvy 
condition,  conscious  of  it,  and  interested  in  it-  But 
she  seemed  to  have  lost  the  useful  art  of  taking 
things  for  granted.  She  stared  at  the  strange  new 
world  of  unmeaning  colour  and  shape,  and  wondered 
why  it  should  exist  at  all. 

Then  Mr.  John  Lambton  came  through  the  glass 
door  from  his  private  room ;  and  at  once  Constance 
became  the  normal  business  woman,  the  useful 
manager,  the  prudent  and  cultivated  bibliophile. 
Mr.  John  held  a  catalogue  in  his  hand.  He  was 
going  to  ask  her  advice ;  a  circumstance  much 
dreaded  by  Miss  Tyrrel,  since  it  .often  compelled  her 
to  exhibit  an  intellectual  superiority  which  prudence 
advised  her  to  keep  for  the  sole  use  of  her  customers. 
It  is  one  thing  to  bandy  Horace  with  old  gentlemen, 
and  another  to  improve  inadvertently  upon  your  em- 
ployer's Latin  pronunciation. 

Mr.  Lambton  had  engaged  Constance  because  an 
assistant  who  knew  something  about  literature  had 
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become  necessary  to  his  peace  of  mind.  He  was 
one  of  those  unfortunate  persons  whose  short  sight 
and  aquiline  nose  suggest  a  culture  which  their  con- 
versation cannot  endorse.  In  such  a  superior  class 
of  business  as  that  of  Lambton  and  Sons  this  was 
particularly  inconvenient ;  for  Elzevirs  in  the  window 
are  held  to  imply  erudition  behind  the  counter. 
There  was  scarcely  a  day  in  which  some  customer 
did  not  embark  upon  a  conversation  which  Mr.  John 
was  obliged  to  terminate  in  a  sudden  and  sometimes 
tactless  way.  The  thing  came  to  a  head  on  the 
morning  upon  which  a  disgusted  liturgiologist  found 
Dugdale's  "  Monasticon  "  and  Haeckel's  "  Monism  " 
side  by  side  on  the  shelf  labelled  "  R.C.  Theology." 
Mr.  John,  stung  by  his  client's  contemptuous  glance, 
alarmed  by  his  immediate  exit,  felt  that  the  services 
of  a  well  -  educated  inferior  had  become  no  less 
necessary  to  commercial  prosperity  than  to  personal 
comfort  and  self-respect. 

Miss  Tyrrel,  then,  found  herself  obliged  to  main- 
tain a  carefully  subsidiary  position,  whilst  keeping  a 
vigilant  eye  upon  her  employer's  bibliographical 
aberrations.  She  was  rather  glad  to  find  that  on 
this  morning-he  wished  to  consult  her  about  nothing 
more  recondite  than  the  "Romaunt  of  Syr  Gawayne," 
the  large-paper  edition  of  which  had  just  gone  into 
remainder.  Mr.  John  thought  that  it  could  be  sold 
very  profitably  at  one-and-six,  and  he  observed  that 
it  was  a  fine  large  book  for  the  money,  and  if  cased 
in  velvet  calf,  with  ribbon  ties,  would  be  singularly 
suitable  for  presentation. 

"You  had  better  send  an  order  to-day,"  he  said, 
"  or  else  one  of  the  other  big  houses  will  go  and  buy 
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the  lot.  When  they  come,  get  them  bound  up  and 
put  aside  for  the  Christmas  season.  They'll  fetch 
half  a  guinea  then." 

"  But  I  think  it's  only  a  facsimile  of  the  Burdett 
MS.,"  answered  Constance — "  not  at  all  a  book  for 
general  circulation  :  Middle  English,  very  difficult  to 
make  out,  and  a  good  deal  of  curious  matter  in  the 
notes." 

Mr.  John  replied :  "  All  the  better.  Looks 
cultured,  medieval,  and  so  on.  People  don't  want 
to  read  the  books  they  give  away." 

Constance  wrote  out  the  order  in  a  spirit  of  dis- 
gusted obedience,  and  then  remembered  how  little 
such  things  mattered  to  one  who  had  attained  to  the 
superb  generalizations  which  characterized  her 
present  view  of  life.  This  view  had  departed  from 
her  at  Mr.  John's  entrance ;  now  it  began  to 
encroach  by  slow  steps  upon  her  orderly  and  busy 
mind.  She  was  enfranchised  from  that  carefulness 
about  many  bibliographical  things  which  usually 
obsessed  her  from  nine  till  seven ;  but  she  had  only 
cast  off  one  set  of  chains  to  assume  another. 

It  was  gradually  borne  in  on  her  that  her  senses 
were  no  longer  quite  her  own;  there  was  a  Thing 
which  used  them,  and  she  participated  in  that  use, 
but  could  not  control  it.  She  leaned,  as  it  were,  over 
the  shoulder  of  a  new  inhabitant,  and  peeped  out  of 
the  window  with  him.  So  peeping,  she  recognized  a 
fellow- victim  of  that  impassioned  curiosity,  that  cold 
lust  of  knowledge,  which  had  urged  her  to  all  the 
adventures  of  her  life.  It  seemed  as  though  she,  out 
of  the  whole  phenomenal  world,  had  attracted  her 
antitype  in  the  world  of  reality.     When  she  turned 
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inwards  and  asked  the  persistent  Presence,  "  Why 
are  you  here?"  he,  using  perforce  the  language  with 
which  his  hostess  provided  him,  could  only  answer, 
"  I  want  to  know  !"  All  through  life  that  had  been 
her  own  need.     She  respected  it. 

Presently  a  customer,  who  had  been  prowling 
happily  in  the  recesses  of  the  shop,  approached  with 
a  copy  of  Balzac's  "  Contes  Drolatiques."  He  had 
unearthed  it  from  the  dark  corner  where  those  books 
which  are  catalogued  "  curious  "  were  usually  kept, 
and  was  turning  it  over  with  interest.  Seeing  a 
young  woman  behind  the  desk,  he  hesitated  ;  but 
reflected  that  shop-girls  share  with  nurses  a  certain 
immunity  from  the  ordinary  decencies  of  life,  and 
came  boldly  on. 

"  This,"  he  said,  "  seems  a  very  quaint,  uncommon 
sort  of  book — most  amusing,  too.  But  it's — well, 
distinctly,  don't  you  know?" — he  thought  for  a 
moment,  came  to  the  conclusion  that  his  French 
was  bound  to  be  better  than  hers,  and  added  firmly, 
"  lubrique." 

Constance,  hardly  readjusted  to  West  London 
ideals,  answered  him  calmly  and  vaguely : 

"  He  writes  entirely  from  the  medieval  standpoint : 
puts  everything  down,  of  course,  just  as  it  really 
happens,  without  leaving  out  the  usual  things.  But 
there's  nothing  uncommon  in  it  really — nothing  but 
life.  The  costume  is  different,  and  the  people  are 
quite  candid,  that  is  all.  Modern  married  life  in  the 
suburbs  is  just  as  " — she  was  determined  to  give  him 
his  word  again — "just  as  lubrique." 

The  customer  looked  at  her  with  surprise,  and  with 
a  noticeably  joyous  anticipation,  but  her  smooth  black 
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hair  and  solid  figure  did  not  suggest  pleasantries. 
She  added  immediately : 

"  That  copy  is  twelve-and-six.  It's  in  a  very  good 
state,  and  has  all  the  Dor6  illustrations.  I  can  give 
you  another,  with  the  margins  rather  cut  down,  for 
seven  shillings,  if  you  like ;  but  it  isn't  such  good 
value  for  the  money." 

The  customer  thanked  her,  and  said  that  he  would 
think  it  over.  He  left  the  book  lying  on  the  desk, 
and  Constance  carefully  reinterred  it  in  its  dark 
corner,  returned  to  her  ledger,  and  glanced  at  the 
clock.  It  was  after  half-past  twelve,  and  a  quarter 
to  one  was  the  hour  of  the  Mid-day  Friend. 

Every  prosperous  bookshop  has  its  gang  of 
prowlers,  who  pay  their  footing  by  a  purchase  once 
in  a  while,  but  have  their  real  commercial  value  for 
the  establishment  in  the  fact  that  they  stimulate  the 
prowling  instincts  of  other  passers-by.  These  may 
be  persons  of  a  nicer  conscience  than  your  true  adept 
of  the  business,  and  feel  that  each  delicious  loiter  and 
surreptitious  bout  of  reading  must  be  paid  for,  if  only 
from  the  penny  box.  The  conscientious  prowler, 
however,  tends  with  the  passing  months  to  join  the 
more  professional  and  less  lucrative  class.  It  was 
the  distinction  of  the  Mid-day  Friend  that  he  had 
moved  in  the  opposite  direction. 

In  that  slow,  unnoticed  way  which  is  peculiar  to 
great  constitutional  changes,  his  visits  had  ceased  to 
be  an  accident  and  had  become  an  institution. 
There  had  been  first  the  involuntary  glance  at  the 
wide  and  open  entrance  as  he  passed,  and  then  the 
momentary  lingering  to  read  a  title  or  so,  and  then 
the  day  on  which  he  had  entered  the  shop  in  chase 
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of  a  colour  book  whose  vivid  charms  had  forced  it 
into  remainder  a  little  before  the  usual  time.  He 
had  turned  it  over,  looking  with  admiration  at  the 
blue  trees  and  orange  castles,  and  the  purple- 
margined  peasants  silhouetted  against  greenish  skies. 
Then  he  had  put  it  down  with  a  sigh. 

"  I'm  afraid  I  must  not  take  it,"  he  said.  "  The 
truth  is,  my  wife  doesn't  like  these  books,  and  it  vexes 
her  to  see  them  lie  about.  You  see,  she  has  made  our 
house  very  artistic — whitewash,  and  all  that." 

This  statement  at  once  aroused  sentiments  of 
interest  and  pity  in  Constance ;  delightful  and 
stimulating  emotions  which  her  customers  seldom 
provoked.  She  conceived  of  this  blunt,  square, 
bullet-headed  man,  wholesomely  animal,  poised  un- 
comfortably upon  sparse  and  tasteful  furniture ;  his 
very  weight  and  virility  an  offence,  his  broad-toed 
boots  always  in  the  way.  The  constant  society  of  a 
wife  who  condemned  all  that  one  thought  ingenious 
and  beautiful  seemed  a  more  lonely  business  than 
her  own  solitary  lodgings,  where  there  was,  at  any 
rate,  no  one  to  set  up  irksome  and  exclusive  canons 
of  taste. 

On  his  next  visit  she  learned  that  his  name  was 
Andrew :  a  circumstance  mentioned  in  connection 
with  Scotland,  the  national  thistle,  and  the  animals 
which  feed  thereon.  This  form  of  humour  seemed  a 
relief  to  him.  She  divined  that  it  was  not  permitted 
at  home.  She  had  laughed  with  such  evident 
good-humour  and  enjoyment  that  he  could  hardly 
fail  to  index  her  as  the  sort  of  woman  who  under- 
stands and  appreciates  a  man.  He  bought  a  book. 
On  the  next  day  he  returned  and  bought  another, 
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with  a  pathetic  air  of  trying  to  make  his  visits  worth 
her  while.     In  a  week  they  seemed  intimate  friends. 

Upon  this  morning  Constance  looked  forward 
almost  hungrily  to  Andrew's  visit.  She  turned 
towards  the  idea  of  his  solid  and  unimaginative 
personality  with  that  instinct  for  a  counter-irritant 
which  causes  us  to  seek  out  our  least  appropriate 
acquaintances  in  seasons  of  grief.  He  did  not  want 
to  be  spiritual,  he  did  not  want  to  think.  She  saw 
at  this  moment  much  to  commend  in  such  a  point 
of  view.  She  loved  her  body,  honoured  it  deliberately 
as  the  medium  of  all  great  experience.  The  Mid-day 
Friend  took  the  body  seriously ;  was  interested  in 
the  clothes  which  it  wore,  the  games  that  were  good 
for  it,  the  things  that  one  gave  it  to  eat.  His  own 
body  was  excellently  groomed,  warm,  efficient,  and 
compact.  He  would  have  been  shocked  and  puzzled 
by  the  suggestion  that  it  really  had  something  in 
common  with  a  column  of  dust ;  for  outside  the 
pages  of  the  Burial  Service  such  metaphors  were 
clearly  morbid  and  absurd. 

He  came.  His  "  Morning,  Miss  Tyrrel.  Hope 
you're  well.  Beastly  weather  we're  having!"  at 
once  satisfied  her  craving  for  honest  ordinariness. 
But,  to  her  surprise,  he  did  not  fidget  in  the  usual 
way ;  flick  the  pages  of  the  second-hand  novels,  or 
otherwise  try  to  find  a  reason  for  his  presence.  He 
walked  without  hesitation  towards  the  bookshelves, 
and  she  found  herself  following  him  in  the  subdued 
but  attentive  attitude  of  the  expert  saleswoman. 
For  once,  it  appeared,  there  was  a  definite  object 
in  his  visit. 

**  It's  my  wife's  birthday,"  he  said.     *'  Forgot  all 
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about  it  till  I'd  left  the  house  this  morning.  Rather 
awkward  !  I  must  take  something  home.  She's  a 
curious  woman,  you  know — childish  in  a  way,  as 
many  are,  although  clever.  Doesn't  like  these  little 
things  passed  by.  Seems  to  me  I  may  as  well  give 
her  a  book  as  anything  else.  She  reads  a  good  deal : 
the  right  sort  of  thing,  of  course.  It  occurred  to 
me  that  you'd  be  able  to  find  me  something  she 
would  like.  It  had  better  be  thoroughly  up  to  date 
or  else  quite  old-fashioned ;  anything  in  between  is 
no  good." 

Constance  successively  suggested  '*  Neolithic  Pan- 
theism " ;  "  Southern  Siberia  :  the  Home  of  the 
Soul ";  and  "  The  Duty  of  Duties  :  Development  of 
Self";  but  he  thought  that  she  was  sure  to  have 
read  all  those.  He  wandered  from  one  table  to 
another,  picking  up  books  with  an  uncertain  hand. 
She  liked  the  air  of  manly  helplessness  with  which 
he  confronted  an  intellectual  choice.  Clearly,  it 
was  important  that  he  should  avoid  any  mistake. 

"  Women  are  queer,"  he  said.  "  One  doesn't 
understand  'em.  Not  that  one  wants  to,  for  that 
matter ;  but  it's  more  comfortable  not  to  do  the 
wrong  thing  if  one  can  help  it." 

"  If  they  really  are  women — just  that — you  can't 
do  the  wrong  thing,  can  you  ?" 

"  That's  it !"  said  Andrew  eagerly.  "  That's  what 
one  wants  'em  to  be,  of  course.  But  they  never  are 
nowadays — at  least,  not  in  our  set.  Don't  seem  to 
understand  what  men  want.  Oh,  very  nice  to  us, 
do  their  duty,  and  so  on,  of  course.  I'm  not  saying 
anything.  But  clever,  and  always  worrying  about 
it :  as  if  brains  in  women  were  a  sort  of  disease.     I 
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beg  your  pardon  !  Beastly  of  me.  I  forgot.  Really, 
you  let  me  come  chatting  to  you,  and  sometimes 
one's  tongue  runs  on." 

Constance  was  aware  of  something  which  picked 
up  these  utterances,  looked  at  them  curiously,  and 
laid  them  by  with  a  helpless  air  of  non-comprehen- 
sion. But  she  resisted  its  companionship,  expelled 
it  as  it  were  from  the  neighbourhood  of  her  mind, 
and  concentrated  her  will  upon  Andrew  and  his 
interests.  His  robust  humanity  called  out  hers  to 
meet  it.  He  found  her,  on  this  morning,  peculiarly 
sympathetic;  and  never  suspected  that  her  unusual 
proximity  of  spirit  was  due  rather  to  the  repulsive 
powers  of  another  than  to  his  own  attractive 
force. 

He  was  greatly  pleased  by  an  expensive  copy  of 
Browning's  "  Christmas  Eve,"  printed  in  illegible 
Gothic  type,  with  fantastic  bloomers,  and  bound  in 
naked  millboards  held  together  by  linen  braid. 

"The  binding,"  he  said,  "is  just  right  for  our 
drawing-room — so  bare  and  simple — couldn't  be 
better.  But  she  wouldn't  read  it ;  and  I  doubt  if 
she'd  even  let  it  lie  about.  You  see.  Browning, 
from  what  I  hear,  is  just  a  bit  gone  by  in  our  set; 
and  old-fashioned  books  are  worse  to  them  than  last 
year's  clothes.  Quaint,  isn't  it,  the  way  things  come 
and  go  ?  When  we  were  first  married,  you  know, 
she  got  quite  depressed  because  I  couldn't  stick  him  ; 
and  now  he  goes  on  the  top  shelf,  with  Ruskin  and 
George  EUot  and  Carlyle." 

He  was  standing  by  her  desk ;  and  having  laid 
down  the  blatantly  austere  "  Christmas  Eve,"  he 
picked  up  a  shabby  duodecimo  and  began  to  flick  its 
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leaves,  gently  and  indifferently,  as  he  talked.  It  was 
the  "  Grand  Grimoire." 

'*  Now  here,"  he  said  presently,  **  is  a  very  rummy 
little  thing !  I  wonder  if  that  would  do  ?  I  shall 
be  late  for  lunch  if  I  don't  find  something  soon. 
What  is  it  ?  Magic,  eh  ?  That's  quite  a  notion. 
A  bit  out  of  the  common,  I  suppose.  She's  not 
likely  to  have  seen  one  before  ?" 

"  Hardly.  They  are  getting  very  scarce.  This  is 
the  first  copy  we  have  had  for  years." 

He  gazed  vaguely  at  the  queer  woodcuts  and 
strange  garbled  recipes,  as  precise  and  unemotional 
as  a  cookery-book. 

"  Queer  notions  those  old  chaps  had !  Look 
here  :  '  To  evoke  the  spirit  of  an  angel,  the  magic 
circle  being  drawn  and  the  altar  of  incense  pre- 
pared  !'     God  bless  my  soul — what  next  ?    First 

catch  your  angel,  eh  ?  Oh,  I'll  take  this  ;  it  will 
just  suit  Muriel.  She's  keen  on  spooks  and  things, 
and  she  hates  the  point  of  view  of  modern  science. 
Not  much  modern  science  here !" 

Constance  answered :  "  On  the  contrary,  if  you 
know  how  to  read  its  formulae,  this  is  modern  science, 
and  the  things  that  modern  science  hasn't  yet 
got  to." 

"  Oh,  come  !"  said  Andrew,  humouring  her. 
"  Modern  science,  you  know,  is  practical^  experi- 
mental, constructive,  and  so  on." 

"  Well,  so  is  this.  It  is  just  a  series  of  scientific 
experiments ;  nothing  else.  And  they  are  real 
enough  and  practical  enough  for  those  who  know 
how  to  perform  them,  goodness  knows !  Other 
people,  of  course,  will  find  it  about  as  enlightening 
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as  a  collection  of  chemists'  prescriptions  ;  and  about 
as  dangerous,  too,  if  they  go  meddling  without 
authority." 

**  Yes,  but  vampires  and  spells  and  salamanders, 
you  know !"  insisted  Andrew.  "  They're  all  here, 
taking  themselves  quite  seriously.  You're  not  going 
to  tell  me  those  are  scientific  facts,  are  you  ?  We 
mayn't  know  much,  but  we  are  jolly  well  sure  they 
don't  exist." 

"  You  can't  prove  a  negative." 

"  God  bless  my  soul — what  next  ?"  said  Mr.  Vince 
for  the  second  time.  Within  his  own  mind,  he 
added :  **  She  seemed  such  a  sensible  woman,  too." 

He  felt  puzzled  for  a  moment,  and  slightly  dis- 
heartened. It  was  the  first  time  that  they  had 
disagreed.  Then  the  word  **  angel "  suddenly 
occurred  to  him,  and  suggested  that  the  queer  little 
book  might  perhaps  have  something  to  do  with 
religion,  though  it  seemed  on  the  surface  to  have 
more  in  common  with  Maskelyne  and  Cooke.  There 
were  so  many  new  religions  now.  No  doubt  Miss 
Tyrrel  affected  one  of  them — a  circumstance  which 
would  explain  her  peculiar  attitude  at  once.  She 
might  even  be  a  Romanist ;  they  believed  a  lot  of 
very  curious  things.  He  became  shy  and  careful ; 
for  it  was  an  axiom  with  him  that  one  should  never 
disturb  women's  religion.  They  required  it,  poor 
creatures ! 

As  for  Constance,  she  asked  herself  with  temper  : 
"  What  on  earth  can  have  made  me  play  the  fool, 
and  talk  to  him  in  that  idiotic  way  ?  For  two 
pins  I  should  have  told  him  the  whole  affair.  Of 
course,  he   is   disgusted   now,   and  thinks   I   am   a 
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superstitious  rotter ;  and  very  likely  that  is  what 
lam!" 

Her  manner  became  constrained  and  business-like, 
confirming  his  suspicion  that  he  had  somehow 
shocked  her  by  mistake.  He  paid  for  the  Grimoire, 
and  retired  in  a  mood  of  contrition.  Constance 
wrapped  it  up  in  brown  paper,  and  tied  thin  green 
string  about  it,  with  a  certain  relief.  She  still  had  a 
vague  idea  that  in  the  absence  of  all  exciting  sugges- 
tions, it  might  be  possible  to  banish  the  humiliating 
memory  of  her  experiment,  and  of  the  tiresome 
hallucinations  which  it  had  induced. 

But  the  protective  influence  of  humanity  seemed 
to  have  departed  with  her  friend  ;  and  a  puzzled 
voice,  which  she  was  learning  to  recognize,  murmured 
in  her  ear :  "It  is  all  so  very  funny,  but  what  does 
it  mean  ?" 

And  once  more  she  looked  out  on  a  world  which 
had  become  strange  to  her — inconceivable,  grotesque. 


CHAPTER  V 

A   DOMESTIC   INTERIOR 

"How  much  more  dulcet  the  dulcis  Amavyllidis  ira, 
when  Amaryllis  knows  Sophocles  and  Hegel  by  heart !" 
— Coventry  Patmore  :  Religio  Poeta. 

ANDREW  VINCE  entered  the  drawing-room 
carefully.  The  floor  was  highly  polished,  and 
the  one  small  rug,  which  always  skated  before  his  ad- 
vancing feet,  added  to  its  deceptive  qualities.  There 
was  a  purple  sofa  near  the  window,  a  closed  cupboard 
in  one  corner.  Four  large  fat  cushions  were  arranged 
upon  the  floor.  The  walls  were  white.  There  were 
no  curtains  and  no  pictures. 

Mrs.  Vince — who  would  have  resembled  a  Domini- 
can nun  dressed  by  Liberty  had  it  not  been  for  the 
masses  of  healthy-looking  yellow  hair  which  she 
wore,  with  becoming  austerity,  in  a  coronal  plait — 
sat  upon  one  of  the  cushions,  and  spoke  with  her 
accustomed  earnestness  about  nothing  in  particular. 
She  had  applied  to  the  uses  of  society  the  journalist's 
trick  of  skimming  things  with  an  air  of  intensity,  and 
many  men  called  her  a  wonderful  little  woman. 
"  The  blue  butterfly,"  one  of  them  had  said  of  her  ; 
but   this   unusually   irreverent    epigram    had    been 
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generally  condemned,  though  constantly  repeated, 
in  her  set. 

A  member  of  this  set  lounged  before  the  fire  and 
listened  to  her  hostess's  conversation.  She,  like 
Muriel,  seemed  at  first  sight  too  healthy  to  be 
eccentric  ;  tall  and  pretty,  with  a  mature  and  com- 
fortable prettiness  that  suggested  an  easy  disposition 
and  an  absence  of  tiresome  ideals.  If  Muriel  was 
the  butterfly  of  her  circle,  Phoebe  Foster  was  its 
bumble-bee.  She  was  prosperous,  and  dressed  well ; 
believing  that  luxurious  surroundings  and  an  ample 
diet  constituted  as  fine  a  discipline  for  the  modern 
soul  as  the  tedious  simplicities  of  the  cloister  or  its 
agnostic  equivalent ;  the  workman's  dwelling  adapted 
to  the  use  of  ladies  living  alone.  "  Anyone,"  she 
said,  **  could  be  spiritual  with  self-denial,  boiled 
vegetables,  and  the  *  Lives  of  the  Saints  ';  but  it  is 
much  more  difficult  to  feel  that  you  are  resting  on 
Eternity  when  there  is  a  brocaded  cushion  in 
between." 

She  was  speaking  of  purity  as  Andrew  entered ; 
and  one  feels  it  to  be  characteristic  of  her  point  of 
view  that  she  did  not  think  it  necessary  to  change 
the  conversation. 

"One  is  obliged,"  she  was  saying,  "to  leave  the 
static  conception,  the  mere  idle  chastity,  behind. 
Where,  otherwise,  would  be  Woman's  value  to  the 
race  ?  The  courtesan  is  a  heretic,  the  nun  is  an  atheist. 
Do  you  remember  ?" 

"  Purity  in  wifehood  !"  answered  Mrs.  Vince,  with 
the  gentle  didacticism  appropriate  to  her  youth 
"  Spiritual  eugenics  !  That  must,  of  course,  be  our 
ideal.     To   bear  one   or  two   children   of  beautiful 
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character,  and  shed  an  atmosphere  of  peace  upon  the 
home." 

Andrew,  fresh  from  the  tossing  current  of  the 
streets,  the  eager  war  with  other  brains  which  made 
up  his  daily  work,  felt  that  there  was  something 
chill  and  horrible  in  the  peaceful  grey  light  which 
came  through  the  curtainless  windows,  the  peaceful 
spaces  of  white  walls  and  polished  floor,  and  the 
arrogant  prattle  of  these  women  who  sat  safely 
ensconced  as  in  a  fortress,  protected  from  life  and 
truth  by  the  earnings  of  the  men  whom  they 
despised.  It  threw  him  back  upon  himself,  as 
sudden  entrance  into  a  refrigerator  forces  the 
organism  to  draw  heavily  on  its  stock  of  latent  heat. 
Domesticity,  for  him,  had  been  drawn  in  outhne, 
with  a  pen  of  exaggerated  refinement.  Its  conven- 
tion was  excellent,  its  design  was  complete,  but  it 
still  awaited  the  warm  tints  which  should  give  it  the 
semblance  of  life. 

However,  the  place  was  his,  after  all.  He 
spread  his  coat-tails,  sat  down  deliberately  upon 
the  purple  sofa,  checked  its  recoil  by  planting  his 
heels  firmly  on  the  floor,  and  said,  "  Where's  the 
boy  ?" 

The  ladies  looked  at  one  another,  and  Muriel  rang 
the  bell  twice.  The  child  who  came  in  response  to 
it  was  fair  and  languid,  as  if  the  forces  which  brought 
him  to  birth  had  wearied  before  the  end  of  their 
task.  He  ran  to  his  mother,  and  leaned  against 
her  with  a  pretty  gesture  of  abandonment.  His 
hair  was  a  little  too  long,  his  socks  were  a  little 
too  short.  His  smile,  if  a  trifle  superior,  was 
seraphic. 
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Vince  said  to  his  son,  "  Well,  Felix,  what  have 
you  been  doing  to-day  ?" 

The  boy  answered,  "  Bits  of  poetry  and  rhythmy 
things,  of  course ;"  and  his  mother  put  her  arm 
about  him,  as  if  she  felt  competent,  at  any  rate,  to 
protect  her  child  from  the  cruder  follies  of  father- 
hood and  the  degrading  influences  of  an  ordinary 
education.  One  of  his  hands  was  within  hers  :  with 
the  other,  he  began  to  trace  the  course  of  the  black 
embroidery  which  ran  over  her  white  dress.  His 
touch  was  dainty  and  bird-like.  He  and  his  mother 
appeared  to  be  wholly  content.  They  had  forgotten 
Vince's  presence. 

Phoebe  Foster  said  to  him  politely,  "  Felix  loses 
none  of  his  prettiness.  He  is  quite  a  little  angel 
still." 

She  spoke  in  a  discreet  and  social  murmur,  and 
neither  the  child  nor  his  mother  caught  the  words. 

Andrew  replied,  "  Perhaps ;  but  he's  getting 
rather  beyond  the  angelic  stage  now.  He's  got  to 
be  a  boy  before  long,  drat  him  !  That  means  coming 
to  terms  with  Old  Nick  as  well  as  with  Gabriel,  you 
know."  His  intonation  was  quite  clear,  and  his  in- 
tention no  less  so  when  he  added,  "  He  will  be 
ready  for  the  preparatory  school  in  another  year  or 
two,  and  then  it's  good-bye  to  poetry  and  long  hair. 
Takes  a  man  to  make  a  man.  I  sometimes  think 
you  ladies  don't  quite  know  what  a  male  thing 
means." 

"We  know — some  of  us — what  it  ought  to 
become,"  said  Phcebe  gently. 

It  was  noticeable  that  whilst  Andrew's  entrance 
had  only  introduced  constraint,  that  of  Felix  had 
4—2 
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brought  with  it  a  sense  of  active  hostility.  Already 
camps  were  formed.  The  glove  had  been  thrown 
down,  and  a  little  encouragement  would  set  the  com- 
batants to  work.  Miss  Foster  rose  and  said  good- 
bye. She  loved  tranquillity,  and  believed  that  she 
had  a  right  to  it. 

Andrew  was  now  left  with  a  forced  option.  He 
could  either  change  the  conversation  or  continue  it. 
Silence  was  impossible,  for  he  did  not  live  in  his 
wife's  universe.  He  therefore  took  the  *'  Grand 
Grimoire"  from  his  pocket,  and  wished  her,  rather 
tardily,  many  happy  returns  of  the  departing  day. 

Muriel  accepted  the  little  old  book  very  graciously. 
She  had  a  keen  sense  of  duty  :  and  except  in  moments 
of  intellectual  collision,  always  treated  her  husband 
with  kindness.  Also,  in  spite  of  herself,  she  was 
pleased  and  excited  by  the  unusual  nature  of  his 

gift. 

"  This  is  quite  interesting  !"  she  said.  "  Only  the 
other  day  someone  was  speaking  to  me  about  auto- 
suggestion and  will-power,  and  the  place  which  they 
occupied  in  medieval  magic.  It  is  going  to  be  an 
important  subject,  from  the  point  of  view  of 
historical  psychology :  which  is  most  interesting,  of 
course.     But  I  am  rather  surprised  that  you " 

Felix,  still  leaning  against  her  knee,  anticipated 
her,  exclaiming,  "  Fancy  Father  finding  such  a  queer 
little  thing  as  that !"  He  would  have  pulled  it 
away,  but  his  mother  kept  it  within  her  own  hands, 
holding  it  open  firmly  and  cruelly :  the  gesture 
of  a  person  who  feels  that  her  act  of  reading 
is  far  more  important  than  any  domestic  sanctities 
which   may  happen  to  pertain   to   the  thing   read. 
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She  pressed  back  the  covers  until  the  new  morocco 
hinges  gave  the  despairing  squeak  of  a  stout 
lady  compelled  to  unsuitable  athletics ;  and  said — 
"  Look,  Felix !  This  will  interest  you.  That's 
called  a  colophon,  and  those  are  woodcuts.  Are 
they  not  rough  and  funny?  That's  the  way  that 
people  first  began  to  make  the  pictures  for  their 
books." 

Peace  might  have  reigned  in  the  room,  for  Muriel 
was  always  amiable  when  she  was  imparting  in- 
formation ;  but  Felix,  watching  the  turning  of  the 
small  torn  brownish  pages,  suddenly  arrested  the 
process,  and  broke  the  spell  by  planting  a  beautifully 
clean  little  finger  on  the  middle  of  a  leaf. 

"  What's  that  ?"  he  said. 

Muriel's  serenity  departed.  Felix  had  asked  a 
question  which  she  could  not  answer  ;  an  objection- 
able and  unheard-of  situation,  for  which  Andrew 
and  his  extraordinary  present  must  certainly  be 
blamed.     She  was  silent. 

Vince  said  cheerfully,  "  What  have  you  got  hold 
of,  old  boy  ?" 

Felix  began  to  read  aloud,  carefully,  syllable 
by  syllable,  "  *  Vaychen  stimulamaton  y  ezpares 
Tetragrammaton  oryoram  irion  esytion  existion 
eryoma!'" 

"  It  is  a  spell,  darling,"  said  his  mother. 

"  Sounds  like  one  of  my  rhythmy  things,"  answered 
Felix  :  and  Andrew  laughed  in  a  hearty  and  irri- 
tating way. 

"  Modern  education,"  he  said,  "  does  not  seem  to 
be  so  very  modern,  after  all !  I  was  told  to-day 
that  this  thing  was  full  of  modern  science  and  the 
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things  that  science  has  not  got  to  yet ;  and  it  really 
begins  to  look  rather  like  it." 

"  Who  told  you  that  ?" 

"  The  woman  from  whom  I  bought  it." 

"  But  what  does  it  mean  ?"  said  Felix  anxiously. 

Andrew  replied,  "  If  you  want  to  know  what  it 
means,  I  fancy  that  you  will  have  to  ask  Mummie  to 
take  you  to  see  the  lady  who  sold  me  this  book. 
She  knows  all  about  everything." 

**  So  does  Mummie,"  answered  FeHx.  "  And  I 
don't  like  ladies  ;  they  talk  so.  Oh,  Mummie,  what 
does  it  mean  ?" 

Muriel  left  the  question  on  one  side,  and  spoke 
directly  to  her  husband :  **  Where  did  you  pick  it 
up  ?"  she  said. 

**  Oh,  at  a  second-hand  bookshop  that  I  pass  on 
my  way  to  the  office." 

"  What  made  you  get  it  ?  Was  it  in  the  window?" 

"  No.  I  look  in  now  and  then,"  said  Andrew 
grudgingly.  He  began  to  feel  that  he  might  as  well 
have  given  her  the  Shorter  Catechism  at  once. 

Muriel  became  almost  interested.  "  You  look  in  ?" 
she  exclaimed.  "  At  a  bookshop  ?  What  an  extra- 
ordinary idea !" 

"  I  like  a  novel  to  read  with  my  lunch  sometimes," 
explained  Vince. 

Muriel  replied  indifferently,  "  Oh,  I  see  ;  I  thought 
as  they  had  things  like  this,  it  must  be  a  good 
bookshop." 

"  All  sorts,"  said  Andrew,  "  doggy  books,  travels, 
Kipling,  Corelli,  and  so  on  :  and  rows  of  these  old 
brown  things  at  the  back,  all  looking  as  if  they'd 
been  dug  out  of  a  mousy  cupboard." 
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"  And  this  woman  ?  She  sounds  rather  interesting. 
Does  she  keep  it  ?" 

"  No.  She's  the  manager.  Curious  thing  :  she's 
quite  a  lady — educated,  nice  manners.  I  suppose 
the  poor  creature  was  left  badly  off  and  didn't  find  a 
husband.  Bad  luck  !  Must  be  over  thirty  now,  but 
she  is  a  fine  woman  still.  We've  got  quite  chummy 
one  way  and  another.  It  makes  a  bit  of  a  change 
for  her,  I  dare  say,  to  have  a  little  chat  now  and 
then." 

Muriel  sprang  from  the  middle  classes,  and  had 
the  eye  for  minute  social  detail  and  all  that  is 
implied  by  it  which  is  peculiar  to  this  caste.  She 
thought  quickly  and  automatically,  **  If  this  girl 
really  finds  it  interesting  to  chat  with  a  man  like 
Andrew,  she  cannot  be  quite  a  lady." 

Felix  had  been  amusing  himself  with  the  Grimoire, 
and  now  offered  another  passage  for  interpretation. 
**  What  is  an  Undine  ?"  said  he. 
Muriel   answered,    "  It   is   a  very  beautiful  story 
which   you   shall   read  when    you    have    grown   a 
bigger  boy." 

"  No,  it's  not  a  story  ;  it's  a  thing,  and  you  say 
prayers  to  it,"  replied  Felix.  **  There's  one  in  here. 
How  funny !  Raymond  Percy  says  prayers  too ;  but 
I  don't  think  they  are  about  Undines.  Shall  I  say 
prayers  when  I'm  a  bigger  boy  ?" 

"No,  dear ;  it  will  not  be  necessary,"  said  his 
mother.  "Your  little  soul  has  been  nurtured  from 
birth.  It  will,  I  hope,  expand  like  a  flower  by  its 
own  innocent  strength." 

Felix  recognized  the  language  and  remembered 
his  supper ;  a  slice  of  bread  and  butter  with  brown 
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sugar  on  it,  which  an  old-fashioned  and  affectionate 
nurse  administered  at  half-past  six  o'clock. 

"  Please,  may  I  go  back  to  the  nursery?"  he  said. 
"Good-night,  Father.  Do  you  know,  Mummie, 
Raymond  has  got  a  lovely  rocking-horse  now,  and  a 
little  runny  train,  as  well  as  prayers  ?" 

**  Why  on  earth  don't  you  let  the  child  have  some 
toys  ?"  said  Andrew  when  his  son  had  gone  away. 
There  was  almost  a  growl  in  his  voice. 

Muriel  answered  him  gravely  and  patiently.  "  I 
have  told  you,  Andrew,"  she  said,  "that  the  child's 
training  must  be  left  wholly  in  my  hands  if  I  am  to 
undertake  it  at  all.  At  this  point,  a  divided  influence 
would  be  fatal.  He  has  his  poetry-books  and  dancing 
and  his  singing-games;  the  newest  authorities  are 
agreed  that  those  are  the  proper  agents  for  the 
development  of  the  subconscious  mind.  They  awake 
the  sense  of  joy,  which  has  no  rational  relation  to 
tin  soldiers  and  mechanical  ships.  Such  toys  only 
enchain  the  imagination,  and  cause  children  to  attach 
too  much  importance  to  material  things." 

"  Poor  little  beasts !  It's  rather  rough  luck  to  be 
a  modern  child." 

Muriel  suddenly  smiled  at  him,  with  an  aggra- 
vating and  invulnerable  radiance  that  seemed  to 
break  from  within.  **  I  won't  argue  with  you,"  she 
said.  "  We  speak  to  one  another  from  such  different 
planes  that  it  is  useless,  and  controversy  is  almost 
negative  in  its  effects  upon  the  soul.  I  like  the  little 
book;  it  was  dear  of  you  to  bring  it.  It  is  more 
interesting  to  me  than  you  can  understand.  Tell  me 
more  about  this  woman.  What  is  she  like,  and  how 
much  does  she  really  know  about  psychic  things  ?" 
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**  Oh,  she's  tall — dark — rather  solid  1"  answered 
Andrew.  *'  Looks  as  if  she  did  Swedish  gymnastics 
after  her  bath ;  that  sort  of  type,  don't  you  know  ? 

Very   good   teeth   and   nice   complexion "      He 

caught  Muriel's  expression  and  stopped. 

"  Don't  you  know  anything  about  her  that 
matters  ?"  said  his  wife  patiently. 

**  Not  much.  I  haven't  a  ghost  of  an  idea  who 
her  people  are,  or  where  she  comes  from.  But  she's 
all  right,  don't  you  know.  One  can  see  that  in  a 
second.  She  was  rather  queer  this  morning;  a  bit 
upset  by  the  damp  weather,  perhaps.  It  must  be 
chilly  work  in  that  shop  at  times,  with  the  door 
wide  open  all  day.  I'd  always  looked  upon  her  as  a 
bright,  business-like  sort  of  woman ;  full  of  sense ; 
no  frills.  But  she  said  some  extraordinary  silly 
things  about  this  book." 

Muriel  became  interested,  leaned  forward  a  little, 
and  said,  "  Tell  me." 

"  Well,  she  really  seemed  almost  inclined  to  take 
it  seriously.  Absurd,  of  course.  Can't  think  what 
she  was  driving  at.  Said  it  was  like  a  lot  of  chemists' 
prescriptions ;  useful  to  the  professional  who  knew 
what  to  do  with  them,  but  dangerous  to  amateurs 
who  didn't." 

"  How  curious  !"  exclaimed  Muriel.  "  She  must 
have  an  interesting  mind.  Perhaps  she  is  a  practical 
occultist.  One  finds  them  in  the  most  unexpected 
places :  even  on  the  Stock  Exchange,  I  hear." 

"  Oh,  she's  not  such  a  fool  as  that." 

His  wife  hardly  heard  him.  There  was  a  glow  of 
excitement  in  her  eyes.  She  had  caught  a  glimpse 
of  a  transcendental  novelty ;  and,  eager  for  the  chase. 
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entirely  forgot  to  be  grateful  to  the  man  who  had  put 
her  on  the  scent.  She  said  almost  peremptorily, 
**  What  is  the  address  of  the  shop  ?" 

Vince  gave  it  to  her ;  he  had  no  alternative. 
But  it  seemed  a  little  hard  that  Muriel,  who  took  so 
much,  should  now  annex  this  slight  yet  singularly 
satisfactory  friendship.  No  doubt  she  would  sub- 
jugate Miss  Tyrrel.  Few  women  could  resist  her; 
for  they  all,  in  Andrew's  experience,  wished  to  be 
clever,  and  Muriel  invariably  attributed  this  quality 
to  those  persons  who  shared  her  spiritual  and  educa- 
tional views.  Constance  would  be  taken  in  hand, 
patronized,  taught  to  sit  on  cushions  on  the  floor. 
She  would  soon  cease  to  laugh  at  his  jokes. 


CHAPTER  VI 

THREE   SORTS   OF   IGNORANCE 

"  If  the  doors  of  perception  were  cleansed,  everything 
would  appear  to  man  as  it  is,  infinite.  For  man  has 
closed  himself  up,  till  he  sees  all  things  through  narrow 
chinks  of  his  cavern." — Blake  :  The  Marriage  of  Heaven 
and  Hell. 

CONSTANCE  stood  high  upon  a  ladder,  vainly 
trying  to  keep  pace  with  the  interminable 
dusting  and  tidying  which  mingles  domesticity 
with  literature  in  all  well-ordered  bookshops.  The 
tightly  packed  shelves  rose  like  a  stratified  cliff  from 
floor  to  ceiling  within  a  few  inches  of  her  eyes ;  and 
she  was  poised  in  the  air  amongst  them,  like  some 
climber  hung  upon  the  face  of  a  precipice — intent  on 
their  service,  as  is  the  way  with  born  librarians  and 
bibliophiles.  There  was  something  intimate,  personal, 
and  homely  in  her  relation  with  each  volume.  She 
loved  them,  and  it  pleased  her  to  tend  them.  The 
monotony  of  her  occupation  induced,  mechanically, 
a  feeling  of  security  and  peace.  It  was  like  knitting 
raised  to  the  intellectual  plane. 

Now  and  again,  when  a  footstep  caught  her 
attention  and  suggested  the  possibility  of  an  early 
customer,  she   turned  for  a  moment  and  glanced 
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,  downwards.     Then  she  obtained  an  excellent  view 
i  of  the  establishment,  and  also  of  the  landscape  which 
^  was  framed  by  the  open  door  :  a  little  patch  of  pave- 
ment, some  bits  of  dirty  paper  in  the  gutter,  the 
skirts  and  trousers  of  pedestrians,  the  tail  tips  of 
the  many  passing  dogs.     These,  because  they  were 
living,  moving  things,  exhilarated  her.     She  longed 
to  touch  them  and  feel  their  delightful  warmth :  the 
exquisite  children  in  white  gaiters ;  their  nurses,  who 
/hastened  to  Kensington  Gardens  with  a  novelette 
peeping   under  the   perambulator  rug  ;    the   active, 
prosperous  girls,  taking  their  terriers  for  a  morning 
walk. 

,,  She  was  alone,  and  therefore  wholly  under  the 
dominion  of  the  Watcher.  So  constant  was  his 
presence,  so  rare  were  the  moments  in  which  she 
obtained  possession  of  herself,  that  this  state  of 
things  had  begun  to  seem  almost  natural.  She  was 
getting  accustomed  to  his  point  of  view ;  to  the 
curious  mixture  of  ignorance  and  arrogance,  the 
breadth  and  pettiness  that  he  displayed.  She  re- 
gretted her  experiment,  for  his  companionship  was 
'  not  pleasant ;  and  he  gave  as  yet  no  illumination  in 
j  return  for  his  lodging.  She,  as  she  divined,  must 
teach  him  the  earth  :  he  was  busy  with  his  lessons, 
probing,  guessing,  questioning  all  the  while.  But  he 
had  nothing  to  impart  about  the  heavens  in  ex- 
change, and  this  was  disappointing.  Seeking  a 
greater  freedom,  she  had  been  caught  in  a  peculiarly 
exasperating  slavery. 

But  the  thing  was  done.  With  the  fatalism  that 
was  an  aspect  of  her  general  acceptance  of  life,  she 
acquiesced  quietly  enough  in  the  queer  rearrangement 
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of  things ;  and  this  so  completely  that  her  outward 
demeanour  was  unchanged  by  it.  Mr.  John  had  not 
even  suspected  her  of  neuralgia ;  much  less  of  de- 
moniac possession.  The  dust  that  she  was  had^ 
dignity ;  it  was  not  easily  thrown  into  turmoil  by 
the  breezes  of  the  abyss.  She  took  up  her  existence 
and  dealt  with  it  day  by  day,  with  her  old  solidity 
and  calm.  -^ 

Nevertheless,  she  had  had  a  hard  week  of  it. 
There  was  her  ordinary  work  to  perform,  and  the 
spring  publishing  season  was  now  upon  them. 
There  was  Vera  to  attend  at  the  opening  and  the 
close  of  every  day.  There  were  the  innumerable 
small  duties,  the  makings  and  mendings,  letting  out 
of  tucks,  inserting  of  clean  collars,  which  wage- 
earning  women  can  never  delegate.  These  things 
had  always  filled  the  routine  side  of  life  to  over- 
flowing. Now,  there  was  added  to  them  the  enter- 
tainment of  the  sleepless  Watcher,  whose  passionate 
domination  of  her  senses  left  her  exhausted  and 
bewildered  every  night.  He  had  a  ceaseless  eager- 
ness to  see,  hear,  touch,  and  smell  the  odd  and 
clumsy  world  into  which  he  had  pushed  his  way. 
So  her  eyes,  ears,  and  hands  did  the  work  of  two ; 
and  whenever  her  will  was  dormant  for  a  moment, 
his  seized  the  helm  and  drove  the  tired  body  on  to 
fresh  experience,  and  the  tired  mind  to  fresh  inter- 
pretation. 

There  were  no  more  visual  hallucinations,  no  ap- 
parent interferences  with  the  laws  of  external  life  ; 
only  the  constant  presence  of  an  alien  point  of 
view,  and  of  a  Self,  a  Thing,  an  actual  if  intangible 
personality,  that  put  the  machinery  of  her  brain  to 
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its  own  purposes.  This  personality  infected  her, 
gave  her  a  new  flavour,  a  new  relation  to  the  other 
constituents  of  life;  as,  when  an  aromatic  herb  is 
introduced  into  the  casserole,  its  real  spirit  enters 
into  a  permanent  union  with  the  chicken.  Thus, 
very  often,  she  hardly  knew  whether  the  thoughts 
she  had  and  the  words  she  said  were  symbols  of  the 
Watcher's  ideas  or  of  her  own.  Already,  she  had 
almost  forgotten  what  the  dear  and  natural  world 
had  been  used  to  look  like,  before  her  powers  of 
perception  received  this  disagreeable  twist.  Now* 
unnaturalness  had  become  the  standard  of  reality. 

There  was  only  one  escape  from  his  overpowering 
companionship,  only  one  door  of  return  to  her  true 
self.  When  other  people  entered  into  communica- 
tion with  her,  when  life — real  life — put  in  a  peremp- 
tory claim,  and  she  responded,  there  was  civil  war ; 
her  will  to  live  struggling  with  his  will  to  know. 
Then,  if  the  external  forces  of  life  were  strong 
enough,  the  human  drove  back  the  inhuman,  and 
the  social,  normal  Constance  emerged  with  a  great 
sense  of  relief.  But  even  so,  she  was  always  acutely 
conscious  of  the  besieger  at  her  gates,  waiting  till 
the  reinforcements  should  be  withdrawn.  Then  he 
was  back  again ;  unfriendly,  egotistical,  rather  con- 
temptuous. Life,  for  him,  was  an  odd  and  interesting 
exhibition,  and  she  the  show-woman.  He  had  a 
right  to  her  services. 

He  had  recovered  from  the  first  horror  of  his  fall, 
and  was  prepared  to  enjoy  himself.  But  he  could 
not  understand  existence,  nor  could  she  explain  it ; 
for  she  had  never  before  noticed  that  it  stood  in 
need  of  explanation.     Violently  and  passionately  he 
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demanded  the  grammar  of  life ;  and  she,  who  had 
always  spoken  the  language,  of  course  knew  nothing 
of  the  rules. 

He  found  some  difficulty  in  trimming  perceptions 
which  had  been  framed  for  eternity  to  the  narrow 
outlook  of  a  bookseller's  manager  in  a  West-End 
street.  Bit  by  bit,  he  was  learning  the  uses  of  her 
senses  ;  eagerly  practising  these  new,  delightful  tricks 
of  sight  and  hearing  on  every  little  object  within  range. 
But  all  manifestations  of  energy  seemed  to  him  to 
be  much  upon  a  level.  They  were  but  moments  in  y 
the  movement  of  the  dream :  and  there  was  nothing 
in  his  idea  of  things  which  could  help  him  to  distin- 
guish the  trivial  from  the  important  incidents  of  life. 

Birth  and  death,  trade  and  traffic,  food  and  clothes, 
each  raised  in  him  astonished  curiosity.  Hence  he 
assumed,  absurdly,  that  all  these  new  objects  of  his 
knowledge  must  equally  and  of  necessity  be  worth 
the  knowing;  and  concentrated  eagerly  upon  the 
plots  of  novels,  the  flavour  of  food,  the  very  names 
of  the  streets,  trying  to  find  out  the  meaning,  or 
— with  a  more  annoying  particularity — their  use. 
Worse ;  when  she,  or  those  whom  he  viewed  through 
her  eyes,  acted,  he  presumed  a  reason  for  the  act. 
She  was  helpless  before  the  misconceptions  of  a 
creature  who  applied  the  standards  of  the  infinite 
to  civilised  daily  life. 

He  was  amazed  by  all  that  he  saw :  by  that 
love  of  the  aboriginal  burrow  which  constrains  the 
Londoner,  whenever  possible,  to  perform  the  secret 
operations  of  storage,  cookery,  and  travel  under- 
ground :  by  the  teeming  streets  in  which  our  urban 
populations  are  everlastingly  content  to  fidget.     He 
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could  not  comprehend  the  incessant  pouring  to  and 
fro  of  people  by  all  the  spacious  highways  and 
plaited  alleys.  Seen  from  his  universe,  they  were 
like  mercury  scattered  on  a  disc,  which  runs  without 
reason  in  a  hundred  little  processions  and  solitary 
drops,  unites  into  a  formless,  wriggling  mass,  and 
breaks  away  again  to  an  unending  repetition  of  the 
process. 

Now,  from  the  top  of  the  ladder,  as  he  caught 
glimpses  of  the  eternal  crawl  of  women  past  the 
shops,  the  eternal  vacant  hurry  of  the  men,  his 
questions  began  to  besiege  her  :  came  between  her 
and  the  orderly  and  satisfying  work  on  which  she 
longed  to  concentrate  her  weary  mind. 

"  They  are  all  alive,  all  conscious,  I  suppose,  these 
little  creatures  that  I  see  run  by  ?  At  least,  they 
like  to  think  that  they  are  alive.  But  why  should 
they  be  always  on  the  move  ?  What  is  the  use  of 
it  ?  Are  they  not  able  to  be  still  ?  Their  bodies 
first  run  one  way,  and  then  they  run  the  other.  I 
see  them  do  it  with  a  strange  determination,  as  if  it 
mattered  a  great  deal.  But  it  makes  no  difference, 
really ;  does  it  ?  They  cannot  get  away  yet.  Life 
means  staying  here,  does  it  not  ?  being  glued  to 
the  ground  ?  And  death  means  getting  away  ? 
However  much  they  run  about,  they  cannot  get  out 
of  the  knot  until  they  die.  Is  this  restlessness  the 
I' beginning  of  their  dying;  the  creeping  of  something 
that  is  already  corrupt  ?" 

Constance  answered,  "  No;  it  is  a  proof  of  their 
vitality.  They  cannot  rest,  cannot  be  idle,  because 
they  are  alive  and  have  so  many  things  to  do."  She 
could  think  of  no  better  explanation. 
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He  retorted  at  once,  "  But  there  are  no  real 
things  to  do.  ReaHty  does  not  change ;  it  is  per- 
fect, and  very  quiet.  I  have  always  existed  in  it, 
and  therefore  I  know.  This  activity  is  a  loathsome 
illusion  ;  it  has  no  relation  to  the  real." 

"  They  think  that  it  has." 

"  How  can  they  think  it  ?  They  know  about 
death.  They  know  that  they  are  crumbling  all  the 
time." 

"  They  don't  think  about  death.  This  is  life,  and 
they  want  to  live  it  whilst  they  can." 

*'  What  a  foolish  and  unreasonable  wish  !  Surely 
one  may  live,  taste  life,  be  in  it,  even  acquiesce  in  the 
decay,  without  the  eternal  fretfulness  of  doing  things  ? " 

"  I  do  not  know,"  said  Constance,  "  but  it  seems 
to  be  implicit  in  the  game.  We  are  pushed,  you 
know,  for  the  most  part.  We  don't  do  very  much 
of  it  ourselves.  Perhaps  if  you  played  the  game 
you  would  understand.  You  see,  when  these  people 
die,  they  will  leave  things  behind  them ;  children, 
perhaps,  whom  they  must  set  going  in  life.  Humanity 
is  a  chain,  not  a  lot  of  little  spots.  When  people 
run  to  and  fro,  they  are  pulled  by  the  other  links." 

"  But  the  children  will  die  in  their  turn.  They 
will  all  die.  Then  they  will  exist  in  the  Real  for  ever 
and  ever,  without  earning  or  eating  or  any  kind  of 
fuss.  Why  undertake  this  weariness  and  struggle, 
just  to  stay  a  few  more  hours  within  the  dream  ?  It 
is  so  ugly,  miserable,  and  meaningless !  W^hy  do 
they  not  all  try  to  die  as  soon  as  they  can  ?  Why 
do  not  you  try  to  die — now,  at  once  ?  Disentangle 
yourself  from  the  dream  ?" 

Constance  replied,  to  her  own  surprise,  "  That  is 
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against  the  rules."  She  had  not  known  it  before ; 
now,  she  was  certain  of  it.  It  was  as  if  he,  coming 
behind,  had  pushed  her  on,  beyond  her  normal 
standpoint  as  well  as  his  own,  till  she  saw  involun- 
tarily things  which  were  yet  below  his  horizon. 

"That  is  comprehensible,"  said  the  Watcher; 
"  but  if  there  are  rules  the  game  must  be  real,  and 
there  must  be  a  meaning  in  it.  The  game  that  I 
see  with  your  eyes  and  your  brain  is  lawless.  It  has 
no  prize  and  no  object.  Nothing  happens  within  it 
which  is  real." 

Glancing  back  on  her  own  experience,  Constance 
said,  "  Real  things  do  happen,  even  in  this  corner ; 
but  only  to  one's  self.  I  think  that  you  would  hardly 
notice  them ;  they  look  so  little,  so  unimportant,  to 
outsiders,  compared  with  the  beginning  and  strange 
ending  of  the  game." 

"  But  they  are  hideous,  these  things,"  replied  the 
Watcher.  "  They  are  like  the  bubbles  of  putrescence, 
which  happen  and  die,  but  cause  nothing,  leave  no 
trace.  They  confuse  the  game,  if  there  is  one ;  hide 
the  meaning.  I  suppose  it  is  concealed  somewhere 
beneath  the  froth  of  action.  If  it  is  there,  I  must 
find  it.     I  will,  and  I  shall." 

Then  Constance  suddenly  realized  that  the  thing 
which  he  was  judging  so  harshly  was  not  Life,  the 
great  goddess,  but  her  own  life,  the  little  circle  of 
sensation  in  which  she  moved  and  he  with  her.  Seen 
with^  a  stranger's  eye,  it  was  indeed  squalid,  sense- 
less. She  thought  with  shame  of  her  breakfast 
table ;  the  dingy,  threadbare  cloth,  which  had  to 
last  a  week  in  spite  of  many  brown  and  greasy 
stains,  the  smutty,  chipped  and  unpleasant  appear- 
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ance  of  the  milk  jug,  the  smears  and  the  sloppiness, 
Vera's  face  when  she  had  finished  eating  her  egg. 
Then  she  thought  of  the  dreary  streets,  and  the 
bookshop,  and  Miss  Reekyn,  the  next-door  milliner, 
who  often  offered  her  a  cup  of  tea.  That  was 
really  all.  Day  by  day  she  went  round  this  little 
ring  of  experience,  with  the  docility  and  regularity 
of  a  circus  horse. 

And  she  offered  this  to  the  Watcher,  who  had 
been  dragged  out  of  infinity  by  his  passionate 
curiosity,  his  determination  to  know  that  mystery  of 
life  which  she  saw — even  from  the  lodging-house 
window — as  the  lustrous  and  many-coloured  garment' 
of  her  God.  This  was  the  thing  that,  with  all  her 
opportunities,  with  the  fierce  flame  of  adventure 
burning  in  her  heart,  she  offered  to  Eternity  as  her 
rendering  of  existence.  She  was  ashamed,  feeling 
herself  guilty  of  a  lack  of  patriotism  in  that  she 
had  shown  this  foreign  guest  no  better  thing. 

She  said  to  him  suddenly,  "  Go  !  Go  !  find  all 
the  wonders,  look  for  the  thread.  Don't  stay  in 
this  corner  with  me." 

But  he  answered,  almost  in  anger,  "  I  cannot  go 
for  no  one  else  will  receive  me ;  and  without  a  habi- 
tation how  am  I  to  stay  within  the  dream  ?" 

Her  eyes  were  opened  for  an  instant  then.  The 
cliff  of  books  fled  far  away ;  and  she  saw  the  tideless 
and  everlasting  sea  of  spiritual  existence,  and  Life, 
like  a  little  iridescent  ball  of  foam,  blown  across 
the  surface  of  the  waves.  She  was  an  infinitesimal 
bubble  in  that  unsubstantial  mass.  In  an  instant 
it  would  be  dissolved,  reabsorbed  in  the  ocean ; 
all  its  cherished  separateness  for  ever  gone.  Mean- 
5—2 
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while,  the  Watcher  nested  within  her  bubble,  and 
was  blown  with  her  over  the  deeps.  She  shared  in 
this  moment  his  contemptuous  bewilderment,  con- 
fronted with  the  little  coloured  evanescent  world  of 
sense,  even  admitted  a  hateful  doubt  when  he 
murmured  :  **  I  suppose  you  are  alive — real,  eternal 
— somewhere  :  inside,  behind  it  all  ?  Only  caught 
much  tighter  than  I  am,  and  able  to  believe  in 
nothing  but  the  dream." 

Shet  bought,  "  Suppose  that  I  were  not  real  ? 
Suppose  that  I,  too,  were  a  dream  ?"  She  turned 
from  that  vision  in  horror  and  fear. 

The  collector,  who  had  been  making  up  the  order- 
list  in  the  back  office,  here  passed  through  the  shop 
and  said  to  her,  *'  Torrington's  traveller  is  here,  miss ; 
the  governor  says  will  you  please  see  him  as  soon  as 
you  are  disengaged  ?" 

"  Send  him  in,"  said  Constance ;  and  she  de- 
scended the  ladder  with  a  feeling  of  gratitude  for 
unexpected  rescue  from  a  thickening  web. 

Mr.  John  came  with  the  traveller ;  a  bearded, 
intelligent  person  carrying  a  small  black  bag,  who 
might  have  been  mistaken  for  an  unsuccessful  doctor 
had  he  looked  more  convincingly  antiseptic. 

•*  I  think,"  said  Mr.  John  to  his  manager,  "  that 
we  can  do  with  a  dozen  of  their  mixed  poets  in 
quarter-vellum  ?" 

**  They  come  three-and-nine  apiece  if  you  take  a 
quantity,"  interrupted  the  traveller.  **  Marvellous 
value.  Artistically  tooled  backs  and  assorted  labels ; 
the  best  thing  our  firm  has  done  in  presentation 
poets.  You  won't  regret  them.  A  splendid  window 
line,  and  safe  at  five-and-six  in  this  district." 
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Mr.  John  threw  down  the  catalogue  upon  Con- 
stance's desk.  "Just  make  a  good  selling  selection, 
Miss  Tyrrel,"  he  said.  The  action  looked  dignified, 
and  he  knew  that  it  was  judicious. 

"Burns?  Scott?  Whittier  ?"  suggested  the 
traveller  eagerly. 

She  shook  her  head.  "  No  good  to  us.  I'll  take 
Keats  two,  Shelley  two,  Milton  one.  We  don't 
do  much  in  Miltons  lately.  Browning?  Only  the 
earlier  works,  of  course  ?  Oh,  yes ;  I  had  better 
have  three  Robert  and  one  Mrs.  Four  more  to 
make  up  the  dozen.  Put  me  in  some  Longfellows ; 
we  shall  want  them  for  the  school  prize  season 
later  on." 

"  You're  a  good  buyer,  miss,"  said  the  traveller 
grudgingly. 

His  voice  was  succeeded  by  a  very  sweet  and 
gentle  one,  which  murmured,  *'  See,  Felix,  that  is 
how  they  order  the  books  we  buy  to  read.  Is  it 
not  interesting  ?  This  must  be  the  lady  whom 
Father  knows,  I  think.  How  sad — and  how  sur- 
prising—  to  find  that  Longfellow  still  sells  so 
well!" 

"Why?"  said  Felix. 

Muriel  answered,  "  He  had  bourgeois  ideals, 
darling.  You  will  understand  that  when  you  are  a 
bigger  boy." 

Constance,  catching  this  reply,  at  once  divined  a 
customer  of  the  more  fastidious  sort,  assumed  that 
air  of  understanding  which  seemed  so  sympa- 
thetic and  was  really  so  business-like,  and  said 
in  a  reassuring  tone,  "  He  is  not  generally 
read    of    course,    but    we    have    a    large    educa- 
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tional  connection,   and  I   am  obliged  to  buy  for 
that." 

**  Nothing,  I  think,"  said  the  lady  firmly,  *'  exerts 
a  worse  influence  on  the  developing  emotions  of 
children  than  the  feebler  poetry  of  the  Victorian  era. 
One  should  give  them  myth — the  myth  of  all  the 
religions — for  religions  were  invented  in  the  child- 
hood of  the  world,  were  they  not  ?" 

Miss  Tyrrel,  whom  these  statements  merely 
amazed,  glanced  at  the  new  customer,  and  was  at 
once  wholly  subjugated  by  her  appearance;  being 
one  of  those  women  for  whom  the  crucial  encounter 
and  the  overmastering  appeal  must  always  come 
from  one  of  her  own  sex.  As  she  put  it  to  herself, 
men  were  interesting  animals,  but  women  mattered 
most.  This  brilliant,  young,  absurd,  self-conscious 
creature,  with  her  serene  expression,  embroidered 
dress  and  artistically  unusual  hat,  was  like  a  pretty 
novelty  suddenly  exhibited  in  the  shop-window  of 
life.  She  revived  Constance's  drooping  belief  in  the 
resources  of  the  establishment ;  so  that  she  at  once 
became  interested,  wanted  the  delightful  thing,  and 
did  not  stop  to  ask  the  price. 

Muriel,  who  often  found  it  prudent  to  adopt  a 
deferential  tone  when  speaking  to  those  whom 
she  believed  to  be  her  inferiors,  now  said  to 
her, 

"  I  really  ought  to  apologize  for  coming  in  and 
troubling  you  like  this ;  and  just,  I  am  afraid,  at  the 
busy  time  of  the  day.  But,  you  see,  my  husband 
mentioned  you  in  connection  with  a  very  curious 
little  book  on  magic  that  he  bought  here  lately.  He 
seemed  to  think  that  you  would  be  kind  enough  to 
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tell  me  something  about  it;  and,  in  fact,  it  was  he 
who  advised  me  to  come." 

She  thought,  "  As  Andrew  is  such  a  good 
customer,  she  will  have  to  be  civil  to  me  after 
that." 

As  for  Constance,  she  at  once  perceived  that  this 
must  be  the  wife  of  the  Mid-day  Friend ;  and  was 
amazed  that  a  creature  who  was  at  once  beautiful, 
intelligent,  and  ridiculous  could  fail  to  satisfy  the 
demands  of  any  reasonable  man.  She  had  pictured 
Mrs.  Vince  as  austere,  flat-waisted,  even  Early 
Italian  in  type.  But  Andrew  evidently  possessed 
a  fascinating  toy,  and  would  not  be  content  because 
it  refused  to  be  turned  into  a  companion.  This  was 
foolish  of  him.  Where  he  would  not  play,  Con- 
stance, whose  toy-cupboard  life  had  not  furnished 
very  richly,  was  willing  enough  to  enjoy  the  oppor- 
tunity of  a  game.  At  this  moment  she  felt  a 
desperate  need  of  something  to  fall  in  love  with ; 
something  that  would  restore  her  lost  confidence  in 
the  world  of  sense;  and  Muriel,  being  both  silly  and 
pretty,  seemed  specially  adapted  to  this  purpose. 

She  said,  "  I  think  the  little  book  that  you  mean 
must  be  the  Grimoire  that  Mr.  Vince  bought  here 
a  few  days  ago.  I  am  afraid  I  cannot  tell  you  very 
much  about  that.  It  was  bought  in  with  a  number 
of  other  old  books  at  a  country  sale,  and  has  no 
history." 

It  was  Felix  who  replied,  "We  don't  want  to 
ask  about  history,  thank  you.  Mummie  knows  about 
that.  We've  really  come  because  she  doesn't  know 
about  Undines,  and  if  they  are  real.  You  see,  it's 
rather  important,  because,  of  course,  if  they  are  real, 
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I  shall  have  to  know  about  them  when  I'm  a  bigger 
boy.     Father  said  you  knew  about  everything." 

"  My  husband,"  said  Mrs.  Vince,  "is  hardly  what 
one  would  call  a  bookish  man,  though  he  tells  me 
that  he  often  comes  here  for  novels  and  so  on.     But 

'  I  am  interested  in  these  subjects  ;  they  are  most 
curious,  as  I  dare  say  you  know,  from  the  psycho- 
logical point  of  view,  and  I  find  few  things  so 
satisfying  to  the  intuitive  sense  as  subliminal  psycho- 
logy.    I  fancied,  from  what  he  told  me,  that  you 

'  also  were  a  student  of  psychic  things,  and  of  their 

i  relation  to  the  mystical  and  occult." 

Constance  fell.  She  did  not  seriously  suppose 
that  Muriel's  charming  appearance  indicated  any 
understanding  of  transcendental  matters ;  but  she 
was  in  the  mood  which  makes  a  shipwrecked  man 
drink  sea-water,  knowing  that  it  will  only  induce  a 
more  maddening  thirst,  but  unable  to  resist  the 
momentary  consolation.  She  therefore  said,  "  I  told 
Mr.  Vince  when  he  bought  the  little  book  that 
it  was  not  so  absurd  as  it  seemed.  I  am  afraid 
that  he  thought  me  very  silly  and  credulous ;  but 
evidently  you  are  more  inclined  to  agree  with  me  ?" 
As  she  spoke,  the  troubled  movements  of  the 
"Watcher  reminded  her  that  she  was  dealing  dis- 
ingenuously—  even  frivolously — with  one  of  the 
sparsely  distributed  realities  which  had  enabled  him 
to  forge  a  link  between  infinity  and  earth. 

"  You  must  not  let  my  husband's  remarks  annoy 
you,"  said  Muriel.  **  All  men  are  materialists ;  and 
really,  I  don't  know  that  one  wants  them  to  be  any- 
thing else.  But  I  do  so  entirely  agree  with  you ! 
Few  things  are  so  absurd  as  they  seem,  I  think  : 
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and  even  if  they  were,  one  should  keep  an  open 
mind  towards  the  unseen.  In  the  hght  of  modern 
thought,  we  are  learning  to  understand  these  sub- 
jects more  and  more." 

Constance  replied,  "  Modern  thought  makes  no 
difference,  you  know,  really.  The  thing  is  there, 
and  always  has  been.  At  the  most,  we  have  only 
given  it  new  names,  and  invented  a  new  explanation." 

"How  interesting  of  you  to  say  so!"  exclaimed 
Muriel.  **  I  see  that  you  are  a  Medievalist.  And 
you  are  really  inclined  to  take  magic  seriously  ?  You 
beheve  that  the  old  occultists  were  justified  in  the 
claims  that  they  made  ?  That  there  is  something  in 
it  beyond  self-suggestion  and  hypnosis  ?" 

"I   don't   believe,"   said   Constance,  "because   I^ 
know.     It's  the  people  who  don't  know  who  have  to  , 
try  and  believe :  and  I  should  think  they  would  find 
it  rather  difiicult." 

She  stopped  ;  but  it  was  too  late.  Muriel,  whom 
unorthodox  dogmatism  always  delighted,  invited  her 
to  tea  with  enthusiasm.  The  astonished  voice  of 
the  Watcher  cried  in  its  turn,  **  Go,  go !"  and 
Constance,  amazed  by  the  suddenness  of  the  event, 
consented. 

As  they  left  the  shop,  Felix  said  to  his  mother, 
"  Mummie,  I  think  this  is  a  new  kind  of  lady." 

Muriel  misunderstood  him.  "  Darling,"  she 
answered,  "lots  of  ladies  wear  pinafores  and  do 
work." 

"  Different  inside,  I  mean,"  said  Felix  firmly. 

Muriel,  who  shared  the  opinion  of  the  best  modern 
authorities  on  family  life,  that  we  can  learn  more 
from  our  children  than  they  can  ever  learn  from  us, 
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looked  back  at  Miss  Tyrrel  with  renewed  interest. 
She  felt  that  her  careful  development  of  the  boy's 
subconscious  mind  was  already  having  its  reward. 
She  would  be  able  to  use  him  as  a  terrier  in  seeking 
out  those  abnormal  persons  whose  presence  in  her 
drawing-room  gave  her  so  much  delight. 

She  caught  Constance's  eye  as  she  turned.  The 
Watcher  had  come  back  to  the  windows,  and 
Muriel  noticed  with  surprise  their  wild  and  strange 
expression  of  bewilderment,  loneliness,  and  curiosity. 

"  Poor  thing !"  she  thought.  *'  I  expect  she  has  a 
very  dull  time  of  it.  Commercial  society  must  be 
most  trying  to  such  an  intelligent  woman  as  that. 
My  visit  has  been  quite  an  excitement.  I  am  glad 
that  I  asked  her  to  call." 


CHAPTER  VII 

THE   STREET  AND   THE   DRAWING-ROOM 

"The  key  of  the  great  mysteries  lies  hidden  in  all 
things  around  us,  but  the  perplexities  of  the  convention 
hinder  us  from  finding  it." — A.  E  Waite  :  A  Book  of 
Mystery  and  Vision. 

BECAUSE  she  had  made  a  little  place  for  the 
Watcher,  "had  accepted  his  presence,  even  took 
a  certain  pride  in  her  guardianship,  Constance  now 
found  herself  subjected  to  a  steady  invasion,  as  one 
after  another  the  chambers  of  her  mind  opened  their 
doors  to  him.  His  vision  was  merged  with  hers  in 
all  save  immediately  human  matters.  Thus  she  was 
finally  made  aware  of  a  new  aspect  of  the  universe ; 
of  an  angle  from  which  she  might  perceive  the 
splendour,  aliveness,  and  mysterious  qualities  of 
natural  things,  the  inconceivable  lunacy  of  most 
man-arranged  things. 

This  happened  to  her  with  a  rush  upon  the 
Saturday  afternoon  on  which  she  went  to  tea  with 
Mrs.  Vince.  She  had  set  out  with  eagerness  :  a  little 
excited,  as  always  when  adventure  or  new  experience 
was  on  hand,  and  therefore  perhaps  the  more  ready 
to  open  her  eyes  on  strange  truth.  It  was  early  in 
May,  and  there  were  moments  of  a  shy  and  exquisite 
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sunshine  between  the  passing  of  the  fluffy  clouds. 
Constance,  alighting  from  her  omnibus,  came  down 
a  steep  and  tree-planted  street  with  her  face  to  the 
south.  She  was  in  a  superior  residential  neighbour- 
hood ;  and  the  houses  upon  either  hand  were  built  of 
red  brick  and  had  many  large,  clean  windows,  all 
opened  at  the  top,  and  furnished  with  casement 
curtains  of  soft  silk.  Expensive  tulips  of  discordant 
tints  grew  in  the  little  gardens.  There  were  fan- 
tastic knockers  on  many  of  the  doors. 
/  It  was  in  this  unexpected  district  that  she  saw  the 
"^i  Shining  Tree.  It  sprang  upon  her  consciousness  out 
of  the  patchy,  sunny  world  of  paving-stones,  window- 
boxes,  and  pale  blue  sky;  complete,  alive,  a  radiant 
personality,  whose  real  roots,  she  was  sure,  penetrated 
far  beyond  the  limitations  of  the  material  world. 

She  gazed,  astonished,  into  the  heart  of  it ;  saw 
the  travail  and  stress  of  the  spirit  of  life  crying  out 
for  expression,  the  mysterious  sap  rushing  through 
its  arteries,  the  ceaseless  and  ritual  dance  of  every 
speck  of  substance  which  built  it — that  eternal  setting 
to  partners,  which  constitutes  the  rhythm  of  the 
world.  She  perceived  the  long  and  eager  fingers 
fringed  with  tentacles  too  delicate  for  sight,  which 
clawed  their  way  far  into  the  earth ;  their  fervid  and 
restless  search  for  food  to  nourish  the  arrogant  and 
tufted  tail  which  they  sent  into  the  upper  air.  It 
was  as  if,  accustomed  to  glance  carelessly  at  the  face 
of  an  agreeable  and  conventionally-clothed  acquaint- 
ance, that  acquaintance  were  now  revealed  to  her 
in  the  awful  dignity  of  the  nude. 

As  for  the  tufted  tail,  it  was  no  elastic  and  ingenious 
arrangement  of  branch  and  twig,  set  with  buds  and 
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young  leaves ;  no  convenient  perching  place  of  in- 
numerable sparrows.  It  broke,  like  an  imprisoned 
angel,  through  the  concrete  prosperities  of  the 
street ;  its  airy  filaments  enmeshed  a  light  which 
she  had  never  seen  before.  In  that  light  it  dwelt, 
solitary :  apart,  yet  very  near.  There  was  some- 
thing between  them  :  something,  in  spite  of  her  long- 
ing, which  kept  them  separate.  She  wondered  what 
it  could  be.  She  saw  each  leaf  fierce  and  lucent  as 
an  emerald,  radiant  of  green  fire :  blazing — passionate 
with  energy — a  verdant  furnace,  wherein  trans- 
cendent life  was  distilled,  cast  into  the  mould  of 
material  things.  Either,  as  she  supposed  for  a 
moment,  it  was  not  there  at  all,  or  else  it  had  always 
awaited  the  perceiving  intelligence,  in  virtue  of  some 
amazing  significance  that  it  had ;  a  nook  which  it  filled, 
a  truth  that  it  expressed,  within  the  Universal  Dream. 

Its  presence  obliterated  the  clumsy  shapes  of 
the  ordinary  world  and  their  foolish  limita- 
tions. It  gave  her  a  vision  of  another  universe ;  of 
the  whirl  through  space  of  countless  planets,  all 
teeming,  feathery,  flowering,  to  the  angelic  eye,  with 
some  such  radiant  inflorescence  as  this.  She  saw 
the  Cosmos  as  God's  flower  garden,  in  which  He 
strode,  well  content,  in  the  cool  of  the  day ;  and 
man  as  the  little  scuttling  insect,  breeding  and  feed- 
ing amongst  the  leaves. 

She  saw  it  thus  for  an  instant,  the  shining,  glassy, 
pulsating  thing.  Then,  as  it  seemed,  another  veil 
was  stripped  from  her  eyes,  and  she  saw  it  in  its 
unimaginable  reality,  as  it  is  seen  by  the  spiritual 
sight ;  remote,  and  more  wonderfully  luminous,  the 
fit  object  of  her  adoration. 
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The  Watcher's  voice  cried  within  her,  **  Ah, 
beautiful,  exquisite  world  !  Here  at  last  is  the  mean- 
ing, the  Real,  the  Idea !  Why  did  I  not  understand 
before  ?" 

As  for  her,  she  had  nothing  to  say,  nothing  to 
show  him.  She  was  too  astonished  and  too  full  of 
joy. 

He  said  again,  "Ah,  what  amazing  happiness 
you  have,  you  little  creatures !  All  the  shapes  and 
colours,  and  the  sharp  edges  against  the  light,  and 
the  lovely  little  differences  of  things !  What  a 
splendid  dream  !  What  a  gloss  upon  eternity ! 
How  satisfying !  But  why  do  you  always  look  at 
the  other  side  ?  How  greatly  you  are  mistaken,  and 
how  much  joy  you  must  miss,  because  of  being  busy 
with  unreal  and  ugly  things  !" 

A  woman  passed,  dressed  in  Isabella-coloured  rags. 
Her  coarse  hair  was  gathered  in  an  unseemly  knot 
by  the  help  of  a  bit  of  common  string.  Her  dingy, 
mottled  stockings  lay  in  folds  about  the  ankles. 
Her  boots  were  unlaced.  She  carried  a  tiny  baby 
at  her  breast,  and  a  few  bunches  of  shabby  violets 
in  a  basket.  The  baby  was  a  condensed  statement 
of  human  unpleasantness;  the  violets,  in  their  pre- 
sent condition  of  purplish  pulp,  still  conveyed,  like 
kings  in  exile,  a  poignant  suggestion  of  lost  fragrance 
and  shy  grace. 

This  smudged  sketch  of  womanhood  came  between 
Constance  and  the  Tree;  unconscious  of  the  thing 
that  was  close  to  her,  and  of  the  parted  veil  through 
which  the  other  woman  peeped.  She  was  wrapped 
closely  in  her  own  cares  and  discomforts  :  a  ragged 
vestal — virgin  to  all  delights  save  one — so  busy  tending 
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the  difficult  flame  of  life  that  she  never  had  time  to 
warm  herself  by  its  rays.  The  Watcher  withdrew 
from  his  look-out  when  she  came  within  its  field ; 
one  could  feel  the  strong  contractive  movement  of 
loathing  which  her  image  had  evoked. 

He  said,  "  Why  do  you  let  your  earth  breed  such 
horrible  things  ?  Stamp  them  out  !  Feed  the 
beautiful  and  starve  the  vile." 

Constance  answered,  **  I  don't  think  one  can, 
because  it  is  all  one." 

The  Watcher  replied,  **  No,  no  !  How  foolish, 
how  blind  you  are !  Here  is  the  true  and  lovely 
dream  close  beside  you.  Look  at  it ;  live  in  it.  This 
is  the  true  projection  of  the  Will.  But  the  ugly 
side  of  vision  is  all  false.  Leave  that  alone ;  let  it 
die !" 

The  woman  came  nearer  and  said,  "  Violets, 
lady  ?  Do  buy  some  violets  !  I  ain't  taken  nothing 
to-day."  The  hopeless  effort  of  the  myriad  feeble 
poor,  all  the  teeming  alleys,  the  indistinguishable 
hordes,  seemed  to  come  as  a  wailing  chorus  to  her 
words. 

Somewhere  in  Constance's  mind  an  inhabitant 
arose  who  knew  that  music  ;  who  wrestled  with  the 
Watcher  for  possession  of  her  will,  saying  :  *'  Cling 
to  the  human,  however  loathsome.  Do  not  refuse 
life  in  all  her  implications." 

But  the  Shining  Tree  was  there,  as  it  seemed, 
with  the  other  message,  crying,  *'  Open  your  eyes  to 
the  light,  to  a  world  made  luminous.  Leave  the 
shadows.  Come,  come  !"  The  Watcher  applauded 
those  words. 

There  she  was,  between  two  worlds  of  experience. 
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between  the  two  great  expressions  of  the  Spirit  of 
Life ;  the  Shining  Tree  in  its  transcendental 
splendour  and  security,  and  the  shifting  agonized 
and  pullulating  deeps.  Beauty  called  her  through 
the  parted  veil  of  perception,  casting  open  door  after 
door  upon  the  countless  aspects  of  creation.  But 
pain,  friendly,  ugly  human  pain,  was  at  her  elbow, 
whispering  that  this  was  a  birthright  which  she 
would  only  renounce  at  her  cost. 

The  unsavoury  baby  stirred  under  its  shawl  at 
this  moment,  and  thrust  out  a  tightly  clenched  and 
grimy  fist.  Then  Constance  saw  for  an  instant 
Life  the  ever-lovely — fertile,  heedless,  generous  life — 
springing  beneath  the  rags ;  fresh  and  exquisite  as 
nascent  corn  beneath  the  mould.  Its  champion 
within  her  acknowledged  this  presence  ;  recognizing 
it  as  identical  with  that  vision  by  which  it  had  always 
been  guided  and  upheld,  and  unconscious  of  its 
maimed,  degraded  face.  The  child  and  his  mother 
became  a  symbol,  and  Love  was  in  the  air,  very 
humble  and  glad,  saying,  *'  Vita,  dulcedo  et  spes 
nostra,  salve  !" 

The  woman  had  grown  to  the  likeness  of  the 
Shining  Tree ;  she  too  was  radiant,  eternal,  and 
sublime.  The  spirit  of  life  ran  like  a  divine  fire  in 
her  veins,  and  was  given  to  the  infant  at  her  breast. 
She  had  become  a  majestic  link  in  the  process  of 
creation ;  an  auxiliary  of  the  angels.  A  fresh  door 
was  thrown  open  upon  reality,  whereby  it  was  seen 
that  even  the  prisoners  in  the  dungeon  still  wore  the 
insignia  of  kings.  The  Tree  was  there,  throwing,  as 
it  were,  the  shelter  of  a  transcendental  loveliness  and 
knowledge  about  the  poor  efforts  of  those  entangled 
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in  the  flesh.     The  woman  and  child,  seen  against  it, 
were  an  image  of  all  life. 

It  seemed  an  anticlimax  to  give  the  woman  six- 
pence, to  look  with  interest  at  the  baby's  moist  and 
smutty  face ;  but  she  did  it.  In  this  act  that  deep- 
seated  personality  within  her  became  dominant ;  the 
baffled  and  disgusted  Watcher  loosed  the  reins.  Ac- 
knowledging beauty,  she  had  vindicated  her  humanity 
by  paying  her  deepest  reverence  to  life ;  a  proceeding 
which  can  only  seem  insane  to  those  spiritual  natures 
which  have  not  been  passed  through  the  furnace  of 
love. 


She  came  to  Mrs.  Vince's  drawing-room  hardly 
prepared  by  the  curtain-raiser  for  a  full  appreciation 
of  that  comedy  which  was  the  main  business  of  her 
afternoon.  Andrew  met  her  with  surprise,  for  his 
wife  had  forgotten  to  tell  him  of  the  invitation.  He 
looked  thicker  than  ever  in  his  own  home ;  and  so 
out  of  place  that  Constance  found  it  difficult  to  re- 
member that  he  was  her  host. 

His  civilities  were  automatic.  He  had  said,  **  Very 
good  of  you  to  come  to  us  !"  before  he  realized  that 
the  goodness,  for  once,  was  actually  on  Muriel's  side. 
She  was  going  to  be  kind  to  Miss  Tyrrel.  This,  he 
felt,  would  be  a  delicate  matter ;  but  he  was  obliged  to 
acknowledge  her  conduct  as  perfect.  It  must  clearly 
be  a  point  of  honour  with  all  three  of  them  to  forget 
the  bookshop ;  and  Vince  saw  it  with  a  painful 
distinctness  when  his  friend  was  announced.  There- 
fore the  curious  sincerity  of  Muriel's  welcome  amazed 
him.     There  were  interesting   people  in  the  room ; 
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but  she  turned  from  them  all  to  attend  on  her  new 
guest. 

She  said,  "  I've  been  looking  forward  so  much  to 
this  :  in  fact,  we  all  have !  I  know  you're  wonderful ; 
oh,  yes !  I  saw  it  the  moment  that  I  met  you.  My 
little  boy  felt  it  too ;  and  you  know  how  sensitive 
children  are — they  are  near  the  Source,  and  have  not 
had  time  to  forget.  But  you  shan't  be  teased  to  tell 
people  things.  I  promise  !  They  are  all  longing  to 
meet  you  ;  and  if  you  would  rather,  they  will  have 
to  be  contented  with  just  that !" 

She  smiled  at  Constance  with  an  air  of  secret  in- 
timacy, shutting  her  in  the  little  circle  of  her  own 
comprehension.  The  effect  was  dazzling,  for  Muriel 
was  looking  unusually  pretty.  Her  hair  was  arranged 
with  a  laborious  and  becoming  simplicity  ;  her  large 
eyes  shone  with  spiritual  enthusiasm.  If  gaiety  could 
rightly  be  attributed  to  the  really  high-minded,  she 
was  almost  gay  upon  this  afternoon ;  and  Andrew, 
watching  her,  was  amazed  that  such  exaltation  could 
be  produced  by  lectures,  exclusive  ideals,  and  a 
vegetarian  diet.  The  woollen  underclothing  which 
he  knew  that  she  affected  would  have  kept  any 
ordinary  woman  from  attaining  that  air  of  esoteric 
smartness  which  constituted  Muriel's  peculiar  charm. 

Constance  drifted  away,  leaving  her  hostess  at 
liberty.  Miss  Foster  at  once  took  her  place  and 
said  softly,  "  Who  is  the  big  dark-haired  woman  in 
impossible  brown  kid  gloves  ?" 

"  She  is  going  to  be  interesting,"  answered  Muriel. 
*'  At  least,  I  hope  so  ;  but  they  are  very  tiresome 
sometimes.  Occult  things,  magic  and  so  on.  Talk 
to    her,    there's    a    dear,    and    presently    I'll    get 
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Mrs.  Reed  to  draw  her  out.  It  is  her  first  visit. 
I've  just  been  putting  her  at  her  ease.  Oddly  enough, 
it  was  Andrew  who  discovered  her ;  and,  as  a  matter 
of  fact,  she  keeps  a  shop." 

"  Being  in  a  shop,  nowadays,  is  so  very  different," 
said  Phoebe. 

"  Yes ;  but  still,  even  now,  a  shop  isn't  quite.  It 
is  books,  you  see.  Rather  a  new  idea,  isn't  it  ? 
And  rather  a  pity,  I  think.  Of  course,  if  it 
were  hats,  or  old  furniture,  anyone  would  receive 
her." 

"  I  expect  she  is  a  lady ;  she  certainly  moves  like 
one,"  said  another  guest,  who  had  been  listening  to 
the  conversation. 

**  Yes,  I  noticed  that  at  once,"  replied  Muriel. 
Then,  recollecting  herself,  she  added  hastily :  "  But 
at  any  rate  she  is  a  woman,  which  is  of  course  a  far 
greater  thing." 

"  And  rarer,"  observed  Andrew  abruptly. 
All  the  ladies  in  his  vicinity  looked  at  him  with  as 
much  surprise  as  if  an  infant  in  arms  had  made  an 
intelligible  remark. 

•*  I  will  go  and  talk  to  her,"  said  Phoebe,  in  whom 
Andrew  aroused  that  instinctive  dislike  which  all 
women  feel  for  the  husbands  of  their  more  cultivated 
friends.  Also,  she  wished  to  help  Muriel  with  her 
party;  and  was  aware  that  if  the  new  acquisition 
were  first  drawn  out  by  the  wrong  person,  her  value 
as  an  asset  would  be  sensibly  diminished. 

She   approached   Constance ;  but  too  late.     Miss 

Tyrrel  had  already  been  captured.     A  comfortable 

lady  in  very  worldly  clothes  sat  by  her  on  the  sofa ; 

and   Phoebe,  recognizing   in    Mrs.   Wetherbee  that 

6—2 
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hateful  form  of  stupidity  which  is  apt  to  make  one's 
own  cleverness  seem  absurd,  shortened  sail,  and 
remained  at  a  little  distance  in  an  attitude  of 
watchful  detachment. 

'*  I  don't  think,"  said  Mrs.  Wetherbee,  without 
further  preliminary,  "that  I  have  seen  you  at  one 
of  Mrs.  Vince's  parties  before  ?" 

"  No,"  said  Constance. 

"  You  were  wise  to  come.  I  always  do ;  it  amuses 
me.  She  doesn't  want  me ;  but  there  are  some 
people,  you  know,  that  even  these  clever  young 
women  are  obliged  to  ask.  You  see,  I've  known 
Andrew  ever  since  he  was  in  petticoats.  Very 
unsuitable  he  looked  in  them — such  a  little  man  ! 
Muriel  dislikes  me  because  I  haven't  got  a  soul :  but 
as  I  live  next  door,  she  has  never  been  able  to  drop 
me.     Tiresome  for  her,  isn't  it  ?" 

She  chuckled,  stuffed  a  soft  mauve  pillow  into  the 
space  between  her  shoulders  and  the  sofa,  and 
continued  talking  in  that  mood  of  unbridled  confidence 
about  other  people's  business  which  the  company  of 
an  entire  stranger  will  sometimes  provoke. 

"  Muriel,"  she  said,  "  is  a  pretty  girl,  isn't  she  ? 
Piquante,  unusual ;  even  artistic  clothes  never  look 
dowdy  on  her.  One  isn't  surprised  that  Andrew  fell 
in  love,  although  the  little  wretch  hadn't  a  penny." 

"  I  admire  Mrs.  Vince  immensely,"  replied  Con- 
stance. 

**  Too  much  like  a  Madonna  in  a  drawing-room  to 
please  me,"  said  Mrs.  Wetherbee.  "  Give  her  a  halo, 
a  blue  tea-gown,  and  a  baby — but  she  never  had 
another  after  Felix,  lazy  creature!  As  for  poor 
Andrew,  he  is  just  in  the  position  of  a  St.  Joseph  in 
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these  nice  little  pictures  you  get  at  High  Church 
shops.  I  can't  think  how  they  do  them — only 
eighteenpence  in  real  oak  frames.  Well,  that's  what 
he  makes  me  think  of :  standing  up  behind,  in  a  very 
uncomfortable  position,  whilst  Muriel  is  admired. 
A  good,  honest  fellow,  with  sound  business  instincts 
and  his  living  to  get  at  his  trade,  shut  up  with  a 
painfully  unique  and  exquisite  wife.  Everyone  else 
on  their  knees  before  her,  and  he  feeling  that  attitude 
rather  fatiguing  after  a  hard  day's  work.  How 
coarse  and  ugly  all  the  ordinary  little  comfortable 
bad  habits  must  appear  in  such  company !  Could 
you  drink  bottled  stout  with  that  sitting  at  the  other 
end  of  the  table  ?  Would  it  be  possible  to  snore  in 
the  presence  of  a  really  spiritual  woman  ?  That  is 
Andrew's  condition  all  over.  Muriel  enjoys  her 
own  virtues  thoroughly;  but  his  don't  agree  with 
the  furniture,  and  so  they  have  to  be  kept  out  of 
sight." 

Constance,  who  was  too  much  interested  in 
Muriel's  hair  to  care  very  much  about  her  virtues, 
was  bewildered  by  this  brutal  frankness,  and  had 
nothing  to  say.  There  was  a  short  silence ;  and 
Miss  Foster,  seeing  her  opportunity,  pounced. 

"  I  want  you,"  she  said,  "  to  talk  to  me  a  little,  if 
you  will.  We  haven't  been  introduced,  but  I  feel 
that  we  know  one  another.  Mrs.  Vince  told  me  one 
or  two  things.  You  must  not  mind.  I  am  sure  that 
we  shall  be  sympathetic.  I  too  have  a  great  belief 
in  the  undeveloped  faculties  of  man." 

Constance  replied,  "  I  am  afraid  that  Mrs.  Vince 
is  mistaken.  I  am  a  very  ordinary  person  :  and  as 
to  the  subjects  which  interest  her,  I  know  hardly 
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anything ;    beyond,  perhaps,  the  immensity  of  my 
own  ignorance." 

"  Intuition,"  said  Phoebe,  *'  is  greater  than  know- 
ledge. And  especially  a  woman's  intuition,  unhindered 
by  the  love  of  carnal  things." 

Constance  could  see  Andrew  in  the  middle  dis- 
tance, moving  to  and  fro  with  the  awkward  and 
desperate  motions  of  a  man  resisting  to  the  utmost 
his  natural  instinct  for  flight.  He  was  so  humbly 
human,  so  desperately  real,  that  she  almost  expected 
house  and  tea-party  to  dissolve  and  leave  him,  in- 
curably actual,  poised  in  space. 

Muriel  had  retreated  to  the  window,  whence  her 
gentle  and  earnest  voice  could  be  heard  now  and 
then.  She  was  conversing  with  two  clean-shaven 
and  frock-coated  youths,  whose  presence  was  obvi- 
ously a  tribute  to  the  appearance  rather  than  to  the 
opinions  of  the  assembled  ladies.  One  of  them  kept 
a  perpetual  but  unostentatious  watch  upon  the  move- 
ments of  Miss  Foster.  The  other  looked  at  his 
hostess,  whilst  he  listened  to  a  heavy,  sallow  woman, 
with  greasy  black  hair,  prominent  eyes,  and  many 
Egyptian  ornaments. 

The  sallow  woman,  whose  name  was  Mrs.  Reed, 
was  speaking  in  a  voice  of  extraordinary  power  and 
sweetness.  "Salt,  sulphur,  and  mercury,"  she  said, 
*'  are  really  in  their  ultimate  implications  the  Three 
Maries  at  the  sepulchre  of  Sol.  When  we  have 
learned  this,  we  are  at  the  threshold  of  the  Grand 
Arcanum ;  for  complicity  of  myth  merges  in  unity 
of  experience,  if  we  could  but  understand." 

"  What  is  the  Grand  Arcanum  ?"  asked  the  youth 
who  was  watching  Miss  Foster. 
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The  sallow  lady  looked  at  him  severely.  "  Osiris," 
she  said,  "died  a  sacrifice;  and  of  Isis  Horus  was 
reborn.  Alchemical  gold  is  the  fruit  of  destroying 
fire.     Does  this  tell  you  nothing  ?" 

The  questioner  was  abashed,  and  his  companion 
muttered  **  Poor  old  Freddy!"  in  an  almost  audible 
tone. 

Muriel  broke  in.  **  We  must  not,"  she  observed, 
"  attribute  too  much  finality  even  to  pre-Christian 
myths,  I  think.  Can  they,  after  all,  be  more  than 
methods  of  training  the  subconscious  mind  to  an 
apprehension  of  Truth  ?" 

"  No,"  said  Freddy,  moving  away  with  a  dexterity 
which  was  clearly  the  result  of  long  practice. 

It  was  at  this  point  that  the  Watcher,  surging  up 
to  the  encounter  of  this  inner  nest  of  illusion  and  the 
new  existences  that  it  contained,  exclaimed  in  her 
mind,  *'  It  is  all  unreal,  confused,  and  hopeless  1 
Ah,  why  will  they  pervert  and  spoil  the  dream  ?" 

She  was  off  her  guard,  he  was  strong,  and  the 
words  were  audible.  She  heard  her  lips  say  them. 
They  sounded  strange  and  uncivil,  and  she  wondered 
what  would  happen  next.  Fortunately,  Phoebe 
understood  them  to  be  a  reply  to  her  last  observa- 
tion. She  said  approvingly,  "  That  is  so  true ! 
Knowledge  without  insight  leads  us  from  the  light 
instead  of  to  it.     I  see  that  you  are  a  mystic." 

"  All  young  people  like  to  call  themselves  mystics 
nowadays,"  interrupted  Mrs.  Wetherbee,  with  a 
knowing  air  of  kindly  contempt.  "  I  often  wonder 
whether  they  know  what  they  mean  by  it." 

"  Surely,"  said  Phoebe  gently,  **  a  mystic  is  one 
who  lives  in  reality  instead  of  in  appearance  ?" 
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Constance  heard  her  own  voice  saying,  "  Then 
there  can  be  no  mystics  on  the  earth." 

**  Oh,  I  cannot  agree  with  you  there,"  replied 
Phoebe.  "  Indeed,  we  know  to  the  contrary ;  for 
the  great  mystics  have  left  their  records  behind. 
Did  we  not  know  that  ecstasy  and  meditation  can 
shift  the  threshold  of  consciousness  and  open  the 
soul's  eyes  upon  the  unseen,  we  should  be  miserable 
indeed." 

Constance,  still  at  the  mercy  of  her  lodger,  and 
possessed  by  that  curious  exaltation  and  freedom 
from  self-consciousness  which  society  sometimes 
induces  in  those  who  live  much  alone,  said,  "  That 
is  but  one  illusion  the  more." 

"Just  so  !"  agreed  Mrs.  Wetherbee.  "  A  mystic's 
experience  is  only  valid  for  himself.  All  the  books 
say  so.  He  may  not  be  mad,  of  course,  but  you 
can't  prove  it.  Besides,  these  subjects  make  people 
cold  and  unsociable.  In  a  married  woman,  they 
generally  mean  a  husband  who  is  either  unsatisfied 
or  unsatisfactory.  Probably  both  in  the  end.  The 
fact  is,  they  aren't  quite  normal ;  and  that  is  why 
nice  women  have  always  felt  that  they  are  not 
right." 

Muriel  had  joined  them.  "  A  nice  woman,  dear 
Mrs.  Wetherbee,"  she  said,  "  is  unfortunately  so 
often  called  nice  because  she  has  not  sufficient 
character  to  suggest  any  other  adjective." 

"  She  always  has  womanliness,"  replied  Mrs. 
Wetherbee.  "  Oh  yes,  I  know  it's  an  old-fashioned 
word  ;  and  what's  more,  I  don't  care  if  it  is  ! 
You  may  depend  upon  it,  my  dear,  that  the  really 
womanly  woman  is  the  grandest  figure  in  the  world. 
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and  when  you  young  people  have  got  through  with 
your  mysticism,  the  men  will  make  you  come  back 
to  it." 

"  She  is  sublime  as  a  mother,  and  often  unac- 
countably clever  in  making  love,"  observed  Phoebe 
dispassionately,  "  if  you  mean  by  womanly  the  deep- 
bosomed,  quiescent  creature  with  steady  nerves. 
For  the  rest,  she  is  afraid  of  life ;  like  priests  and 
other  people  who  are  born  to  the  perfect  perform- 
ance of  a  restricted  job." 

Constance  took  fire  at  that.  "But  she  is  life!" 
she  said.  "  She  has  it !  You,  who  watch  and, 
classify — do  you  think  that  you  live  ?  You  are  only 
the  wall-flowers  at  the  ball.  You  haven't  joined  the 
dance — you  haven't  earned  your  supper  !  I  wonder 
whether  you'll  get  it  in  the  end  ?" 

Phoebe  looked  at  her  in  some  surprise,  and  then 
answered  very  placidly,  "  You  do  not  take  into 
account  the  interior  life  of  the  soul,  or  the  spiritual 
children  that  it  bears." 

"  No,  you  forget  them,"  observed  the  youth  called 
Freddy,  who  had  been  waiting  for  an  opportunity  of 
agreeing  with  Miss  Foster's  remarks. 

"Yes!"  said  Muriel,  "that  is  the  real  existence, 
the  higher  consciousness,  is  it  not  ?  And  it  is  all 
here  /"  She  tapped  her  chest  mysteriously  as  she 
spoke. 

"Of  course!  In  the  solar  plexus!"  exclaimed 
another  lady  ;  a  pretty,  fluffy  person,  quaintly  dressed 
in  the  Early  Victorian  style.  "  What  a  wonderful 
discovery,  is  it  not  ?  Once  it  has  awakened,  they 
say  that  even  the  most  dyspeptic  people  may  eat 
anything  without  endangering  their  inner  peace." 
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"  And  pray,  how  does  one  awake  it  ?"  asked 
Mrs.  Wetherbee. 

Phoebe  replied,  "  By  the  practice  of  meditation." 

**  Yes,  of  course,"  said  the  fluffy  lady  rather  plain- 
tively, "  meditation  is  the  beginning  of  everything,  is 
it  not  ?  At  least,  in  spiritual  things  ;  and  now  they 
say  it  leads  to  success  in  business  as  well,  which 
would  be  so  very  delightful.  Through  the  will-force, 
you  know,  and  concentration.  But  it  isn't  as  easy 
as  it  sounds,  not  by  any  means.  The  other  day  I 
shut  myself  up  in  my  bedroom  and  tried  hard  to 
meditate  on  the  Mystic  Rose.  They  recommend 
that,  you  know,  in  some  of  the  books,  and  it  is  a 
very  sweet  idea ;  but  I  must  say  it  did  not  seem 
particularly  helpful.  Nothing  happened;  and  after 
a  little  time  I  went  to  sleep." 

"You  should  ask  Miss  Tyrrel  to  advise  you,"  said 
Muriel,  anxious  to  show  the  positive  aspects  of  her 
new  acquisition.  *'  She  is  a  student  of  the  old 
occultists ;  and  you  know  they  practised  all  these 
[things  under  different  names  in  the  Middle  Ages,  for 
yjmagic  has  a  great  deal  to  do  with  the  psychology  of 
ihe  subconscious  mind." 

Constance  looked  at  the  fluffy  lady,  aware  that  in 
the  ej'^es  of  the  angels  the  faint  and  delightful  tints 
of  her  complexion  were  of  more  importance  than 
many  higher  thoughts.  She  also  noticed  that  Mrs. 
Reed  had  drawn  near,  and  formed  part  of  a  little 
circle  that  seemed  to  wait  upon  her  words. 

She  said,  "  But  I  don't  quite  know  why  you 
should  want  to  do  these  things.  When  you  have 
done  them,  life  will  never  be  the  same  again  to  you. 
All  its  proportions  will  have  altered,  and  you  may 
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not  like  it  so  well.  You  have  so  many  worlds  of 
your  own,  that  you  can  hardly  miss  the  real  world, 
which  is  the  one  that  you  have  not  got.  When  you 
have  got  it,  all  the  others  must  go ;  and  it  is  so 
simple,  that  I  think  at  first  you  might  be  rather 
bored.  As  for  me,  I  had  very  little  that  was  worth 
having  in  my  world,  and  so  I  was  tempted  to  explore. 
But  you " 

She  looked  at  them — at  the  eager  circle  of  small- 
souled  egotists — at  Muriel,  who  said  appealingly, 
**  Isn't  she  wonderful  ?"  and  at  the  other  women, 
who  agreed  without  enthusiasm.  She  saw  the  little 
struggling  scraps  of  life  within  these  curious  and 
fragile  envelopes ;  tiny  flames,  disguised  and  differ- 
entiated by  the  variety  of  their  enclosing  lamps. 
They  all,  as  it  seemed,  took  the  lamps  very  seriously  ; 
forgetting  that  these  were  matters  of  artifice,  built 
up  from  the  atmospheric  gases  and  the  substance  of 
the  earth,  and  that  their  inhabitants  were  alike  sparks 
from  the  same  Central  Fire.  But  Constance  was 
not  allowed  to  forget  it.  That  hawk-eyed  lodger  of 
hers  pierced  through  the  pretence,  and  saw  the  poor 
bewildered  flame  struggling  for  air  within  its  elabo- 
rate prison. 

The  odd  thing  was  that  the  crowd  of  little  souls — 
some  nearly  smothered  by  the  cobwebs  that  they 
had  gathered  round  themselves — took  no  interest  in 
each  other,  but  only  in  each  other's  lamps.  The 
polite  life  of  the  drawing-room  was  just  that ;  the 
myriad  inextinguishable  flames,  disdaining  their  own 
immortal  heat  and  radiance,  feeding  hungrily  upon 
the  illusions  which  caused  them  to  mistake  coloured 
glass  for  divine  fire. 
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Constance  finished  her  sentence.  *'  You  can  live 
your  hfe,  your  dream-life,  if  you  choose,  in  all  its 
richness;  down  to  the  bottom  and  up  to  the 
heights.  That  is  very  close  to  reality,  and  the 
only  satisfying  thing,  I  am  afraid.  If  you  explore, 
all  that  you  will  learn  will  be  the  necessity  of 
getting  back  there — if  you  can  !" 

**  How  interesting  !"  said  Muriel,  in  a  slightly  dis- 
appointed tone. 

The  fluffy  lady  looked  displeased  and  bewildered. 
Her  pretty  mouth  was  drawn  into  the  beginning  of 
a  pout.  But  presently  her  face  cleared,  and  she  said 
triumphantly,  **  I  think  I  know  what  you  must  mean 
exactly.  A  friend  of  mine  had  a  baby  through 
Christian  Science  last  year.  So  you  see  it  does  all 
fit  in." 

'*  Everything  fits  in,"  observed  Mrs.  Reed  solemnly, 
"  for  the  Many  are  comprehended  in  the  One." 

When  Miss  Tyrrel  left,  Andrew  followed  her  into 
the  hall,  found  her  umbrella,  and  with  more  than 
his  usual  obtuseness  asked  whether  she  wanted 
a  cab. 

"  I  was  wondering,  don't  you  know,"  he  said 
slowly.  His  mind  rambled -to  the  bookshop,  and 
back  again  to  his  own  home.  He  wished  to  realizq 
Constance  in  both  situations,  and  found  the  idea 
difficult  to  deal  with.  Finally,  he  said,  "  We  must 
keep  this  up,  eh  ?  Capital  plan  ;  so  good  for  Muriel. 
Change  of  society.  These  women,  don't  you  know, 
are  all  alike." 

Constance  answered,  "  They  seem  all  very 
different  to  me  ;  quite  a  new  world." 

"  That's  it.    They're  a  little  lot  all  to  themselves. 
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Don't  seem  to  catch  on  to  ordinary  life,  somehow. 
It's  been  made  too  soft  for  them,  I  fancy ;  and 
they're  mostly  clever.  Not  that  one  minds  clever 
women  ;  but  they  ought  to  be  given  a  toughish  time. 
They're  like  boys  ;  they  need  it." 

She  smiled.  **  Don't  give  Mrs.  Vince  a  hard 
time ;  she's  delicious." 

He  seemed  pleased.  "  She  has  nice  colouring," 
he  said ;  "  I  thought  you  would  admire  her.  But 
these  women  never  think  of  that ;  they  come 
here  because  she  lets  'em  talk.  Waste  of  a 
pretty  girl,  isn't  it,  to  give  her  up  to  that  sort  of 
thing?" 

Constance,  who  had  been  pursued  all  the  afternoon 
by  a  longing  to  enjoy  Muriel  in  peace  without  the 
disturbing  follies  of  persons  who  were  not  pretty, 
agreed  cordially.  PJe  would  have  continued  the 
conversation,  but  Mrs.  Reed  appeared  at  the  foot  of 
the  staircase.  Andrew  shook  hands  hastily,  said 
"  Mind  you  look  us  up  again,"  and  retreated. 

Mrs.  Reed  came  to  the  door  and  allowed  the 
parlourmaid  to  cover  her  dress  with  a  shabby  alpaca 
dust-cloak.  She  looked  almost  ordinary,  once  her 
scarabs  were  concealed.  Oblivious  of  this  abrupt 
relapse  into  undistinguished  dowdiness,  she  fixed 
her  large  and  solemn  eyes  on  Miss  Tyrrel's 
face,  and  said,  **  Shall  we  go  a  little  way  to- 
gether ?" 

When  the  door  was  safely  closed  upon  them,  she 
continued,  **  I  have  been  wishing  to  talk  with  you  all 
the  afternoon.  I  think  this  is  your  first  visit,  is  it  not  ? 
A  delightful  house ;  quite  a  refuge  for  those  who 
long    for   a   more  spiritual    environment    than  that 
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provided  by  modern  civilization.  Mr.  Vince,  of 
course,  is  very  male ;  but  one  doesn't  mind  that. 
But  to-day  people  were  not  as  receptive  as  usual ; 
you,  for  instance,  were  not  understood.  I  see  so 
well  what  you  were  trying  to  express  to  them. 
These  foolish  young  women  know  nothing  of  the 
vast  and  secret  forces  with  which  they  play." 

"  That's  it !"  said  Constance  eagerly. 

"  But  you  and  I,  who  know,  whom  neither  the 
flux  of  time  nor  the  wreck  of  dogma  can  disturb — 
we  can  safely  accept  the  extended  life  that  is  offered 
to  those  who  have  seen  the  Metaphysical  Lover  face 
to  face."  She  turned  down  a  narrow  lane  beneath 
the  high  wall  of  a  church,  stopped  at  a  vivid  red 
brick  portico  marked  "230  to  315,"  and  added, 
"  Here  is  my  little  eyrie.  Will  you  not  come  in 
for  a  moment  ?  I  feel  sure  that  we  have  much  in 
common." 

The  long  climb  up  cemented  and  uncarpeted 
stairs,  past  distempered  corridors  speckled  with  in- 
numerable front-doors  that  seemed  to  have  strayed 
out  of  doll's-house-land  to  relieve  the  hygienic 
severity  of  germ-proof  walls  and  fire-proof  flooring, 
concentrated  the  attention  of  both  ladies  on  material 
things.  They  clutched  the  fronts  of  their  skirts, 
husbanded  their  breath,  and  spoke  little  until  Mrs. 
Reed  inserted  her  latch-key  in  a  Yale  lock  on  the 
top  floor. 

Then  Constance  said  politely,  *'  How  nice  and 
airy  you  must  be  up  here !"  and  the  Watcher 
within  muttered,  "  You  certainly  make  the  dream 
as  inconvenient  as  you  can  !" 

It  was  with  an  almost  conventional  courtesy  that 
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Mrs.  Reed  now  led  her  visitor  into  the  single  sitting- 
room  of  the  little  iiat.  Constance  was  not  surprised 
to  find  whitewash,  rush  carpet,  a  small  cast  of  Isis 
nursing  the  infant  Horus,  and  a  complete  absence 
of  tablecloths  and  other  textile  amenities;  but  she 
was  slightly  astonished  when  she  perceived  a  very 
old  and  red-faced  gentleman  dozing  by  the  small 
fire.  A  large  blue  Persian  cat  was  folded  into  a 
compact  parcel  on  his  knee.  The  completeness  of 
Mrs.  Reed's  personality,  the  authoritative  position 
which  she  had  seemed  to  occupy  in  Muriel's  circle, 
had  suggested  a  detachment  from  the  more  ordinary 
human  relations.  It  seemed  hardly  credible  that 
the  Metaphysical  Lover  could  suffer  a  domestic 
rivalry. 

Yet  Mrs.  Reed  now  approached  the  old  gentleman, 
looked  at  him  with  profound  interest  and  tender- 
ness, and  said,  "  Dear,  have  you  had  a  good  after- 
noon ?" 

"  Eh,  what  ?  You  back,  my  love  ?"  said  the  old 
man.  "  Been  gallivanting  with  your  young  friends, 
eh  ?  Had  a  pleasant  party  ?  That's  right — I  like 
you  to  enjoy  yourself.  Ra  and  I  have  had  a  nice 
quiet  hour  together  ;  very  comfortable.  In  fact, 
I  fancy  we  have  both  had  forty  winks." 

**  You  must  have  your  milk  now,"  replied  Mrs. 
Reed,  "  and  you  will  have  to  entertain  Miss  Tyrrel 
whilst  I  get  it."  She  said  to  Constance,  in  a  lower 
tone,  "  Will  you  talk  to  my  husband  a  little  ?  It 
would  be  kind.  He  is  rather  deaf;  but  it  will  be 
all  right  if  you  articulate  distinctly." 

"  My  wife,"  said  Mr.  Reed  to  Constance,  when 
they  were  alone,  "  is  a  dear  good  girl,  and  very  intel- 
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ligent,  as  I  dare  say  you  know.  I'm  proud  of  her. 
I  like  to  see  her  friends  come  here ;  it  shows  that 
she  is  appreciated.  It  is  very  providential  that  she 
should  have  these  interests,  for  we  never  had  any 
family ;  and  that's  a  sad  misfortune  for  any  woman. 
As  I  sometimes  say,  I  have  to  be  father,  husband, 
and  baby,  all  in  one  !" 

He  chuckled  with  immense  and  senile  enjoyment 
of  this  well-digested  pleasantry.  Mrs.  Reed  re- 
turned with  hot  milk  in  a  feeding  cup,  helped 
him  to  take  it,  and  said  "  That's  a  good  old  dear  !" 
as  the  last  drop  was  neatly  disposed  of. 

"  My  little  Nell  makes  me  quite  lazy !"  murmured 
Mr.  Reed,  when  the  meal  was  over  and  his  mouth 
had  been  wiped. 

His  big  head  settled  down  again  upon  the  shoulders, 
the  loose  baggy  cheeks  almost  touching  the  lapels 
of  his  velveteen  coat.  His  lips  fell  apart,  and  one 
saw  that  a  few  dark  yellow  stumps  still  remained  in 
the  sunken  gums.     His  eyelids  closed. 

"  A  very  comforting  drop  o'  milk — very  comfort- 
ing indeed !"  he  said  sleepily. 

Then  the  Watcher  cried  suddenly  and  silently  in 
his  nest,  "  Vile  !  vile  !  Why  feed  the  foul  and  use- 
less body  when  it  is  beginning  to  decay  ?  Let  it 
go !     Let  it  die  !     Nourish  the  beautiful  things  !" 

Constance,  in  horror,  exclaimed,  "  No,  no  !" 

He  said,  **  Why  not  ?  This  bit  of  the  dream 
is  finished  and  done  with.  Why  clutch  it  ? 
Where  is  its  value  ?  Let  it  pass  away  and  join  the 
real." 

Oddly  enough,  the  only  reply  which  came  to  her 
mind  was  the  word  which  Helen  Reed  had  spoken, 
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"  The  Many  are  comprehended  in  the  One  /"  It  seemed 
inappropriate  as  well  as  absurd,  for  it  suggested  a 
vital  connection  between  ineffable  beauty  and  the 
old  man  who  was  huddled  by  the  fire.  Nevertheless, 
she  said  it. 


CHAPTER  VIII 

TWO   SORTS   OF   SOLITUDE 

"  The  bird  a  nest,  the  spider  a  web,  man  friendship. " 

Blake  :  Proverbs  of  Hell. 

ONE  day  in  the  beginning  of  July,  Andrew 
asked  Miss  Tyrrel  to  go  with  him  to  the  play ; 
and  the  forces  of  Philistia  and  Bohemia  went  to  war 
in  her  mind.  Muriel  had  been  placed  upon  the 
committee  of  the  Psycho-Deistic  league ;  and  its 
annual  meeting  was  to  take  place  at  her  house.  On 
these  occasions,  Vince  always  took  refuge  in  musical 
comedy.  He  went,  as  a  rule,  alone ;  laughed  with- 
out restraint  at  the  horse-play,  jokes,  and  topical 
songs,  luxuriated  in  the  vague  emotions  which  were 
evoked  by  the  more  amorous  passages,  observed  with 
understanding  the  physical  charms  of  the  per- 
formers. But  this  year,  in  one  of  those  spasms 
of  philanthropy  which  are  indistinguishable  from 
self-indulgence,  he  had  conceived  the  notion  of 
giving  Constance  a  treat.  He  spoke  of  it  to 
Muriel,  who  was  depressingly  tolerant  but  hardly 
encouraging. 

"  Miss  Tyrrel,"  she  said,  **  will  scarcely  care  for 
your  kind  of  theatre,  will  she  ?  I  had  been  thinking 
that  next  time  there  was  anything  good  at  the  Stage 
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Society,  I  might  give  her  your  ticket.  She  is  really 
very  cultivated,  you  know ;  Girton  in  fact ;  and  she 
reads  all  the  right  things.  The  popular  drama 
exasperates  that  type  of  mind.  But  you  might  ask 
her.  It  will  be  a  kindness,  and  I  can't  have  her 
here  that  evening.  The  Inner  Circle  meets,  and 
only  members  are  admitted." 

Andrew  was  a  little  grieved.  He  had  hoped  for 
a  jealousy  which  he  would  certainly  have  discounten- 
anced; and  the  excessive  breadth  of  Muriel's  mind — 
in  which  he  could  not  help  seeing  something  slightly 
unwomanly — discounted  the  joys  of  the  undertaking. 
Bat  his  spirits  were  raised  when  he  perceived  that 
Constance,  at  any  rate,  felt  her  decision  to  be 
governed  by  considerations  of  propriety.  No  male 
creature  likes  to  feel  harmless.  Andrew's  self-respect 
was  stimulated  by  the  fact  that  he  had  to  persuade 
Miss  Tyrrel  that  the  civility  he  offered  was  neither 
unusual  nor  objectionable  in  such  a  friendship  as 
theirs. 

That  friendship,  founded  on  Vince's  refreshingly 
materialistic  point  of  view,  had  been  confirmed  by 
the  addition  of  a  new  element :  the  hopeless  deter- 
mination, in  both  of  them,  to  admire  in  Muriel  all 
those  fascinations  which  were  most  at  variance  with 
her  intellectual  claims.  They  talked,  like  rival  lovers, 
of  her  beauty,  and  disputed  the  supremacy  of  each 
feature  over  the  rest.  She  was  the  unending  subject 
of  their  conversation.  Andrew  had  come  to  recog- 
nize the  bookshop  as  the  one  place  in  which  he 
might  speak  freely  and  enthusiastically  of  his  wife ; 
and  Constance  looked  for  his  coming  because  he 
brought  with  him  some  of  the  glamour  which 
7—2 
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hung  about  the  aggravating  object  of  their  adora- 
tion. 

To  her,  this  was  but  the  renewal  of  an  experience 
which  had  been  constant  in  her  girlhood.  That 
feverish  and  bewildering  period,  in  which  the  sonorous 
rhythms  of  the  classics  that  she  wished  to  love  had 
seldom  succeeded  in  drowning  the  throb  of  life  that 
exasperated  her  nerves  and  confused  her  brain,  had 
been  characterized  by  the  savage  and  shamefaced 
emotion  which  she  poured  out,  unasked,  at  the  feet 
of  certain  chosen  women.  Her  attitude  towards 
them,  always  shy  and  always  passionate,  was  seldom 
appreciated  and  never  understood.  Some  had  taken 
advantage  of  it,  and  made  demands  on  her.  These 
she  had  served  with  an  almost  tiresome  eagerness ; 
so  that  they  soon  became  indifferent  to  her  affection. 
Others  had  never  perceived  the  existence  of  this 
sentiment.  These  she  preferred ;  for  she  was  able 
in  their  case  to  preserve  her  illusions  intact.  She 
proposed  if  possible  to  keep  Mrs.  Vince  in  this 
fortunate  ignorance :  an  undertaking  which  was  made 
easier  by  the  presence  of  a  fellow- victim,  upon  whom 
one  could  inflict  the  enthusiasms  that  might  other- 
wise have  become  tediously  apparent  to  their  object. 
To  these  circumstances  Vince  owed  the  secure  and 
comfortable  position  which  he  now  occupied  in  her 
life.  Few  things  seem  safer  than  a  Platonic  friend- 
ship which  is  founded  upon  a  conspiracy  to  admire 
the  wife  of  one  of  the  parties  concerned. 

Constance,  then,  accepted  Andrew's  invitation ;  and, 
to  the  amazement  of  the  Watcher,  devoted  a  Saturday 
afternoon  to  the  renovation  of  her  only  evening  dress. 
He  wished  to  be  out  in  the  sun,  seeing  beautiful 
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shapes  ;  for  Nature  appeared  to  him  now  as  the  one 
enticing  aspect  of  the  dream.  Compared  with  this 
exploration  of  beauty,  these  magical  encounters  with 
the  real,  all  other  occupations  seemed  but  foolish- 
ness ;  and  he  hated  the  necessity  which  made  his 
every  movement  dependent  on  his  entertainer's 
whims.  Hence,  when  she  paid  no  attention  to  his 
reiterated  hints,  disgust  grew  on  him  ;  and  there  was 
a  note  of  irritation  in  his  remonstrances. 

"  Surely,"  he  said,  "  you  must  see  the  extreme 
absurdity  of  your  behaviour  ?  that,  even  on  your 
own  interpretation  of  the  facts,  your  actions  are 
entirely  inconsistent  ?  You  shut  yourself  in  a  space 
that  has  no  beauty,  in  order  that  you  may  concentrate 
on  dress !  Dress  !  How  came  you,  I  wonder,  to 
think  of  that  insane  device  ?" 

She  was  busy.     His  comments  distracted  her. 

"  We  do  it,"  she  answered,  rather  angry,  "  because 
we,  also,  like  to  add  to  outward  beauty  if  we 
can." 

**  Add  to  beauty  ?  How  can  you  add  to  beauty 
by  these  masses  of  queer  and  coloured  rags,  spun 
from  the  poor  patient  plants  and  animals  and 
chopped  to  inconvenient  shapes  ?  Why,  it  is  but 
more  dust  in  different  patterns,  rolled  round  you,  in 
order  to  conceal  the  mysterious  body  underneath. 
A  curious  mania,  when  all  that  matters  is  the 
soul,  which  is  already  assured  of  secrecy,  which  no 
one  in  the  body  can  ever  see.  One  body,  I  had 
thought,  were  enough  disguise  for  the  shyest  spirit ; 
yet  you  must  all,  it  seems,  have  two  at  least,  and 
elevate  the  fashioning  of  the  second  to  a  very  solemn 
thing.     But  the  result  of  this  fashioning  can  never 
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add  to  beauty ;  for  it  is  meant  to  hide,  not  to  express, 
the  real." 

Constance  was  intent  on  the  Lady's  Own  Magazine, 
which  assured  its  readers  that  a  very  French  effect 
might  be  secured  by  the  appHcation  of  two  yards  of 
black  crepe-de-chine  and  some  spangled  fringe  to  an 
old  white  satin  bodice :  an  operation  which  it  de-^ 
scribed  as  well  within  the  powers  of  the  home- 
worker.  She  was  a  woman.  She  was  preparing 
for  a  probably  delightful  evening  with  her  only 
friend.  She  was  determined  that  he  should  have  no 
cause  to  be  ashamed  of  her  appearance.  It  is  there- 
fore hardly  surprising  that  she  found  the  phenomena 
beneath  her  fingers  more  interesting  than  the  inner 
witness  to  their  unreality.  She  went  on  with  her 
work,  keeping  one  eye  upon  Vera — who  showed  a 
disposition  to  begin  illicit  doll's  dressmaking  at  the 
other  end  of  the  crepe-de-chine — and  resolutely  turning 
her  attention  from  the  fretful  voice  which  urged  on 
her  its  ignorance,  its  annoyance,  and  her  duty  of 
conciliation  and  enlightenment. 

But  he  would  not  let  her  be.  He  said  again, 
"  I  suppose  that  you  are  compelled  to  believe  in 
your  body,  and  this  distresses  you  ?  And  so  you 
cover  it  with  pretences  in  which  even  you  can  hardly 
believe." 

Then,  exasperated,  she  cried  aloud,  **  No !  I  am 
proud  of  it — I  love  it.  I,  at  any  rate,  have  never 
been  ashamed." 

Vera  loosed  her  end  of  the  crepe-de-chine,  dropped 
the  scissors,  and  said  reproachfully  **  Tanta !  How 
queer  you  shouted.  You  shouldn't.  It  made  me 
jump." 
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Constance  was  abruptly  recalled  to  the  considera- 
tion of  a  body  in  which  it  was  certainly  very  difficult 
to  take  pride :  for  even  when  freshly  washed,  and 
dressed  in  the  clean  clothes  which  she  detested,  Vera 
always  carried  with  her  a  curious  suggestion  of 
squalor.  She  had  hands  which  defied  the  nailbrush  ; 
and  looked  as  though  even  her  white  pinafores  had 
come  to  her  by  mistake.  They  never  remained  white 
very  long ;  for  dirt  of  all  kinds  flew  to  her,  as  if 
detecting  congenial  company. 

Miss  Tyrrel  heard  a  regular  liquid  sound  as  of 
surreptitious  sucking,  looked  up,  and  exclaimed 
sharply,  "Take  that  stuff  out  of  your  mouth  at 
once  !" 

The  child  unwillingly  extracted  a  dark  and 
glutinous  mass,  composed  of  a  rag  of  black  silk 
which  had  met  a  half-dissolved  piece  of  toffee  and 
become  inextricably  entwined  with  it.  The  resulting 
compound  was  not  pleasant  to  handle,  but  it  was 
necessary  to  take  it  from  Vera,  and  ensure  its  de- 
struction ;  a  proceeding  which  the  victim  watched 
with  a  sullen  scowl.  She  seldom  cried,  and  never 
failed  to  resent  authority. 

Constance,  of  late,  had  begun  to  detest  these 
episodes.  It  was  a  part,  perhaps,  of  the  growing 
influence  of  the  Watcher,  whose  home-sickness  \, 
betrayed  itself  in  a  passionate  sestheticism.  The 
lens  through  which  she  had  looked  for  an  instant 
on  reality  offered  no  renewal  of  that  vision  ;  but  it 
persistently  magnified  the  hideous  properties  of  those 
illusions  to  which  she  was  chained.  Upon  this 
stifling  afternoon,  with  the  usual  summer  smells  of 
London    coming    through    the    open   window,   the 
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crooked  Venetian  blind  moving  in  the  draught  and 
making  zebra- patterns  on  the  shabby  wall,  this  moist 
chewed  gummy  rag  which  she  must  take  between 
her  fingers  nauseated  her.  When  she  had  disposed 
of  it,  she  felt  that  Vera's  neighbourhood  had  become 
loathsome.  She  gathered  her  work,  went  into  the 
little  bedroom,  and  gave  herself  with  an  almost 
morbid  pleasure  to  the  contemplation  and  analysis 
of  her  own  fury  of  disgust. 

(  She  perceived  that  she  hated  her  life.  Standing 
aside  and  looking  at  it,  it  seemed  to  her  weary  and 
distorted  vision  a  mere  travesty  of  existence;  an 
uneventful  sequence  of  sordid  material  acts.  The 
Watcher  encouraged  this  attitude :  crying  out  on  his 
incarceration,  casting  himself  with  fury  against  the 
bars.  Sometimes  he  was  interested,  but  happy  he 
never  was.  Urged,  then,  as  by  a  double  spur,  there 
came  to  her  mind  a  momentary  longing  to  renew 
the  active  revolt  of  her  youth :  when,  stung,  not  by 
squalor  but  by  the  hopeless  inertia  of  the  comfortable 
class,  she  had  cut  her  way  out  of  the  garden  and 
bartered  all  privilege  for  a  little  actuality.  The 
crushed  primeval  spirit  of  adventure  rose  and  pricked 
her — this  capable,  wage-earning  woman  of  thirty-five 
or  so — reminding  her  of  those  wild  raptures  and 
wonderful  deeps  of  existence  which  form  part  of  the 
great  and  confused  heritage  of  the  human  soul. 

Then  the  recoil  wave  came,  bringing  a  memory 
of  the  savage  tooth  that  waits  behind  those  soft  lips 
of  Nature  whose  kiss  she  had  once  accepted  with 
courage,  even  with  delight.  Thence  a  venom  had 
come  which  still  worked  in  her  life.  That  experi- 
ment was  not  worth  repeating. 
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The  old  white  evening  bodice  slipped  from  her 
knee;  and  her  indifference  was  so  great  that  she 
did  not  put  out  her  hand  to  save  it.  One  of  the 
bones,  which  had  cut  its  way  through  the  covering 
sheath,  caught  in  a  flounce  of  her  skirt.  It  made  a 
little  tear,  and  anchored  itself  She  rescued  her  work 
then,  and  it  reminded  her  of  the  brightening  margin 
of  her  life  :  of  Andrew,  who  wanted  her  comradeship, 
and  of  Muriel,  whom  she  wanted  even  more.  She 
possessed,  after  all,  the  essentials  of  existence:  a 
little  place  in  the  dance,  and  a  little  opportunity  of 
service. 

At  a  quarter  to  nine  upon  the  following  Monday 
evening,  Constance  arrived  at  the  Tottenham  Court 
Road  Tube  station,  and  took  her  place  in  the  lift. 
Her  depression  had  passed  away.  She  felt  happy 
and  dreamy.  After  her  long  and  sordid  solitude,  the 
mere  putting  on  of  evening  dress  was  an  excitement. 
It  gave  to  her  a  curious  sensation  of  well-being; 
armed  her,  as  it  were,  for  the  encounter  with  life. 

As  the  platform  rose,  taking  her  to  the  surface,  she 
contemplated  in  a  mood  of  slightly  cynical  amuse- 
ment the  advertisements  which  covered  its  walls ; 
appeals,  every  one  of  them,  to  the  supposed  needs 
of  man.  "  You  cannot  afford  to  do  your  writing  the 
old  way  !"  **  You  want  our  shirts  ;  we  want  You  !" 
**  The  New  Note  !  Decorative  Smartness  combined 
with  the  Comfort  of  the  Home  !" 

The  Watcher  too — always  entertained  by  our  odd 
habit  of  burrowing,  our  quaint  conceits  as  to  the 
reality  of  levels,  the  air  of  importance  which  char- 
acterizes the  running  to  and  fro  of  modern  men 
— looked   on    these   things    with   pleased    surprise, 
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saying,    "  Strange   cries   of  one  immortal  spirit  to 
another!" 

But  there  was  another  advertisement,  less  con- 
spicuous, in  little  red  and  black  letters  without 
/  ornament.  "  Be  not  deceived :  God  is  not  mocked  /"  It 
^  wore  so  modest  an  air  amidst  all  the  heraldry  of 
trade,  that  it  would  hardly  have  held  Constance's 
attention  had  he  not  exclaimed,  **  "What's  that  ? 
That  is  different !  That  is  real.  How  has  it  got  into 
the  dream  ?" 

The  long  absent  note  of  fear  had  returned  to  his 
/Voice,  and  he  said  again,  "I'm  caught — we  all  are  ! 
I  How  can  we  be  other  than  deceived  ?  It  is  we  that 
are  mocked  :  hoodwinked,  and  made  helpless !  We 
stand  in  great  danger,  with  none  to  advise  us,  no 
power  of  right  judgment,  no  means  of  escape  !  And 
beyond,  the  eternal  Idea,  and  eternal  seeking  within 
J  It.     Oh,  cruel,  treacherous,  and  blinding  dream  !" 

The  words  in  their  simple  frame  glared  out  as 
from  another  dimension,  and  drew  the  great  ring  of 
Eternity  about  the  small  illusions,  the  childish  con- 
veniences, the  little  scrambles  and  self-seekings  of 
twentieth-century  London  life.  They  followed  Con- 
stance and  her  lodger,  indeed  **  not  truly  one  but 
truly  two,"  to  the  doors  of  the  theatre.  They 
obliterated  the  smiling  portrait  of  Miss  Sybil  Selby 
as  '*  Yvonette,  the  Little  Breton  Bride."  They  shone, 
fierce  and  accusative,  under  the  arc  lights,  and 
passed  with  them  through  the  violently  swinging 
doors  which  seemed  themselves  infected  with  some 
exalted  and  dramatic  emotion.  Thus  they  came 
at  last  to  the  corner  opposite  the  box-office,  where 
Vince  awaited  his  friend. 
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He  said  to  her,  "  Here  we  are,  all  ready  for  a 
ripping  evening,  eh  ?  Jolly  places.  Stalls,  fourth 
row ;  the  nicest  bit  of  the  house.  See  everything 
you  want  to  see  and  nothing  that  you  don't.  I  hate 
to  notice  the  wigs  and  the  rouge.  Plenty  of  them 
outside  in  the  street.  Awfully  good  piece  too ;  I've 
seen  it  three  times,  and  by  Jove  !  I  don't  mind  if  I 
see  it  a  dozen  more.  Nice  voice  that  girl's  got — 
Sybil  Selby.  Dances  well  ;  neat  ankles.  Come 
along !  it's  time  we  were  in  our  seats." 

The  curtain  rose  upon  "The  Little  Breton  Bride  "; 
upon  a  "  set "  which  ingeniously  utilized  the  quays 
of  Quimper,  with  their  many  little  bridges,  and  a 
strolling  crowd  of  chorus-girls  in  coifs.  The  orchestra 
struck  up  an  airy,  worldly  waltz ;  and  the  hero  and 
his  party  made  a  realistic  entrance  in  a  Daimler 
sixteen  horse-power  motor,  whilst  the  chorus-girls 
sang  an  amorous  and  cheerfully  unmeaning  introit 
appropriate  to  the  business  of  the  night. 

At  once  they  were  in  the  thick  of  it :  of  the  swirling, 
dancing,  softly  sensuous  world.  Rhythm  and  senti- 
ment, cloying  melodies  and  pretty  passions,  were 
poured  out  upon  the  audience ;  producing  in  them  an 
agreeable  anaesthesia,  a  forgetfulness  of  all  they  held 
for  real.  Soon,  their  dreamy  minds  were  enchained 
by  the  deliberate  measure  of  the  dance,  the  monoto- 
nous cadence  of  the  songs.  They  were  at  the  mercy 
of  those  whom  they  had  hired  to  amuse  them  :  the 
eternal  paradox  of  the  arts.  Yet  the  drugs  with 
which  the  thing  was  done  were  very  simple :  merely 
co-ordinated  sounds  and  movements,  expressing  a  gay 
and  incoherent  love-tale  in  which  light  affections 
triumphed  and  the  deeps  of  life  were  carefully  ignored. 
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At  the  end  of  the  first  act,  Andrew,  cheered 
by  Miss  Tyrrel's  evident  enjoyment,  said  to  her, 
"  Hope  you  are  liking  it  ?  Awfully  good  of  you  to 
come,  don't  you  know,  just  to  a  thing  like  this, 
nothing  out  of  the  ordinary.  Muriel  was  afraid  you 
might  be  bored." 

Constance  looked  at  him,  and  at  the  glittering 
house  with  its  air  of  sleek  smartness,  and  then  at  the 
box  of  chocolates  in  her  lap  ;  and  her  mouth  trembled 
a  little.  She  was,  for  the  moment,  in  the  position  of 
a  protected  woman  ;  back  amongst  the  foolish 
comforts  and  dear  easy  habits  of  a  class  that  she 
\had  deliberately  left. 

She  answered,  "  It  is  about  eight  years  since  any 
man  waited  on  me,  considered  my  pleasure,  gave  me 
sweets.     So,  is  it  likely  that  I  should  be  bored  ?" 

Vince  was  genuinely  shocked  and  affected.  "  By 
Jove!"  he  said,  "By  Jove!  Poor  girl!"  He  had 
not  supposed  that  bookselling  entailed  such  social 
ostracism  as  this. 

Then  he  thought,  with  a  little  comforting  spasm 
of  self-sufficiency,  **  I  expect  she  is  jolly  particular 
whom  she  does  go  out  with."  That  explained  it. 
rpaddy  women  always  get  left  in  the  lurch. 

The  Watcher,  meanwhile,  clamoured  for  some  ex- 
planation of  the  proceedings  of  the  night.  The  lurid 
and  untruthful  simulation  of  an  existence  that  was 
itself  untrue  ;  the  crowd  of  attentive  spectators,  look- 
ing eagerly  at  a  false  distorted  picture  of  their  own 
false  distorted  lives :  this  paradox  of  the  drama 
was  far  beyond  the  understanding  of  a  poor  un- 
educated spirit  for  whom  even  space  and  time  were 
still  foolish  and  puzzling  conventions. 
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"If  you  really  like  these  curious  ways,"  he  said, 
"to  dance  and  to  sing  when  you  wish  to  express 
your  feelings,  and  to  kiss  one  another  a  great  deal — 
and  after  all  this  is  not  much  more  foolish  than  the 
ordinary  ugly  earthly  way — why  not  do  it  yourselves 
instead  of  watching  other  people  pretend  ?  If  this 
be  your  standard  of  beauty,  do  you  not  waste  time 
in  merely  watching  ?  Should  you  not  participate 
whilst  you  can  ?  Rush  together — embrace — be 
ecstatic?  Why  delegate  these  picturesque  emotions 
to  a  race  of  slaves  ?  Life  has  strange  rules,  but  this 
is  the  strangest ;  that  you  should  be  impelled  to  enjoy 
watching  an  imitation  in  a  corner,  when  you  might 
go  out  and  live  the  real  before  you  die." 

At  the  end  of  the  second  act,  the  high-born  hero 
had  lifted  his  peasant  bride  into  the  motor-car,  and 
held  her  with  one  hand  against  his  breast  whilst  the 
other  feebly  grasped  the  steering  wheel.  He  leaned 
over  her  with  a  realistic  gesture  of  protection, 
singing, 

"  Dear  little  bride  ! 

Through  the  world  wide 
I'll  carry  my  dove  in  her  nest ! 

They  may  offer  us  gold, 

Or  riches  untold, 
But  we  know  that  true  love  is  the  best!" 

The  chorus-girls  tossed  confetti  in  the  air,  until 
Miss  Sybil  Selby,  resplendent  in  lace  coif  and  brocaded 
apron,  seemed  another  Danae  beneath  its  significant 
showers;  and  the  curtain  fell  as  the  car  moved  slowly 
away  to  the  plaintive  and  haunting  music  of  violins. 
Then  Andrew  turned,  and  saw  with  astonishment 
a  woman  whom  he  had  never  known  before  ;  a  being 
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with  softened  eyes,  absurdly  entranced.  The 
magnetism  of  the  play  had  affected  Constance.  Her 
strained  vision  followed  the  ridiculous  lovers  ;  her 
strained  ear  extracted  from  the  sentimental  music 
the  regretful  cry  of  all  that  she  had  missed  in  life. 
There  was  a  lump  in  her  throat.  It  was  as  if  some 
magic  powder  had  been  mingled  with  the  confetti ; 
pollen  from  the  divine  flower  which  grows  upon  the 
walls  of  Might-Have-Been. 

She  was  invaded  by  a  gentle,  sensuous  melan- 
choly ;  by  an  absurd  longing  to  be  kissed.  The 
disdain  of  reality,  the  rhythm  of  the  dancers,  the 
mildly  voluptuous  music,  came  like  an  overpowering 
perfume  to  enchain  her  mind :  so  that  the  crude 
emotions  of  the  lovers,  the  simple  insistence  on 
happiness,  on  the  joy  and  paramount  importance  of 
the  mating  instinct,  stung  to  life  something  that  had 
long  slept. 

All  about  them,  triumphant  sentimentalism  was 
having  its  way.  People  leaned  forward  with  shining 
eyes  and  slightly  foolish  smiles.  The  few  detached 
persons  who  were  amongst  the  audience  enjoyed  the 
ironic  spectacle  of  a  houseful  of  prosperous,  civilized 
and  artificial  beings — tightly  strapped,  every  one  of 
them,  within  the  uniform  of  society ;  each  hair 
assigned  to  its  place  by  inexorable  law — responding 
in  spite  of  themselves  to  an  irrational  and  primitive 
appeal.  In  every  part  of  the  theatre  Woman,  at 
that  moment,  looked  at  Man. 

"  How  odd !"  said  the  Watcher.  "  In  order  to 
make  people  natural,  you  are  obliged  to  resort  to 
artifice.  So  that  is  why  you  make  a  dream  about  the 
dream  ?" 
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But  Constance  took  no  notice.  The  burden  of 
reality  had  been  shifted.  She  was  swept  away,  into 
a  joyous,  absurd,  bespangled  country,  where  her 
starved  heart  was  fed  upon  emotional  meringues  and 
her  aching  senses  were  lulled  and  warmed.  She  sat 
thus  for  a  moment  or  two  ;  holding  tight  this  lovely, 
selfless  sense  of  wonder,  of  vivid  and  exalted  life. 
Then  Andrew  rose  and  put  her  cloak  about  her 
shoulders ;  and  she  realized,  with  a  stab  of  sorrow, 
that  her  evening  was  at  an  end. 

In  him,  also,  the  feast  of  sensuous  melody  and 
mild  emotion  had  woke  a  certain  wistfulness.  As 
they  came  into  the  foyer,  and  stood  a  few  moments 
to  let  the  crowd  pass  by,  he  said  anxiously, 
"It  has  been  rather  jolly,  hasn't  it?  Do  it 
again,  eh  ?" 

Constance  looked  at  him,  but  did  not  speak. 

He  continued,  in  an  abrupt  burst  of  confidence, 
**  We  are  both  a  bit  out  of  it,  don't  you  know,  in 
some  ways;  so  it's  natural  enough  we  should  be 
friends." 

She  exclaimed,    "  You  shouldn't   feel  out   of  it 
you  are  not  alone  in  the  world,  as  I  am.     You  have 
so  many  things  to  care  for  in  your  life."  ^ 

She  spoke  impulsively,  and  was  astonished  at  her- 
self: but  his  answer  astonished  her  more.  He  said, 
"  Yes ;  in  a  way,  I  know  I  seem  to  have.  But 
then,  you  see,  the  things  aren't  really  mine.  I  can't  N 
catch  on  ;  don't  fit.  I'm  rather  like  that  Johnny  in  ' 
the  *  Arabian  Nights,'  who  went  out  to  dinner  and 
kept  on  seeing  imaginary  food  he  couldn't  eat. 
Nicely  dished  up — one  admires  it ;  but  one's  hungry 
all  the  same.     There's  Muriel — she's  adorable  ;  and 
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she's  my  wife,  of  course — but  her  life's  stuffed  full  of 
other  things.  Very  natural;  she's  clever,  and  I'm 
not.  But  she's  fenced  round  by  'em ;  I  can't 
get  near." 

"  She's  so  young,"  said  Constance  gently,  "  and 
so  pretty,  and  enjoying  it  so  much.  It  must  be 
/  rather  nice  to  watch  her  being  happy.  And,  after 
(  all,  she  is  yours." 

"  Oh,  it's  not  that.  I  don't  mind  her  having  a 
good  time;  lots  of  friends ;  running  about,  and  so  on. 
I'm  not  that  sort  of  beast — harem  type.  Girls  must 
play  round,  don't  you  know  ;  one  likes  it.  They  all 
do  it — not  peculiar  in  any  way — so,  where's  the 
harm  ?  Very  different  from  what  it  was  in  my  poor 
old  father's  time !  But  these  women — they've  got 
her  into  a  shell  of  fads.  One  can't  get  past.  And 
[there  she  is  all  the  time — attractive  as  ever,  and  just 
*»,out  of  reach.     It's  a  bit  maddening " 

His  voice  had  the  growl  in  it  now  ;  and  he  spoke  as 
if  to  himself,  deliberately  and  without  self-conscious- 
ness. There  was  no  knowledge  between  them  of  the 
outrageous  quality  of  their  conversation.  It  had 
grown,  as  it  were,  out  of  the  events  of  the  night. 
'His  speech  did  not  strike  her  as  a  complaint;  a  sin 
^against  the  code  of  married  men.  It  seemed  rather 
an  explanation  which  he  was  making  to  himself. 

She  saw  something — the  essential  man  in  him,  the 
creature  of  ideals — struggling  like  a  dumb  animal 
against  the  circumstances  of  his  life.  The  sight 
moved  her  to  an  almost  maternal  pity  ;  so  that  she 
felt  with  him  as  well  as  for  him  when  he  said, 
"  One's  growing  older  all  the  while,  too ;  losing 
chances ;  getting  fixed  ;  and  the  whole  thing  is  dreary 
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and  jangled  up.  There  she  is,  as  I  say,  pretty, 
fetching.  People  envy  one.  But  we  live  in  water- 
tight compartments  in  our  house.  My  fault !  It's  a 
silly  mistake ;  wish  now  I'd  pushed  things  a  bit  at 
the  start.  Then  there's  the  boy.  Bound  to  keep  an 
eye  on  him,  protect  him  a  bit  from  the  women  ;  and 
she  doesn't  like  it,  of  course.  So  he's  between  us  as 
well  as  the  culture  and  things.  That's  the  damna- 
tion of  children  :  responsible  for  'em.  Must  do  it ! 
You  wait  till  you  have  one " 

Constance  blushed  furiously:  and  Andrew,  instantly 
contrite,  apologized  for  the  violence  of  his  language, 
and  returned  to  his  normal  state  of  clumsy  shyness. 

She  said,  "  Oh  don't  be  unhappy !  Just  be  fond 
of  them  both.  You  might  enjoy  it  all  so  very 
much." 

He  replied,  "  I  am  —  awfully  fond,  really.  If  I 
wasn't,  don't  you  know,  I  shouldn't  care.  Fact  is, ! 
I'm  a  bit  lonely — it's  just  that.  On  my  soul,  I 
believe  it  always  is  that  at  the  bottom.  When  we 
feel  lonely,  we're  miserable  ;  and  when  we  don't  feel 
lonely  we're  not.  Other  things  don't  matter,  except 
when  they  make  us  notice  we're  alone." 

Constance  looked  at  him  with  moist  eyes,  and 
answered,  *'  Yes  ;   I  believe  it  is  just  that !" 

He  would  have  driven  her  home  ;  but  she,  with  the 
prudence  of  intrepid  and  experienced  people,  refused 
it.  Her  landlady  was  a  Puritan,  who  slept  in  the 
basement  and  was  easily  disturbed. 

As  they  said  good-night,  he  asked  anxiously, 
"  We're  chums  now,  aren't  we  ?" 

She    counter-questioned  with,    "What    do    you 
want  ?'' 
8 
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"  Oh,  just  to  come  in  and  out,"  he  said  with 
eagerness.  "  Talk  a  bit,  you  know ;  swop 
ideas." 

To  be  consigned,  though  it  was  of  her  own  choice, 
to  a  green  and  yellow  omnibus  full  of  brisk  and  dingy 
people  from  the  pit :  to  end  the  evening  by  a  solitary 
return  to  her  lodgings,  where  lights  would  be  out 
and  she  must  fumble  for  the  chain  of  the  front-door 
— all  this  gave  to  Constance  a  foolish  but  poignant 
sense  of  isolation,  of  having  missed  fire  in  life.  She 
saw  from  the  window  of  the  omnibus  bareheaded 
women  in  exquisite  cloaks,  leaning  upon  the  arms  of 
men  who  protected  them,  and  walking  delicately 
beneath  the  great  arc  lights.  There  was  something 
intimate  in  the  relation  of  each  couple ;  they  carried 
with  them  a  suggestion  of  romance.  She  was  shut 
out  from  that  aspect  of  existence  :  could  only  watch 
it,  with  her  own  uncanny  experience  hugged  tightly 
in  her  breast.  At  this  moment,  she  wanted  it  very 
badly;  the  prettiness,  the  protection,  all  the  airy, 
fluffy  way  of  taking  things. 

The  omnibus  brought  her  to  the  Tube  station  ;  and 
she  sank  into  the  burrow  again,  continuing,  auto- 
matically, the  cheap  and  undistinguished  scurry  to  her 
cheap  and  undistinguished  lair.  But  within  the  lift,  the 
real  and  dreadful  words  in  their  little  frame  awaited 
her.  Be  not  deceived !  The  hard  inexorable  quality 
of  that  Eternity  which  is  behind  these  illusory 
miseries  and  excitements  struck  her  like  a  blow.  She 
thought  bitterly  of  Andrew's  simple  statement, 
'*  One  is  growing  older  all  the  while."  She  ran 
forward  along  the  years,  and  came  upon  the  final 
necessity  of  his  death.     Then  she  knew  that  even 
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whilst   she  knelt   at    Muriel's    shrine,   she    needed 
Andrew ;  and  she  hated  that  knowledge. 

Somewhere,  somehow,  even  this,  she  supposed, 
had  beauty  and  significance;  but  she  was  blinded. 
Altogether  overcome  by  her  lassitude,  by  the  reaction 
from  the  short  and  feverish  evening,  she,  the  brave 
lover  of  life,  whispered  with  inward  tears,  "  I  don't  ^  < 
think  I  want  to  live  any  more  !" 

Then  something  within  her  exclaimed,  **  Ah,  do 
not  be  grieved ;  I  cannot  bear  it.  It  is  horrible ; 
I  think  it  gives  me  pain.  Surely  it  were  better 
to  die  than  to  be  hurt  by  these  little  foolish 
things  ?" 

Instantly  and  absurdly,  the  social  instinct,  the 
craving  for  sympathy,  awoke.  Constance  turned  on 
her  inner  companion  and  said,  "  I'm  alone — so 
dreadfully  alone  !     I  can't  endure  it !" 

It  was  an  astonished  voice  which  answered, 
"  Alone?  Is  that  what  matters  ?  Must  you  always 
for  your  comfort  be  linked  up  with  other  creatures  ? 
And  is  that  why  I  do  not  understand  ?" 

She  was  intent  on  her  own  wretchedness,  and  did 
not  reply;  until  presently,  to  her  amazement,  he 
said  gently,  "  Am  /  no  use  to  you  ?  Can  I  not 
help  ?" 

Then  she  was  conscious  of  a  tiny  inward  revolution  ;     >/ 
and  with  it  of  the  birth  of  some  new  thing. 

He  said,  "  I  do  not  want  you  to  be  lonely.  Ah, 
be  happy  again  with  the  beautiful  colours  and  shapes  ! 
Are  these  not  sufficient  for  your  joy  ?  A  strange 
pain  has  come  between  us  :  it  pushes.  Because  of  it, 
I  want  to  help  you  if  I  can.  Do  not  suffer !  It  is  so 
horrible  that  you  should  have  a  pain." 
8—2 
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She  asked  him  with  eagerness,  *'  Do  you  really 
care?" 

He  answered.  "  Yes,  I  don't  know  why,  but 
somehow,  I  am  sorry  for  your  sadness.  It  hurts 
me ;  and  I  want  you  to  be  glad."  And  then,  as  in 
the  glorious  moment  when  he  saw  the  Shining  Tree, 
he  added,  "  I  think  that  I  begin  to  understand." 

Grateful  for  this  strange  and  unexpected  sympathy, 
companioned  by  it,  she  came  home;  crept  up  the 
dingy  staircase  to  her  room.  She  took  off  the 
evening  dress  slowly  and  wearily.  Already  the  black 
crepe-de-chine  looked  crushed  and  sad.  The  blind 
was  up,  the  window  opened  wide  for  coolness'  sake. 
As  she  raised  her  eyes  from  a  careful  folding  of  the 
satin  skirt  which  might  have  to  do  duty  many  other 
times,  she  saw  far  up  the  mighty  and  eternal  stars 
that  peered  through  the  summer  haze.  Again  she 
/  had  the  sensation  of  a  white  and  changeless  Ring 
V  set  about  her  ;  again  she  remembered  the  hateful  and 
incisive  words  that  were  set  on  the  wall  of  the  lift. 
Then  both  were  obliterated  by  Andrew's  figure,  solid 
and  imperturbable,  fixed  upon  the  margin  of  her 
life. 

The   Watcher  had   exclaimed   in   his   bitterness, 

**  It  is  we  that  are  mocked,  hoodwinked,  and  made 

(helpless !"      But    now  there  was    a    grieving    and 

I  strangely  humanized  voice  which  murmured,  "  I  am 

\sorry  for  the  sorrow  of  my  friend." 


CHAPTER  IX 

THE  ROAD  TO  PENRITH  AND  OTHER  PLACES 

"  Nature  is  never  spent; 
There  lives  the  dearest  freshness  deep  down  things ; 
And  though  the  last  lights  from  the  black  west  went, 
Oh,  morning  at  the  brown  brink  eastwards  springs  !" 

Gerard  Hopkins. 

AS  she  fled  through  the  coloured  counties,  under 
the  steady  radiance  of  an  August  sun,  Con- 
stance had  within  her  the  astonished  and  friendly 
voice  of  the  Watcher,  saying, 

"  See  how  the  splendid  trees  stand  up  in  the 
field  1  Ah,  look  at  the  curves,  the  lines,  the  incredible 
shapes  !  Open  your  eyes — look,  look  1  Do  not  let 
so  much  of  the  beauty  escape  you !  Your  poor  vague 
senses  are  letting  it  slip  by.  It  is  far  too  wonderful 
for  that.  Seize  it — feed  on  it !  Use  the  best  of  your 
body  whilst  you  can." 

She  let  him  have  his  way  with  her,  for  she  was 
bewildered  and  tired;  and  he,  since  his  sudden 
awakening  to  the  wonderful  experience  of  pity,  had 
cast  off  something  of  the  arrogant  inquisitiveness 
which  had  led  him  to  drive  her  senses  so  remorse- 
lessly and  exclusively  in  the  interests  of  his  own 
investigations.     Now,  he  offered  her  a  share  in  his 
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adventures.  There  had  been  a  reversal  of  their 
positions;  so  that  she  was  mainly  conscious  of 
looking  through  his  nature  at  the  world,  and  not  as 
before  of  lending  her  eyes  and  brain  to  his  purposes. 
Her  summer  holiday  had  come  ;  and  she  was  out 
with  a  sense  of  wild  freedom  that  hardly  felt  the 
body's  weight,  scurrying  through  an  incredible 
world.  With  a  release  from  the  monotony  of  work 
there  had  come  also  a  release  from  the  craving  for 
humanity.  She  threw  it  behind  her :  Andrew  and 
Muriel,  Helen  Reed,  who  had  lately  made  advances 
towards  intimacy,  and  all  the  anodynes  which  she  ~ 
had  clutched  in  her  loneliness  to  lull  the  appetite  for 
natural  joy.  She  was  eager  to  take  up  the  heritage 
of  sun  and  air  ;  nestled  in  a  corner  of  the  third-class 
carriage,  and  let  the  pageant  of  England  slip 
past  her. 

/    As  for  the  Watcher,  he  saw  for  the  first  time  with 
'human  eyes  the  most  divine  treasure  of  humanity; 
an  earth  not  wholly  smeared  with  toil,  a  fresh  and 
flowery  country  of  waving  grasses  set  with  solemn 
elms,  of  ripening  harvest,  rose-set  hedges  and  cropped 
,  downs.     He  and  his  friend,  cuddled  together,  looked 
i  joyously  and  dreamily  into  the  sacred  heart  of  living 
'  things.     The  black  blur  of  Leeds,  that  takes  from  its 
neighbouring   fields   the   very  colour   of  hope  ;   the 
entangled  world   of  the  West  Riding,  where  hell- 
mouth   seems  to   have   broken  out  in  a  singularly 
inappropriate  place;   these  moved  them  only  to  a 
gentle  interest.     He  was  invaded  by  a  new  spirit  of 
tolerance  ;   and  she,  very  tired,  felt  something  of  that 
agreeable  light-headedness  which  comes  with  a  certain 
quality  of  fatigue. 
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In  the  early  afternoon,  they  came  to  the  frontiers 
of  the  North;  the  austere  and  stony  country  of 
Ribblesdale.  The  sun  lingered  south  of  them,  in  the 
more  fertile  and  responsive  Midlands  ;  and  here  there 
was  a  little  cloud  spread  very  thinly  over  the  sky. 
In  that  cold  strong  light  the  rocks,  cropping  here 
and  there  from  the  tight  earth,  looked  blue,  pale  and 
curious.  They  forced  themselves  up  from  the  grass 
with  a  menacing  air  which  reminded  man's  body  of 
its  softness  and  instability.  They  seemed  to  be 
saying,  "Verily,  we  are  the  people!"  remembering 
that  when  it  came  to  the  battle  of  the  dust  St. 
Stephen  was  crushed  back  to  primal  earth — but  the 
stones  of  martyrdom  remained. 

Vera,  head  out  of  window,  said,  "  I  think  those 
rocks  are  ghosts  which  growl  at  me !" 

The  Watcher  whispered,  "  They  are  your  mother 
and  your  father ;  from  that  womb  you  came  out,  and 
to  that  womb  you  will  return,  for  dust  is  the  founda- ) 
tion  of  the  dream." 

The  scamper  of  the  train  brought  them  through 
the  land  of  stone  and  into  the  country  of  the  pine- 
woods  ;  and  Constance,  looking  with  her  friend  at 
the  shapes  of  dark  trees  against  a  brightening  sky, 
found  them  charged  with  a  terrible  significance. 
They  seemed  the  proper  guardians  of  some  im- 
memorial secret ;  of  an  antique  land,  a  land  of 
earth  sorcery,  which  the  scumbling  brush  of  man 
had  hardly  touched.  Already  London  was  far  dis- 
tant ;  already  sanity,  clear  vision,  and  the  healthy 
exaltation  of  the  hills  began.  She  looked  forward 
with  great  eagerness,  having  now  obtained  that  sense 
of  a  door  eternally  ajar,  which  prepares  the  soul  for 
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romance,  mystery,  and  all  unreasonable  truth.  When 
at  last  the  train  stopped  at  their  small  and  wind- 
swept station,  she  leapt  out  with  a  clear  apprehension 
that  some  mighty  and  definitive  destination  had 
been  reached. 

The  place  to  which  they  had  been  brought  was 
perched  at  the  very  margin  of  the  fells.  Those  nude 
angels  of  the  North  dominated  the  little  village ;  faint 
and  wonderful  shapes,  lifted  up  from  the  business  of 
.earth,  and  running  day  by  day  the  whole  gamut  of 
prophetic  emotion,  from  the  regal  gloom  of  Lamenta- 
jtionsto  the  radiant  expectation  of  Isaiah.  Driven 
'perhaps  to  opposition  by  their  splendours,  the 
sowing  and  reaping  world  which  crept  to  their  feet 
had  a  sharpness  of  detail  that  had  put  the  most 
f  meticulous  Pre-Raphaelite  to  shame.  The  middle 
distance  stood  as  distinct  as  some  print  by  Diirer ; 
with  black  woods,  and  the  stripe  and  check  of  fields 
and  hedges.  Each  tree  in  the  setting  sun  was  a 
sharp  dark  insistent  shape;  one  out  of  many  scattered 
sentinels  that  seemed  to  guard  the  transfigured  fells 
from  the  profane  investigation  of  field-glass,  camera 
and  exploring  feet. 

Constance — her  luggage  safely  bestowed  and  early 
supper  ordered — walked  along  the  high  road  which 
ran  with  prosaic  straightness  to  Penrith,  and  saw 
this  mighty  panorama  unrolled  in  its  infinite  detail. 
A  weary  London  woman,  tossed  suddenly  into  this, 
may  well  feel  a  certain  flutter  of  the  heart.  Con- 
fronted by  the  stupendous  sacrament  of  natural 
beauty — that  spotless  and  ineffable  host  which  Earth, 
the  virgin  mother,  eternally  brings  forth  and  offers, 
an  oblation  on  the  altar  of  hfe — an  ecstasy  that  was 
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not  wholly  joy  invaded  her  spirit.     Something,  she\ 
knew,  was  being  offered ;  something  which  her  hard  | 
and  work-worn  hands  could  scarcely  grasp.     The' 
Watcher  was  hushed,  and  asked  no  questions ;  for 
curiosity  cannot  survive  in  the  presence  of  awe. 

There  was  a  hay-rick  in  the  neighbouring  field,  its 
patient  shape  responsive  to  the  play  of  slanting 
light.  In  the  hedge  by  which  they  walked,  the 
sharp  and  eager  fingers  of  a  hawthorn  were  stretched 
out  against  the  greenish  sky.  Its  clean  crisp  edges ' 
were  instinct  with  vitality ;  and  with  beauty,  which 
is  the  spiritual  aspect  of  intensest  life.  These  leaves 
— and  behind  them,  the  teeming  earth  with  all  its 
children — cried  out  for  recognition  to  this  sister  of 
theirs,  this  impassioned  amateur  of  experience. 
Constance  was  glad  with  a  vicarious  vanity  to  think 
her  mother  so  beautiful :  proud  that  she,  who  was 
of  the  family,  might  show  to  her  visitor  one  of  the 
lovelier  moments  of  the  dear  earth. 

As  she  lingered,  the  sun  first  left  the  valley,  then 
crept  from  the  summit  of  the  hills.  At  once,  the  \ 
angels  wrapped  their  blue  veils  around  them ;  being  ' 
dazzled  by  the  radiant  sky,  where  the  game  of 
green  and  rose-colour  had  already  begun.  Then 
the  changeful  play  of  the  celestial  opal,  immortally 
bright,  was  offered  for  a  moment ;  as  if  to  exhibit 
the  true  and  natural  darkness  of  the  earth. 

Gazing  at  the  magic  funeral  of  the  sun,  and  caring 
little  where  she  stepped,  Constance's  foot  came 
sharply  on  some  soft  uneven  thing  that  gave 
beneath  it.  She  moved  quickly  ;  and  Vera,  forced 
by  the  gathering  dusk  to  abandon  the  quest  of 
wild  raspberries,  pounced  and  held  up  a  few  pitiful 
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feathers,  kept  together  by  that  which  had  once  been 
the  wonder  of  flesh. 

"  Look !"  she  said.  "  What  fun !  A  dead  bird— 
you  trod  on  it." 

Constance  looked,  and  felt  bitterly  grieved, 
ashamed,  sickened  by  her  own  action.  Absorbed 
in  a  selfish  feeding  upon  beauty,  she  had  insulted 
that  poor  little  memorial  of  a  radiant  life.  Out  of 
its  corruption,  it  rebuked  her. 

She  turned  from  the  sunset,  and  the  imperial  hills, 
that  were  putting  on  the  purple  mantle  in  which 
they  greet  the  night.  Clouds  were  coming  to  them 
now  :  tall  violet-grey  battalions,  leaning  towards 
their  goal  and  observing  a  steady  and  unhurried 
march  from  the  south-west.  They  came  and  rested 
on  the  summit  of  the  fell ;  sank  into  the  valleys  and 
cast  fleecy  folds  about  the  pikes.  Behind  them,  the 
purple  angels  muttered  angrily.  They  were  pre- 
paring to  pour  forth  cleansing  waters  on  an  unwilling 
world. 

She  walked  back  to  the  village;  and  having  her 
face  set  towards  it,  where  it  spread  itself  with  a 
northern  amplitude  and  independence  about  its 
central  green,  she  saw  it  in  its  unity.  One  or  two 
lights  appeared  in  the  windows,  creating  an  instant 
opposition  between  the  dark  and  eternal  hills  and 
this  little,  transitory,  superficial  patch  of  human  habi- 
tation, human  dreams.  The  hills,  the  darkening 
fields,  were  the  more  alive,  the  more  insistent.  They 
pressed  on  her  attention. 

The  Watcher  whispered,  "  How  they  crowd  about 
one  at  this  hour!" 

She  said,  "  Whom  do  you  mean  ?" 
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He  answered,  "  Those  who  came  first." 
It  was  she  who  now  said,  **  I  do  not  understand." 
He  replied,  "  But  surely  you  know  them,  surely 
you  are  with  them  ?     If  one  must  not  be  alone,  and 
if  one  must  love,  it  cannot  be  that  you  have  only  the  \ 
souls  still  entangled  in  their  bodies,  from  whom  to 
choose  your  friends  ?" 

She  repeated,  "  I  do  not  understand !"  Neverthe- 
less, fear  outran  comprehension. 

He  went  on,  "  I  see  theni  on  the  hills  !  How 
wild  they  are,  and  how  surprised  at  life  !  Their 
stones  are  there,  the  little  dusty  marks  that  they 
erected ;  and  so  they  cannot  get  away.  Your  friends 
have  made  no  mark ;  they  have  not  rubbed  out  the 
life  that  came  before.  It  mingles  with  them  yet. 
Do  you  mean  that  they  do  not  know,  do  not  see  it, 
just  because  the  dusty  covering  is  not  here?" 

She  asked,  "  Are  you  talking  of  the  dead  ?"  She 
shivered  a  little;  for  triumphant  vitality  hates  to 
meet  a  ghost. 

He  answered,  **  Why,  yes ;  the  liberated  ones. 
In  your  busy  gobbling  up  of  one  another,  do  you 
take  no  notice  of  the  part  you  cannot  slay  ?  To- 
night, the  liberated  hosts  are  in  the  hills !  I  see 
them  at  strange  rites  behind  the  hedges.  I  hear 
their  patter  on  the  road.  Oh,  the  little  antique 
spirits  of  slain  children  :  the  mothers  of  the  people  : 
the  keepers  of  the  herds  !  They  are  here  !  Nothing 
is  changed.  You  have  chased  them  from  the  cities, 
or  smothered  them.  Perhaps  it  may  be  that ;  I  am 
not  sure.  Because  of  this,  they  are  all  the  thicker 
about  the  immemorial  valleys.  They  come  down  to 
drink  at   the   changeless   rivers   they   have   always 
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known.  Here  are  battle-fields.  Here,  in  these  wide 
valleys,  they  surge  to  and  fro  and  rehearse  the 
great  drama  of  life.  Troops  of  victorious  souls  that 
escaped  from  bleeding  bodies  ;  under  these  hills,  and 
deep  in  that  bracken,  which  their  hands  tore  up  to 
stanch  the  cruel  wounds." 

She  answered,  "  Yes,  yes  !  Of  course,  in  a  way, 
the  past  is  always  with  us." 

"Not  past!"  he  said,  "the  dead  have  no  past; 
they  live  in  the  eternal  Now.  It  is  progress ;  they 
are  nearer  to  the  real.  These  I  knew  first,  before  I 
had  eyes  to  see  the  poor  souls  still  imprisoned  in  the 
dust.  They  have  gone  on  ;  they  are  the  leaders  of 
your  army.  Surely  you  acknowledge  their  presence  ? 
Surely  you  owe  them  your  homage  and  your 
help?" 

She  was  hastening  towards  the  friendly  houses 
now  :  for  the  twilight  deepened,  and  the  conversa- 
tion was  little  to  her  taste.  They  came  past  the 
low  wall  of  the  churchyard.  A  slab  of  new  white 
marble  peeped  over  the  coping  stone.  She  did  not 
like  it :  it  seemed  a  pale  hand  stretched  out  from  the 
other  side.  But  he  would  not  let  her  by.  He  broke 
his  exhortation,  and  asked  her,  "  What  is  that  ?" 

She  said,  "  It  is  the  graveyard,  I  suppose." 

He  asked  again,  "  Is  that  where  the  worn-out 
bodies  are  put  away  ?" 

Then  it  occurred  to  her  that  the  Watcher  had 
never  seen  a  place  of  burial  before  :  for  London,  the 
polite  centre  of  a  secular  civilization,  is  remarkable 
for  its  tactful  concealment  of  the  dead.  The  mind 
that  is  bred  in  the  hills  knows  no  such  artifice.  It 
is  of  the  opinion  of  the  Silurist,  that  it  were  ill  to  be 
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unkind  to  a  Jonathan,  though  in  dust :  and  therefore 
holds  fast  to  this,  the  most  intimate  and  pathetic 
keepsake  of  its  emigrated  friends.  This  church  and 
its  quiet  company  stood,  as  is  there  usual,  at  the 
entrance  to  the  village ;  a  gentle,  uninsistent  link 
between  two  worlds.  With  another  step  or  two 
they  were  at  the  lych-gate,  and  saw  the  dim  path 
which  approached  a  plain  doorway,  then  branched  and 
skirted  the  wall  of  the  nave.  There  had  been  here  no 
artificial  levelling  of  the  earth.  From  its  small  emi- 
nences and  dimpling  hollows,  the  plain  old  grave- 
stones peered  with  a  gracious  and  natural  effect :  as 
if  they  were  indeed  at  one  with  the  land. 

Beyond  the  church,  this  land  rose  suddenly ;  in  a 
slope  of  rough  grass  unbroken  as  yet  by  the  making 
of  little  homes.  Clearly  an  upland  field  had  lately 
been  added  to  the  graveyard,  in  the  interests  of  a 
generation  yet  to  come.  At  its  highest  point  a 
monolith  shot  up  against  the  skyline ;  a  strange, 
great,  formless  thing,  growing  as  it  were  from  the 
ground,  and  bearing  no  resemblance  to  the  civil 
futilities  of  the  monumental  mason  and  his  art. 

Night  was  upon  them ;  and  already  the  grass  was 
grey,  the  little  church  vague  in  the  dusk.  Earth 
now  seemed  built  of  some  primal  stuff,  that  existed 
in  chaos  before  there  was  light.  Constance,  un- 
nerved by  the  evening's  conversation,  would  have 
hastened  to  sanctuary ;  but  she  felt  the  spur  of  her 
guest,  who  could  not  leave  so  great  a  matter  un- 
explored. He  quelled  her  natural  desire  for  the 
neighbourhood  of  houses  and  live  things,  and  unc^er 
his  direction,  she  scrambled  and  slipped  in  the 
twilight  up  the  steep  dry  grassy  slope. 
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Coming  to  its  summit,  she  saw  a  wider  sky,  where 
brightness  lingered  on  the  horizon  Hne.  Beneath  it 
she  divined  the  folded  hills  :  knew  that  the  deeper 
blackness  hid  the  woods.  She  peered  at  the 
battered  sandstone  pillar  which  had  beckoned  her 
to  this  solitary  place,  and  saw  that  it  was  an  arm- 
less cross ;  once  covered,  no  doubt,  with  the  plaited 
patterns  and  lost  symbols  of  the  Celtic  Church, 
now  only  retaining  upon  its  roughened  surface  a 
memory  of  the  artifice  of  man.  It  stood  upon  a 
new  pedestal,  and  in  the  step  of  the  pedestal  there 
was  an  inscription  cut.  Although  now  the  light 
was  very  nearly  gone,  she  stooped,  and  with  eye 
and  finger  traced  the  words. 

"  This  Runic  Cross,  work  of  the  first  Christians 
of  our  land,  was  discovered  in  the  foundations  of  the 
church.  It  is  now  again  set  up,  by  the  village  which 
it  once  protected,  as  a  memorial  of  the  Nameless 
Dead." 

The  Watcher  remarked,  "  I  knew  that  you  were 
mistaken.  You  see  they  are  remembered  after  all ; 
are  given  a  gathering  place." 

The  night  breeze  had  sprung  up,  and  blew  from 
the  hills  upon  the  churchyard.  It  seemed  to  Con- 
stance's fancy  that  the  wind  was  full  of  life — antique, 
barbaric  life,  the  life  of  those  old  Christians  of  the 
hills — that  They  were  coming  to  a  trysting-place,  and 
that  the  Watcher  already  discerned  them.  There 
were  more  words  upon  the  pedestal ;  and  though  her 
instinct  was  all  for  the  village  and  humanity,  she 
made  haste  to  decipher  them  that  she  might  the 
sooner  be  gone.  They  seemed  lacking  in  flavour 
after  that  which  went  before ;  and  she  deplored  the 
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uncertainty  of  clerical  taste,  even  where  it  is  combined 
with  a  passion  for  archaeology. 

"By  Thy  precious  Death  and  Burial,  good  Lord, 
deliver  us  /"  It  was  only  a  fragment  from  the 
Litany.     She  could  not  be  impressed. 

But  the  Watcher's  comment  on  these  words  struck 
her  as  peculiar.  He  said,  "  So,  the  Idea  did  once 
break  through  ?     And  yet,  you  do  not  understand  !" 


CHAPTER  X 

HOW  THOSE   WHO   LOSE   THEMSELVES   OFTEN   FIND 
SOMETHING   MORE   VALUABLE 

*'  That  light  did  lead  me  on 
More  surely  than  the  shining  of  noontide, 
Where  well  I  knew  that  One 
Did  for  my  coming  bide ; 
Where  he  abode,  might  none  but  he  abide." 
St.  John  of  the  Cross  : 
The   Dark  Night  of  the  Soul. 

NOTHING  would  do  but  they  must  go,  all 
three  of  them,  into  the  heart  of  the  fells ;  and 
qualify  the  distant  glamour  by  the  familiar  touch. 
The  village  produced  a  rough  cart,  and  a  short  thick 
pony  of  the  kind  that  embarks  willingly  upon  cross- 
country exploration  :  and  they  were  off,  in  the  vivid 
afternoon,  through  the  tangle  of  dark  woods  and 
bright  cornfields  which  lay  between  them  and  the 
road  that  runs  along  the  hills. 

There  was  a  little  stirring  breeze,  and  the  pale 
green  barley  danced  in  the  wind  with  a  delicate  airy 
ecstasy  as  they  passed ;  so  that  the  Watcher  in  his 
nest  reached  out  to  this  new  loveliness  with  a  gesture 
that  was  almost  adoration.  The  oats,  faintly  blue 
like  aquamarines,  seemed  of  a  more  sober  habit. 

128 
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They  made  minuet  steps,  with  tiny  tossings  of  the 
head.  The  deeper  blue  of  the  turnip  fields  brought 
inappropriate  hints  of  the  wild  ocean  to  the  least 
idyllic  processes  of  agriculture.  Behind,  the  stately 
hills  marched  with  them ;  on  one  hand  the  sharp 
Lake  Mountains,  on  the  other  the  fells. 

Presently  they  plunged  to  the  lowest  point  of  the 
valley ;  a  little  breathless,  I  think,  because  of  their 
apprehension  of  the  beauty  that  they  might  find — 
for  this  was  a  wonderful  day,  on  which  anything 
might  happen  and  the  least  credible  of  discoveries 
might  be  made.  They  swung  through  space  on  a 
jewelled  planet ;  and  it  was  for  them  that  the  caskets 
were  flung  open  and  the  secret  gems  disclosed. 

They  crossed  the  beck,  where  it  ran  through  deep 
hayfields  to  the  river  beyond  :  a  little  eager  splashing 
thing,  that  called  all  other  children  to  join  its  play. 
There  was  a  heavenly  inflorescence  at  its  margins, 
all  made  up  of  those  very  simple  plants  which  are 
too  dignified  and  too  beautiful  to  compel  the  casual 
eye.  It  was  the  Watcher  who  called  his  friend's 
attention  to  the  dear  golden  flufl"  of  yellow  bedstraw, 
and  to  the  woundwort  and  betony,  standing  up  like 
purple  spears  in  the  soft  grass.  Then,  because  her 
eyes  were  directed  to  that  marvellous  and  incom- 
parable population,  she  saw,  with  his  delight  to  help 
her  vision,  the  dyer's  greenweed  —  disowned  Plan- 
tagenet — and  the  towering  wild  angelica,  whose 
mighty  branches  hint  of  old  forests  made  of  flower- 
ing things.  And  since  respectability  is  no  more  the 
norm  of  hedges  than  of  human  life,  she  saw  also  the 
ivory  crown  of  the  meadowsweet ;  that  fascinating 
child  of  joy  whose  daintiness,  in  the  eyes  of  the 
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mangolds,  is  very  certainly  the  measure  of  her 
sin. 

There  they  were,  in  their  essential  reality,  their 
unsullied  radiance ;  matter  for  the  exploration  of 
many  aeons,  tossed  into  the  pageant  of  one  sunny 
afternoon.  Because  he  was  unaifected  by  man's 
arrogant  standard  of  size,  the  Watcher  was  at  once 
satisfied  and  subjugated  by  this  luxuriant  outpour- 
ing of  beauty.  It  woke  the  slumbering  virtue  of 
humility  ;  and  washed  his  eyes,  so  that  he  caught,  as 
it  were,  a  sidelong  glimpse  of  God.  It  was  a 
definitive  hour  for  both  of  them ;  this  first  sight  of 
the  flowered  meadows  of  the  North.  There,  Life 
clothes  herself  in  haste,  and  rushes  out  to  meet  the 
sun  in  her  short  moment  of  fertility ;  and  hence  the 
significant  personalities  of  the  plants  assert  them- 
selves as  nowhere  else  in  the  full  splendour  of  their 
triumphant  individuality.  They  blaze  forth,  and 
hit  the  heart  which  opens  itself  to  receive  that  holy 
wound. 

They  climbed  from  the  valley  to  dusty  roads  that 
ran  between  stone  walls.  There  they  saw  the  Lady 
of  the  Hills,  the  great  wild  cranesbill,  lifting  her 
blue  paten  to  the  sky.  Constance  began  to  wonder 
why  she  had  so  long  neglected  the  easy  and  perfect 
friendship  of  the  flowers.  It  raised  the  heart  to 
some  lucent  and  gentle  plane  of  being,  beyond  the 
fevers  and  anxieties  of  human  intercourse.  So 
dreaming,  she  allowed  the  pony  to  ramble  at  loose 
rein  among  the  tangled  roads.  Life  seemed  divine. 
The  future  mattered  little.  She  was  invaded  by  the 
consciousness  of  heavenly  peace.  Vera  had  left  the 
cart  to  make  dashes  into  hedge,  ditch,  and  bypath 
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clutching  vainly  at  scuttling  beetles  and  nimble 
flies.  She  was  at  her  best  under  these  circumstances 
of  action.  There,  the  animal  aspect  seemed  in 
place,  and  Nature  justified  the  coarse  and  tireless 
frame. 

They  came  presently  to  a  gap  in  the  stone  wall, 
and  a  wheel-track  that  went,  as  it  seemed,  directly 
to  the  fells.  Constance,  who  had  the  Londoner's 
shadowy  belief  that  all  roads  lead,  somehow,  the 
right  way,  divined  in  this  byway  the  short  cut 
which  her  landlord  had  described  to  her  as  going 
back  towards  the  village  by  way  of  the  hills.  She 
turned  the  cart  into  the  short  rough  grass ;  and  they 
trundled  slowly  in  and  out  of  ruts,  and  through 
gates,  and  by  deep  dark  bracken  that  stretched 
clawing  fingers  up  the  side  of  the  sage-coloured  hill. 
Soon  they  were  a  long  way  from  all  roads  and  other 
memories  of  civilization  :  being,  indeed,  upon  an 
outpost  of  the  fells.  The  sun  sloped,  twilight  began 
to  come,  but  there  was  no  hint  in  their  vague  and 
wandering  path  of  a  return  to  human  habitations. 
The  pony  lost  his  eager  and  exploratory  manner. 
He  lingered  and  stopped  doubtfully.  The  sun  went, 
and  a  chill  came  to  the  air.  Then  Vera,  a  little 
way  ahead,  stopped  to  cry,  "  Tanta  !  make  the  pony 
come  quicker.  He's  going  dreadful  slow  !  It's  dark 
and  nasty,  and  I  want  my  tea." 

Constance  answered,  "  I'm  afraid  he  is  getting 
tired  and  wants  a  rest." 

Vera  said  with  petulance,  "  Horrid  little  horse ! 
He  shan't  be  tired.  He's  ours — he's  got  to  go  !  I 
want  my  tea." 

Then  Constance,  dragged  back  to  the  unlovely 
9—2 
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cares  of  common  sense,  halted,  looked  round,  and 
noticed  for  the  first  time  their  solitary  position ;  the 
woman  and  child  and  the  weary  little  animal,  with 
the  great  and  pathless  earth  stretching  from  them 
on  every  side — rough,  billowy,  and  very  desolate. 
She  forgot  that  they  had  come  but  a  few  miles  from 
the  road.  She  had  no  knowledge  of  the  quarter  in 
which  their  destination  lay.  She  did  not  mind  ;  for 
they  had  achieved  the  object  of  the  expedition, 
were  hidden  in  the  hills.  Already  ancient  mysteries 
peeped  from  the  stunted  bushes,  whispering  frag- 
ments of  the  primeval  ritual  of  the  wild.  Anything 
might  stir  and  rise  suddenly  in  the  brake  ;  for  if 
conscious  life  were  concealed  there,  it  was  a  life,  she 
felt  sure,  far  removed  from  the  human  plane. 

The  Watcher  said,  "  It  is  well  to  be  here ;  one 
discerns  again  the  music  of  the  stars."  Her  peaceful 
heart  repeated,  "It  is  well!"  She  was  brought  to 
a  new  place,  immersed  in  a  new  experience ;  and 
that  contented  her. 

But  Vera  was  not  content.  She  flung  herself  into 
the  cart,  crying  querulously.  "  Do  let  us  go  home ! 
I'm  tired — I  want  my  tea !  I  think  it  is  a  very 
nasty  drive." 

Then  Constance  suggested  to  the  pony  that  his 
respite  was  at  an  end  ;  but  the  encouraging  rein  and 
very  gentle  lash  had  no  effect  upon  his  tired  limbs 
and  stubborn  mind.  He  hung  his  head  and  planted 
his  feet  more  firmly  on  the  ground.  She  said, 
"  I'm  afraid  we  must  let  him  rest  a  little  more." 

Vera  stamped  her  foot,  and  cried,  "  I  won't !  I 
shan't!  I  hate  him.  I  want  to  go  home  to  my 
teal" 
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She  dashed  from  the  cart  and  into  the  bracken  ; 
snatched  a  loose  stick  which  lay  there,  and  hit  the 
wearied  pony  with  all  her  angry  strength  across  the 
ears.  It  leapt  forward ;  and  Vera  jumped  into  the 
rocking  cart,  crying  gaily  :  "  There !  he  only  wanted 
hitting  !     I  knew  I'd  make  him  go." 

The  pony  went,  indeed — a  poor  bothered  fevered 
thing — blindly  and  without  sense  of  direction.  It 
ran  with  a  sort  of  convulsive  strength  ;  with  miser- 
able shudderings  and  settings  back  of  the  ears.  So 
they  were  flung  into  hollows  and  up  little  hills, 
jerked  this  way  and  that.  Constance  had  the  reins, 
but  her  strength  was  no  match  for  a  frightened 
moorland  pony  who  scents  the  neighbourhood  of 
the  fell.  She  put  her  arm  firmly  about  Vera,  and 
resigned  herself  to  the  event. 

During  a  period  that  seemed  infinite,  the  cart 
raced  through  the  twilight ;  tilting,  leaping,  twisting, 
but,  by  some  miracle,  never  overturned.  They  •fled 
past  a  swift-dissolving  vista  of  immense  grey  fields, 
looming  trees  and  shadowy  corners;  and  past  a 
sudden  black  pine-wood,  a  thing  of  terror  in  the 
dusk.  Far  off,  they  saw  white  roads  that  rushed 
from  an  invisible  highway  into  the  heart  of  a  dim 
veiled  land.  Far  up,  they  saw  the  fell.  But  they 
were  caught  in  the  debatable  land  between  the 
two  ;  and  in  this  situation  there  seemed  for  them  no 
hope. 

Then  one  of  the  great  limestone  boulders  that 
push  out  from  the  earth  on  the  lower  slopes  stood 
suddenly  in  their  path ;  and  the  dazed  and  worried 
pony  could  not  elude  it.  Almost  before  the  peril 
reached  their  minds,  one  wheel  met  the  obstacle  with 
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a  crash ;  the  cart  tried  to  mount  it,  failed,  tottered, 
and  was  overturned.  Constance  and  the  child  half 
leapt,  half  tumbled,  from  the  low  seat  to  the  ground. 
There  they  lay  huddled,  in  a  bewilderment  that 
excluded  the  more  natural  sensations  of  despair, 
amidst  a  litter  of  broken  shafts,  a  wheel  torn  from 
its  axle,  and  a  pony  which  was  kicking  its  way  to 
freedom  as  quickly  as  it  might. 

Constance  rose,  shook  herself,  and  examined  Vera. 
Routine  took  charge  of  her  ;  and  she  acted  without 
thought  and  therefore  with  decision.  The  child  was 
sobbing  with  fear,  anger  and  fatigue ;  but  she  was 
unhurt.  Constance,  suddenly  alert  to  the  realities  of 
their  situation,  said  to  her, 

**  Stop  crying ;  get  up  quickly.  It's  nearly  dark, 
and  we  have  got  to  find  our  way  home." 

She  went  to  the  crestfallen  and  panting  pony, 
extricated  his  limbs  from  the  entangled  harness,  took 
a  handful  of  bracken  and  rubbed  him  down.  She 
said  to  Vera,  **  I'm  going  to  put  you  on  the  pony. 
Don't  be  frightened — hold  tight,  and  let  him  go 
the  pace  he  likes.  You  will  have  a  lovely  ride, 
just  like  a  grown-up  lady,  and  we  shall  soon  find  a 
cottage  to  get  tea." 

She  dared  not  ask  herself  yet  in  which  direction 
she  should  go  to  find  it,  or  what  were  her  chances  of 
success  ;  for  their  course  had  been  a  twisted  one, 
with  doubling  to  and  fro  and  the  tracing  of  wild 
circles,  and  she  had  no  knowledge  of  the  sky  to 
help  her. 

At  this  instant  the  voice  of  the  Watcher  said 
urgently,  "  The  light  !  V^e  must  go  to  the 
light." 
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Then  she  looked  up,  and  saw  with  deep  thankful- 
ness a  little  sharp  star  that  had  flashed  into  being 
and  shone  low  down  in  the  hills.  Unquestionably 
it  called  to  them ;  offering  at  least  a  certainty  of 
human  life.  It  was  no  great  matter  to  quiet  the 
pony,  and  place  Vera  upon  his  back.  She  did  it,  and 
set  out  £0  wander  up  the  pathless  fell  without  any"; 
sensation  of  anxiety.  She  was  still  sustained  by  the  ; 
mystic's  delightful  conviction  that  nothing  really 
matters  in  the  least. 

**  What  funny  little  things  happen  to  us  !"  said  the 
Watcher,  "  and  what  infinite  shades  of  experience 
you  have  packed  within  the  limits  of  the  dream.  I 
like  these  dark  and  lonely  places,  where  the  foolish, 
bustling  people  never  come." 

She  might  have  agreed  with  him  :  for  indeed  the 
wild  and  darkling  earth  about  them  cried  messages 
of  wonder  to  the  eager  mind.  But  the  vague  and 
crescent  miseries  of  a  cross-country  walk,  unwillingly 
undertaken  in  the  dusk,  quelled  her  thirst  for  adven- 
ture. She  was  hardly  in  training  ;  and  sooner  than 
she  had  thought  it  possible,  she  grew  breathless. 
Breathlessness  brought  in  its  train  indifference, 
fatigue,  at  last  exasperation.  The  approach  to  the 
light  was  very  long ;  as  they  went,  it  seemed  to 
retreat  from  them  into  the  bosom  of  the  hills.  It 
led  them  upwards,  with  many  miserable  slippings 
and  scramblings  on  the  dried  heather,  sudden  sink- 
ings into  bracken  and  clambering  upon  harsh  and 
disconcerting  stones,  to  a  saucer-like  valley  scooped 
out  from  a  spur  of  the  fell.  There  its  presence 
seemed  to  create  a  greater  darkness,  a  terrible  and 
mysterious  gloom.     There  were  two  little  hillocks  at 
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the  entrance,  guarding  perhaps  the  citadel  of  some 
primeval  and  inhuman  life. 

The  Watcher  whispered,  "  Press  on !  press  on  ! 
We  are  drawing  very  near."  He  was  like  a  hound 
upon  the  scent :  eager,  excited.  But  she  could  not 
respond.  She  stood  dissociated  from  him  at  this 
moment,  and  felt  the  lonelier  for  his  evident  air  of 
being  at  home.  She  was  invaded,  too,  by  a  panic 
terror :  for  there  was  nothing  in  her  past  experience 
which  could  help  her  in  dealing  with  the  circum- 
stances of  this  hour.  A  hare  sat  sentinel  on  one  of 
the  little  hillocks.  It  moved  as  they  came  up  to  it, 
and  Vera  screamed.  That  scream  made  their  condi- 
tion seem  unsafe :  but  they  plodded  on.  When  they 
were  come  a  little  farther,  they  saw  beyond  the 
saucer-like  valley  a  narrower  crevice  in  the  hill ;  and 
within  it  the  dark  shape  of  a  building,  and  the  slit 
of  radiant  window  which  had  been  their  guiding 
light. 

It  was  the  child,  sharp-eyed,  who  exclaimed  with  a 
sob  of  rage  and  hunger,  "  Oh,  Tanta !  how  perfectly 
hateful !     It's  only  a  church  after  all." 

Constance,  then,  was  aware  of  a  certain  sinking  of 
the  heart ;  and  of  a  sense  of  helplessness,  a  distrust  of 
her  situation,  which  the  unpeopled  hills  had  been 
powerless  to  induce.  The  fears  of  the  traveller  faded 
before  the  fears  of  the  lost.  Man  had  been  there  and 
left  his  mark  ;  and  it  was  a  hieroglyphic  that  she  had 
no  skill  to  read. 

But  the  Watcher  still  cried,  "  Go  to  the  light.  It 
is  real ;  it  calls  us.  You  cannot — you  must  not — 
retreat !" 

That  drove  her  on ;  and  she  led  the  pony  up  the 
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last  slopes  of  heather  to  the  little  limestone  chapel 
which  stood  solitary  on  its  knoll.  There  was  a 
sudden  uprising  of  shadowy  grey  forms  from  under 
the  wall  as  they  came  to  it ;  and  a  hoarse  cry  and  a 
scuttering  in  the  dusk  which  jarred  her  weary  nerves 
and  brought  strange  choking  sensations  to  her  throat. 
Then  the  frightened  sheep  ran  towards  the  hills,  and 
they  were  again  alone. 

The  door  of  the  place  was  shut,  and  through  the 
keyhole  that  mysterious  light  looked  out  on  them. 
She  was  past  further  adventure,  and  when  her  first 
casual  exploration  failed  to  discover  the  latch  of  the 
door,  she  abandoned  it. 

The  Watcher  murmured,  "This  is  a  place  of 
safety  ;  all  is  well !"  But  her  heart  did  not  echo  his 
words. 

Because  there  seemed  nothing  else  to  do,  she  lifted 
Vera  from  the  depressed  and  weary  pony.  It 
rambled  a  yard  or  so  away,  stopped,  and  began  to 
crop  at  the  short  grass.  Presently  it  turned  the 
corner  of  the  church  and  disappeared. 

A  man  came  out  from  the  lean-to  cottage  which 
was  concealed  at  the  little  church's  eastern  end. 
When  he  saw  the  bridled  pony,  he  was  surprised. 
He  went  quickly  towards  the  entrance,  with  such 
rising  feelings  of  anger  and  distress  as  might  possess 
a  lover  whose  secret  lair  was  suddenly  unmasked. 
When  he  was  come  round  the  north-west  angle,  he 
saw  a  figure  that  sat  upon  the  threshold  of  the 
chapel  and  leaned  against  the  door.  He  perceived 
it  to  be  the  form  of  a  very  weary  woman,  and  a 
remark  about  damned  tourists  died  stillborn.  In- 
stead, he  approached  and  said  to  her,  very  gently* 
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"That  is  Lancelot's  attitude.  But  won't  you 
come  inside  ?" 

The  Watcher  took  Constance's  lips  for  his  own 
purposes,  and  whispered,  *'  Yes  !" 

Vera  exclaimed  with  petulant  relief,  "  Oh,  here's 
a  man  !  How  lovely !  Tanta,  do  ask  him  if  we 
can't  come  in  and  have  some  tea." 

The  man  said,  "  Poor  child,  of  course  you  shall 
be  fed  1" 

Then  he  put  his  hand  to  an  inconspicuous  boss, 
pressed  it,  and  opened  the  church  door.  He  held  it, 
and  allowed  Constance  to  pass  him,  followed  her 
and  knelt  upon  the  ground;  an  act  which  at  once 
made  Miss  Tyrrel  feel  awkward  and  obtrusive. 

But  before  she  had  time  to  digest  these  unpleasant 
emotions  an  amazing  thing  happened.  A  force 
stronger  than  herself  brought  her,  too,  to  her  knees ; 
and  to  an  act  of  profound  though  involuntary  adora- 
tion. She  knew  not  what  she  worshipped ;  but  knew 
that  worship  she  must.  The  hushed  voice  of  the 
"Watcher  whispered  within  her,  "  It  is  the  Idea !" 

She  could  not  rise.  She  forgot  to  be  self- 
conscious.  She  knew  only  that  her  weariness  was 
strangely  healed.  When  she  had  knelt  with  bowed 
head  for  a  few  moments,  feeling  the  unseen  waves 
beating  upon  her  brow,  she  looked  up  and  saw  that 
she  was  in  a  plain  and  oblong  chamber,  built  of 
rough  stones  and  floored  with  beaten  earth.  There 
were  in  it  no  pews,  no  place  for  priest  and  choir, 
none  of  the  customary  conveniences  of  piety.  Hence 
the  attention,  undistracted,  ran  straight  to  the  essen- 
tial point ;  to  the  one  object  which  lifted  this  sanctuary 
from  a  squalid  desolation  to  an  ordered  austerity. 
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There  was  at  the  eastern  end  a  little  table,  and  on 
it  a  red  brocaded  cloth  heavy  like  a  pall,  and  touching 
the  ground.  This  table  bore  no  crucifix,  no  flowers, 
nor  any  candles ;  so  that  Constance  said  to  herself, 
"  If  this  place  is  Church  of  England,  it  must  be  very 
Low!" 

But  on  the  simple  altar  there  was  a  curious  metal 
case ;  of  silver,  inlaid  with  plaited  patterns,  angels, 
and  mysterious  animals,  whose  wings  were  made  of 
enamels,  gems,  and  gold.  The  doors  of  it  stood 
open,  so  that  one  looked  within,  as  into  a  little 
shrine.  Inside,  there  was  a  rough  glass  cup,  without 
a  base,  and  with  one  clumsy  handle.  A  kitchen 
teacup  might  have  provided  its  model ;  but  not  the 
strange  sheen  of  purple,  black,  and  gold  which  ran 
through  the  glass.  With  sudden  and  inappropriate 
memories  of  South  Kensington,  she  said  to  herself, 
**  Phoenician,  I  am  sure  of  it !  But  what  is  it  doing 
here?" 

Then  she  perceived  that  this  antique  vessel  was 
the  thing  to  which  she  knelt ;  the  link  with  eternity 
which  her  lodger  adored.  Even  whilst  she  fought 
its  influence  and  speculated  upon  its  meaning,  it  cast 
its  spells  upon  her  soul.  There  was  nothing  else 
within  the  chapel,  unless  it  were  the  lighted  wick  in 
its  clay  saucer  which  had  guided  them  to  this  place. 

Centuries  slid  from  her,  and  she  found  herself  united 
to  the  primitive  worship  of  the  hills.  Outside  in  the 
dusk,  those  hills  and  their  inhabitants  were  gather- 
ing, brooding  above  the  chapel,  as  if  they  would 
guard  its  enigmatic  treasure  from  the  peering  vision 
of  the  modern  world.  Within,  she — a  daughter  of 
that  world — little  suited  to  such  company  and  such 
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rites,  knelt  with  a  man  and  a  spirit  who  had  been 
caught  into  some  ecstatic  and  unheard-of  communion 
by  a  symbol  which  only  invoked  in  her  the  vague 
sensations  of  wonder,  of  desire,  and  of  unrest. 

She  glanced  at  the  man.  He  still  knelt  at  her 
side,  and  had  clearly  forgotten  that  she  was  there ;  a 
circumstance  which  contradicted  all  that  she  knew  of 
human  life.  He  gazed  at  the  glass  cup  with  an 
ardent  love  which  was  without  a  taint  of  fatuousness. 
His  glance  pierced  through  it  to  something  beyond  ; 
clearly  seen  and  intimately  known.  He  was  young, 
spare,  vivid,  superbly  alive. 

There  was  a  sudden  shriek  from  the  doorway 
behind  them,  and  Vera  cried  in  panic,  "  Oh,  get  up 
and  speak  to  me  quick !  Tanta !  It's  lonely,  it's 
queer !  There's  dreadful  bogies  in  the  hill.  I  hate 
your  nasty  prayers — I  want  my  tea  !" 

He  instantly  rose  to  his  feet,  and  said,  "  Come ! 
we  are  forgetting.     There  is  the  child  to  be  fed." 

She  followed  him  from  the  chapel  with  an  unwill- 
ingness that  she  could  not  understand. 

When  they  were  in  the  two-roomed  cottage,  and 
he  was  cutting  bread  and  setting  milk  to  boil,  he 
said  to  her,  "  You  are  the  first  that  has  come." 

She  replied,  "  We  lost  our  way  and  wrecked  the 
cart ;  and  then  we  saw  your  light  upon  the  hill." 

He  said,  "  That  may  have  been  the  manner  of  it, 
but  it  could  not  be  the  cause."  And  because  she 
looked  at  him  strangely,  he  added,  "  Surely  you  know 
what  it  is  you  have  seen  to-night  ?" 

She  answered,  "  No  ;  but  I  think  that  it  was  real, 
and  mattered  very  much." 

"  Real  ?"  he  said.     **  I  should  think  so  !     In  the 
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last  resort,  it  is  our  earnest  of  the  only  thing  that 
matters;  the  transcendent  link  with  reality.  You, 
no  less  than  Parsifal,  have  looked  upon  the  Holy 
Graal." 

She  gazed  at  him  then  in  amazement ;  and  the 
feeble  voice  of  common  sense  muttered  that  he  must 
certainly  be  mad,  or  at  least  a  hysteric  of  the 
religious  type.  He  caught  her  eye,  laughed  at  her, 
and  said,  **  Oh,  yes  !  Of  course  all  knowing  people 
would  think  I  was  insane ;  but  you  cannot,  because 
you  knelt  down." 

"  I  didn't  do  it  on  purpose." 

"  All  the  better !     That  counts  one  to  us." 

"Tons?" 

"  Yes — to  the  angels'  side." 

She  said  tentatively — for  of  course  it  might  be 
desirable  to  humour  him — "  Oh,  but  it  can't  be,  you 
know  !  At  least,  not  really.  It's  absurd,  incredible. 
And  besides,  how  could  you  possibly  be  sure  ?" 

There  was  an  alarming  note  of  obstinacy  in  his 
reply. 

"  No  one  can  doubt,  who  has  experienced  the 
power  of  great  relics  ;  and  this  is  the  mightiest  relic 
of  them  all.  And  besides,  there  is  tradition ;  and  I 
am  of  those  who  hold  that  tradition  may  be  mis- 
read but  cannot  lie.  Here,  you  know,  in  the  West- 
morland hills,  was  the  last  stronghold  of  the  Celtic 
Church.  Here  my  predecessors  in  her  priesthood 
lingered  with  their  treasures  and  their  rites ;  long 
after  Italian  bishops  came  to  the  north,  and  the 
Isle  of  Saints  was  saintless,  and  the  great 
monastic  hives  had  been  dispersed.  With  them 
was  hid,   adored,   kept  safe,  the   lost   key  of  the 
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Middle  Ages;  that  Graal  which  was  sought  by  all  the 
chivalry  of  God.  Sought  mystically,  and  also  sought 
actually,   because  of  the  undying  tradition  of   its 

loss "     .. 

"  But  now " 


"  But  now  "  he  exclaimed,  "  it  was  given  to  me — 
me,  the  meanest  of  its  lovers ! — to  find,  hold,  and 
cherish.  Never  mind  how.  Grace  did  it,  and  that 
is  enough.  Has  any  man  of  our  generation  a  dearer 
destiny,  do  you  think  ?  I  am  permitted  to  stand 
sentinel  between  it  and  a  world  that  would  not 
understand.  We  must  keep  our  realities  safe  where 
we  are  able ;  from  moth  and  rust,  from  thieves  that 
break  in  and  steal — worse,  from  possible  museums. 
There  are  certain  things  spread  up  and  down  the 
world,  you  know,  which  enshrine  the  Only  Secret 
and  keep  it  safe.  These  are  the  most  sacred  of  all 
trusts,  and  all  who  have  eyes  to  see  them  are  born 
to  their  guardianship.  Some  are  in  good  hands ; 
others  are  of  such  a  nature  that  they  cannot  be 
perceived  by  those  who  do  not  love,  and  therefore 
they  will  never  be  profaned.  But  some  are  known 
only  at  their  own  peril.  I  have  brought  one  such 
here  to  hide  it.  It  is  safe  in  the  bosom  of  our  hills ; 
in  the  nest  which  has  hid  it  so  long !" 

He  went  to  a  cupboard,  brought  cups  and  plates,  and 
gave  them  warm  milk,  bread  and  butter,  and  oat-cake. 
Miss  Tyrrel  looked  at  the  little  neat  commonplace 
cottage,  and  then  at  this  eager  man  with  hot  blue  eyes 
who  spoke  the  language  of  fairyland  with  fervour  and 
conviction.  Side  by  side  with  her  rebellious  reason, 
the  spirit  of  the  Watcher  looked  out  on  this  new 
slice  of  experience ;  and  he,  she  perceived,  had  left 
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his  perennial  aspect  of  astonishment.  He  seemed  as 
one  who,  sojourning  in  barbarous  lands,  where  all  is 
bizarre  and  difficult  to  accept,  suddenly  hears  the 
dear  accents  of  home ;  more,  hears  sometlwng,  some- 
one, whose  presence  in  that  home  had  long  been 
desired,  long  needed,  but  never  attained.  They 
were  within  the  field  of  some  mighty  and  spiritual 
magnet,  whose  powers  transcended  time  and  space. 
She  had  always  eluded  dogma,  with  an  agility  which 
she  doubtless  owed  to  her  excellent  education ;  but 
here,  in  this  crevice  of  the  hills,  was  something 
which  she  could  not  elude.  The  Watcher  cried  in 
ecstasy,  "  The  real !  the  real !"  She  raised  her  head 
with  the  gesture  of  a  trapped  and  frightened  thing  ; 
and  again  the  man  laughed. 

"  Tiresome,  is  it  not  ?"  he  said.  **  But  inevitable, 
I  assure  you.  You  had  better  acquiesce.  The 
Finger  of  God  is  not  to  be  escaped :  it  pursues,  it 
caresses,  it  touches  where  it  will." 

It  was  the  old  and  hateful  message :  God  is  not  / 
mocked.  He  was  not.  He  had  met  her  in  the  city. 
He  had  chased  her  to  the  hills.  He  waited,  inexor- 
able, behind  the  veil.  Here,  there  was  a  rent  in  that 
veil ;  and  through  it  a  Hand  was  stretched  forth, 
which  offered  her  a  gift.  She  was  too  far  away  to 
see  the  wound  upon  that  generous  hand ;  and  as  for 
the  gift,  a  woman  of  her  superior  intelligence  could 
only  look  upon  it  as  the  fruit  of  a  fantastic — even 
perverse — imagination. 

It  was  merely  a  cup  of  rough  glass,  curiously  iri- 
descent, and  stained  with  the  colours  of  an  imperial 
grief.  "^-^ 


"> 


CHAPTER  XI 

MARTIN    UPON   REALITY 

"  En  cette  jonction  et  en  cette  joie  adviennent  souvent 
de  grands  bonheurs  a  Fhomme ;  et  maintes  mysterieuses 
et  secretes  merveilles  des  tresors  divins  sont  manifestees 
et  decouvertes." — Ruysbroeck  l' Admirable  :  L'Ornement 
des  Noces  SpirUuelles. 

HE  brought  them,  late  at  night,  by  an  invisible 
path,  to  the  point  at  which  they  could  see 
their  village  close  beneath  them.  He  wrapped  the 
sleepy  Vera  in  his  old  and  faded  plaid,  and  carried 
her  down  the  fell ;  saying,  "  Though  my  name  is 
Martin,  we  will  not  divide  the  cloak  to-night."  At 
the  first  hint  of  field  and  road,  he  parted  from 
them  ;  and  turned  again  towards  his  friendly  hills, 
and  the  watchful  lamp  which  was  before  the 
shrine. 

It  was  during  this  last  solitary  stage  of  their 
descent  that  the  Watcher,  returning  to  his  long- 
abandoned  mood  of  mockery — almost  as  if  he  too 
were  over-tired — had  whispered  within  Miss  Tyrrel's 
mind  certain  bitter,  surprising,  and  contemptuous 
words. 

/    "So,"  he  said,  "it  appears  that  you  know  too 
much  to  be  deceived  by  reality,  when  at  last  you 
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meet  it.  It  is  well  indeed  that  They  have  fed  you 
with  illusion,  since  this  is  all  that  you  are  able  to 
digest !  The  killing,  eating,  earning,  quarrelling,  the 
meaningless  wriggles  of  life;  that  is  acceptable,  it 
seems,  but  not  the  Idea.  It  is  offered  to  you,  it  is 
present,  it  penetrates  your  very  modes  of  being. 
Even  in  the  adventures  of  your  body  you  may  meet 
it  face  to  face.  But  you  prefer  the  more  rational 
illusions — fashion  and  morality  and  the  Intellectual 
Life.  I  have  laughed  to-night ;  real  laughter,  which 
is  another  thing  than  your  disordered  mirth.  One  of 
you,  I  suppose,  once  knew  of  it :  the  one  who  spoke 
about  the  *  laughter  of  the  gods.'  You  have  cherished 
the  phrase  and  the  man  ;  you  thought  it  clever,  did 
you  not  ?  7s  it  clever  to  perceive  one's  own  humilia- 
tion in  perspective  ?" 

She,  made  meek  by  the  experiences  of  the  day, 
said,  "  Oh,  I  know  that  I  am  blind  and  limited ; 
but  why  were  you  able  to  apprehend  something 
wonderful  there  ?" 

Then  he  replied  more  gently,  "  Because  I  have 
dwelt  always  within  It ;  although  till  I  had  sunk 
into  life  I  did  not  notice,  did  not  understand.  Seen 
against  that  darkness,  one  can  hardly  fail  to  recognize 
the  light." 

This  was  but  an  ill  preparation  for  the  return  to 
practical  matters  ;  to  their  lodging,  and  to  an 
agitated  landlady  in  whom  abruptly  relieved  anxiety 
effervesced  as  wrath  of  a  quality  difficult  to  appease. 
Constance's  assurance  as  to  the  safety  of  the  pony 
was  received  with  distrust ;  and  her  apparent  in- 
ability to  describe  its  present  whereabouts  did  but 
exacerbate  the  situation.  As  a  fact,  it  had  been  left 
10 
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in  Martin's  care,  with  an  undertaking  that  she  should 
go  herself  the  next  day  to  retrieve  it. 

Martin  had  said,  "  I  dare  not  risk  discovery  by 
your  village.  It  is  full  of  summer  visitors  who  go 
to  and  fro  seeking  what  secret  beauty  they  may  de- 
stroy. They  call  it  an  object  for  a  walk.  They 
would  think  that  my  hidden  treasure-house  was  very 
quaint ;  and  the  more  cultured  and  pestilent  amongst 
them  would  write  descriptions  of  it  and  publish 
them  in  the  Spectator  and  the  Westminster  Gazette, 
As  it  is,  the  place  is  well  concealed ;  I  have  passed 
many  summers  in  safety.  Do  not  betray  me !  That 
were  a  treachery  to  two  worlds." 

She,  seeing  in  vision  with  a  housewife's  eye  the 
necessary  general  shop — the  soap  and  soda,  pepper, 
sugar,  rice — and  also  the  flour-mill  and  the  weekly 
butcher's  cart,  which  certainly  could  never  climb 
the  fell,  said  to  him,  **  How  do  you  manage,  if  you 
never  come  ?" 

"He  replied,  "I  have  another  route;  over  the 
hills  and  far  away  to  a  little  lonely  uncommunica- 
tive place.  There,  the  people  accept  my  existence 
and  wish  to  know  no  more.  Hill-folk  have  so  little 
(  curiosity ;  their  own  concerns  sufiice  them.  I  go 
down  amongst  them,  lend  a  hand  if  there  is  need, 
buy  what  I  require,  and  back  again  by  the  sheep- 
tracks.  No  one  thinks  it  worth  while  to  follow  and 
question  me.  A  taste  for  solitude  is  no  novelty  in 
the  North ;  they  are  well  accustomed  to  dour  folk, 
ill-tempered  anchorites,  and  people  stowed  away  in 
odd  nooks.  Likely  enough  I  am  catalogued  as  daft ; 
but  were  I  sick  and  asked  help,  they  would  give  it. 
You  see,  they  have  wintered  me  and  summered  me 
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many  a  time;   and  I   am  part  of  their  landscape 
now." 

Part  of  hers,  too,  he  was  destined  to  become  ; ' 
though  the  fitting  of  him  in  was  a  matter  of  hard 
pushing  and  urgent  faith.  When  she  woke  upon  the 
following  morning  and  looked  round  her  attic  bed- 
room, where  relics  of  medieval  discomfort  were 
mitigated  by  an  aggressive  wall-paper,  and  chromo- 
lithographs of  "  The  Good  Shepherd,"  "  Mother's 
Sweetheart,"  and  "  The  Coronation  of  Edward  VII.," 
she  seemed  far  indeed  from  the  austere  chapel  in 
the  fells.  How  could  a  sensible  and  industrious 
woman,  whose  investigations  of  philosophy  had 
ranged  from  Aristotle  to  Schopenhauer,  find  room 
in  her  consciousness  for  that  incredible  Cup,  and  its 
fantastic  guardian  ?  True,  she  found  room  there  for 
the  more  impossible  Watcher;  but  the  camel,  as 
usual,  had  left  little  place  for  the  gnat.  The  Watcher, 
after  all,  came  from  another  universe,  where  anything 
might  happen  and  anything  be  true;  but  Martin's 
claim  involved  the  readjustment  of  a  dimension  as  to 
which  she  had  already  made  up  her  mind.  Although 
she  would  have  repudiated  scholasticism  with  a 
violence  which  was  proper  to  her  education,  she  was  \ 
still  a  dualist  at  heart. 

Vera  slept  hard  after  her  adventure ;  and  Con- 
stance left  her  in  bed,  dressed,  and  descended  to 
the  presence  of  a  landlord  whose  low  opinion  of 
Londoners  had  been  confirmed  by  yesterday's  per- 
formance. She  breakfasted  in  haste  and  discomfort, 
being  one  of  those  who  can  ill  endure  the  disapproval 
of  their  inferiors. 

But  there  was  an  encouraging  voice  within  which 
10 — 2 
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said  to   her,    "  Dear  friend,   why  let  yourself   be 
troubled?     Are  we  not  going  back  to  the  real?" 

As  she  came  out  in  her  short  skirt  and  tam-o'- 
shanter,  she  met  the  postman  and  received  from  him 
a  fat  letter  in  a  hand  that  she  did  not  know.  She 
took  it  with  her  to  read  upon  the  way ;  and  at  the 
first  halt,  after  the  sharp,  hot  scramble  which  put  a 
patch  of  heather  between  her  and  the  cultivated 
land,  she  sat  upon  a  boulder  and  spread  it  on  her 
knee. 

The  letter  was  from  Mrs.  Reed ;  one  of  those 
lengthy  and  intimate  letters  which  are  produced, 
not  by  overpowering  affection,  but  by  long  periods  of 
leisure  enjoyed  in  an  uncongenial  spot.  It  was  dated 
from  the  Villa  Medici  Boarding  Establishment, 
Sandhill-on-Sea,  a  place  which,  as  Mrs.  Reed  observed 
in  her  opening  paragraphs,  had  "  no  soul,  and  not 
even  a  desirable  body ;  being  but  the  dreary  evolu- 
tionary product  of  golf,  gas-works  and  red  brick." 

"  Of  course,"  she  said,  "  it  is  all  maya,  illusion  ; 
nevertheless,  I  own  that  an  inexpressible  disgust 
makes  me  sad  when  I  see  Nature  playing  the  Picca- 
dilly harlot  by  the  sea  with  the  added  horror  of  a 
deliberate  winsomeness.  Here  one  perceives  the 
educative  influence  of  phenomena  in  its  negative 
aspect ;  the  materialistic  qualities  of  the  modern  sea- 
side resort  producing  its  appropriate  population.  I 
see  young  men  and  young  women  who  have  no 
thought  beyond  the  sphere  of  Malkuth,  in  whom  the 
Universal  Medicine  has  never  worked.  They  rush 
to  and  fro  without  hats ;  and  did  they  but  know  it, 
also  without  hope.  All  their  dreams,  all  their  ideals, 
are  concerned  with  physical  things ;  the  movement 
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of  muscles  and  the  touching  of  lips.  Fortunately 
the  air  is  very  good,  and  my  husband  benefits.  He 
spends  many  hours  daily  in  a  bath-chair  upon  the 
promenade.  You,  I  hope,  are  climbing  happily  the 
ladder  of  dream  in  the  lovely  arena  of  the  North ;  for 
I  am  sure  that  you  were  born  vi^ith  the  vision  that 
can  look  upon  the  stars.  Are  they  not  the  eyes  of 
Isis  the  Maternal  One  ?  And  are  not  our  illusions 
a  progress  to  her  arms  ?  There  is  no  one  here  to 
whom  one  can  talk;  and  I  spend  much  time  in 
preparing  the  lectures  for  my  autumn  class ;  *  The 
Egyptian  Under-world  as  an  English  Over-belief.' 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Vince  passed  through  the  town  in 
their  motor  the  other  day,  en  route  for  the  South 
Downs  and  Arundel,  I  think :  but  they  only  remained 
with  us  a  few  hours.  He  was  very  healthy,  and  wore 
mud-coloured  clothes  marked  with  grease.  Is  it  a  sin 
against  the  light  to  say  that  this  seemed  appropriate  ? 
He  spoke  of  carburetters,  and  appeared  to  be  happy. 
As  for  Muriel,  she  wore  her  dear  look  of  detachment ; 
but  such  a  holiday,  I  think,  can  mean  little  to  her. 
Within  the  sublime  heart  of  things  all  must  of 
course  be  unity  ;    one  knows  it.     But  it  is  hard  to 

realize  the  Absolute  at  Sandhill " 

Constance  put  the  letter  in  her  pocket,  and  from 
the  height  upon  which  she  was  poised  dipped 
dreamily  into  that  other  life.  She  had  been  con- 
scious of  an  egoistic  pang  when  she  came  upon  the 
image  of  Andrew,  so  far  away,  enjoying  himself  so 
completely.  She  had  no  point  of  contact  with  that 
prosperous  and  modern  life  which  he  took  for 
granted ;  with  hotels  and  motor-cars,  all  the  impera- 
tive claims  of  petrol-tank,  maps,  and  lunch-basket, 
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the  delightful  intricacies  of  cylinders  and  speeds. 
Hence  these  things  seemed  to  lift  him  far  from  her 

s  phere ;  to  constitute  a  slur  upon  their  friendship. 

M  u  riel,  tied  up  in  soft  veils  and  whisked  through  the 
air — his  hand  upon  the  steering-wheel  the  one 
barrier  between  her  exquisite  body  and  death — could 
hardly  fail  to  be  warmed  to  something  like  woman- 
hood by  such  a  contact  with  the  simple  elements  of 
life.  Each,  drawn  closer  to  the  other,  was  probably 
drawn  farther  from  her ;  a  gloomy  idea  indeed  for 
the  woman  outside  their  life  who  had  learned  to 
depend  on  them.  Andrew,  between  his  carburetter 
and  his  darling,  with  outlets  for  every  energy,  hold- 
ing life  by  each  hand,  must  be  far  from  the  mood 
in  which  he  had  said  to  her,  "  I'm  lonely — it's  just 
that,"  and  awakened  by  this  cruel  appeal  a  sympathy 
that  he  did  not  really  need. 

She  looked  sorrowfully  at  the  hills,  which  were 
grey,  cold,  and  sad,  and  at  the  close  roof  of  trees 
lying  tufty  beneath  her.  She  got  up  with  a  sigh,  for 
existence  had  again    become   arduous.      She    had 

^  ceased  to  acquiesce. 

Then  she  turned  to  the  ascent,  and  the  Watcher 
once  more  raised  his  head — plumed  himself,  as  it 
were.  He  understood  now  the  dignity  and  joy  of 
energy ;  of  earth  moving  on  earth,  spirit  driving  it, 
mental  concepts  and  determinations  realized,  if  only 

An  the  dust.     But  the  odd  entanglements  of  humanity 

\were  still  beyond  him  ;  as  we,  whilst  we  feed,  exer- 
cise, and  cherish  our  pet  animals,  hardly  extend  our 
sympathy  to  their  friendships,  love-affairs  and  hidden 
griefs.     Hence  his  friend,  when  she  turned  to  her 
fellow-creatures,  still  turned  from  him ;  and  whilst 
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he  was  grieved  by  her  troubles,  he  offered  his  con- 
dolences at  a  threshold  which  he  might  not  cross. 

The  sheep-track  which  she  followed  took  her  round 
the  shoulder  of  the  hill  and  behind  a  knoll  that  hid 
the  village  from  her  sight.  Then  she  stepped 
quickly  from  the  credible  to  the  actual ;  being 
hemmed  in  by  the  barren  and  majestic  earth,  roofed 
by  a  very  gentle  morning  sky,  beckoned  on  by  the 
first  glimpse  of  a  tiny  gable  peering  above  the 
heathered  slope.  She  knew  that  in  another  instant 
she  would  see  the  little  window,  and  the  faint 
glimmer  of  its  ritual  light.  She  felt  like  a  traveller 
whose  feet  have  come  to  the  brink  of  a  fairy  ring  ; 
who,  remembering  the  magic  which  invests  it  in  the 
dusk,  hesitates,  even  in  the  daylight,  to  cross  a 
frontier  which  may  delimitate  that  country  from 
which  no  wanderer  returns  unchanged. 

She  completed  the  ascent  of  the  last  little  hillock, 
and  saw  beneath  her  the  chapel  in  its  dell.  Martin 
was  feeding  his  chickens.  He  wore  tweed  knicker- 
bockers, and  looked  fresh,  brisk,  and  British.  The 
pony  stood  near,  comfortably  tethered  upon  a  patch 
of  appetizing  ground.  It  was  as  simple,  as  ordinary, 
and  yet  as  unfamiliar  as  Snow-white's  housekeeping 
might  have  seemed  to  a  casual  tourist  happening 
upon  that  cottage  in  the  wood. 

Martin  glanced  upwards.  He  evidently  possessed 
the  hermit's  instinct  for  those  delicate  noises  which 
herald  the  approach  of  new  life.  When  he  saw  her 
standing  on  the  hill,  he  smiled  at  her  and  cried, 
"  Wait !  I  am  coming  to  show  you  the  easy  way 
down." 

She  watched  him  as  he  came  up  the  steep  and 
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invisible  track  with  the  effortless  stride  of  a  being 
whose  powers  are  perfectly  adjusted  to  his  needs. 
When  he  was  at  her  side,  he  said,  "  Well !  in  the 
morning  light,  I  wondered  whether  I  had  dreamed 
you.  You,  I  suppose,  were  quite  sure  that  you  had 
dreamed  me  ?" 
**  Acknowledge  that  you  are  difficult." 
"  That  remark  connotes  rather  a  severe  self- 
criticism,  doesn't  it  ?" 

"  Oh,  no,"  she  said,  "  I  am  justified.  Consider  ! 
all  your  circumstances  are  so  strange.  You  have  so 
long  been  parted  from  the  world  that  you  forget. 
This  chapel,  for  instance — serving  no  village,  no  farm 
even — all  by  itself  in  the  pathless  hills  !  Who  could 
have  conceived  of  its  existence  ?     It  is  unreasonable, 

f^and  yet  appropriate :  like  Malory,  perhaps,  but  not 

'like  life." 

He  replied,  **  It  is  like  unspoiled  life :  the  life  of 
the  West  and  the  North,  and  the  wild  and  ardent 
hearts  which  they  have  bred.  These  secret  little 
chapels  that  they  build,  desolate  places  alone  in  the 
wilds,  far  off  from  any  habitation — are  they  unreason- 
able ?  To  say  so,  were  cynicism  indeed !  They 
were  meant  to  serve  God,  not  man :  to  offer,  not  to 

'  ask.     'Tis  the   Celtic   spirit,  I   think :   the  austere 

I  sentiment  of  lonely  adoration.  One  sees  the  same 
thing  in  Brittany,  you  know.  Cornwall  has  yet  the 
wrecks  of  one  or  two  ;  but  she  does  not  use  them,  of 
course.  Her  Methodism  finds  a  nicer  nook  between 
the  grocer's  shop  and  the  police-station.  As  for  this 
place,  I  found  it  one  day  in  my  wanderings ;  a  for- 
gotten ruin,  so  miserable  that  it  was  not  even 
picturesque.    The  door  was  broken  down,  and  sheep 
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came  in  for  shelter.     I  bring  them  here  still  in  winter 
when  the  snow  is  very  deep " 

*'  Into  the  church  ?"  exclaimed  Constance.  She 
had  considerable  reverence  for  the  externals  of  the 
religion  in  which  she  did  not  believe. 

*'  Yes ;  into  the  church  !  Why  not  ?  I  cannot 
think  that  the  Lamb  would  refuse  a  roof  to  His  poor 
relations  in  their  need.  He,  who  was  born  in  a 
stable,  must  be  very  patient  with  the  habits  of  the 
beasts.  Of  course  I  clean  up  after  them.  One  likes 
the  work — it  brings  Bethlehem  to  the  English  hills. 
Once,  a  little  lamb  was  born  here  ;  right  before  the 
altar !  That  was  a  wonderful  night ;  Nature  at  work 
renewing  the  eternal  symbols.  The  snow  was  so 
deep  that  everything  was  very  silent :  but  I  heard 
the  Gloria  in  the  air  ! " 

She  stared  at  him  in  growing  discomfort ;  her 
doubt  as  to  his  sanity  had  returned.  .^ 

He  said,  "  Oh,  yes  !     Of  course  it  seems  mad  ;  I  ' 
know  that.     But  do  not  be  afraid — my  manias  are'\ 
quite   harmless.     There  was  no  other  way  for  me; 
nor  will  there  be  for  you,  I  think,  when  once  you 
have  grasped.     The  world  has  come  to  that  point  in 
its  perversion  of  reality,  at  which  one  can  hardly  be 
natural   unless   one  is  insane.     I  am  not  the   first 
person,  after  all,  who  has  tried  to  domicile  the  truths  ^ 
of  one  plane  in  the  symbols  of  another — 

"  '  And  did  those  feet  in  ancient  time 

Walk  upon  England's  mountain  green  ? 
And  was  the  Holy  Lamb  of  God 

On  England's  pleasant  pasture  seen  ?' 

Do  you   remember  that  ?      Blake    knew — as   he 
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knew  all  things !     He,  who  touched  the  sky  with  his 
finger,  would  not  have  been  surprised." 

She  said,  *'  I  don't  understand  one  bit !  It  is 
like  hearing  the  Middle  Ages  through  a  gramo- 
phone." 

The  Watcher  asked  her  anxiously,  **  Is  that  a 
patch  of  time  when  men  were  near  the  real  ?" 

She  answered  in  confusion,  "  Perhaps.  I  do  not 
know." 

They  descended  to  the  chapel;  and  again,  with 
shaking  heart,  she  entered  the  door  and  knelt  down. 
Then  her  lodger,  as  if  friendship  itself  must  give  way 
before  this  mighty  opportunity,  seized  her  mind,  her 
powers,  in  his  old  passionate  spirit  of  domination. 
He  threw  himself,  as  it  were,  and  these  with  him — 
humble,  eager,  and  full  of  joy — at  the  feet  of  that 
Power  which  had  been  brought  to  a  point  in  this 
place.  By  her  side,  another  spirit  rose  beyond  him  ; 
transfigured,  made  ardent,  by  that  same  vivid  and 
penetrating  love. 

When  they  were  come  out,  she  said  to  Martin, 
**  Ah,  what  is  it  ?  what  is  it  ?  There  is  more  here 
than  any  mere  relic,  any  dead  symbol,  I  think." 

He  answered  in  the  voice  of  one  who  tells  his 
dearest  secret,  "  Yes  ;  you  are  in  a  lover's  lair " 

"  But  what  is  it,  this  illusive  Thing  you  love  ?" 
,     The    Watcher    whispered,    **  Why,     the    Idea ! 
1  What  else  could  one  love  ?" 

"  Martin,  to  her  surprise,  corroborated  him,  saying, 
"Your  mind  is  still  clouded  by  practical  things. 
The  breath  of  the  world  has  tarnished  it.  If  it  were 
not  so,  you  could  hardly  help  but  see :  for  the 
*  elusive  thing '  which  you   have   such   difficulty  in 
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accepting  is  just  the  one  Thing  that  truly  exists. 
As  for  loving  it,  am  I  not  a  priest  ?  And  are  not  all 
priests  in  their  essence  just  lovers — deeply  in  love, 
but  only  with  ideas  ?" 

She,  thinking  of  the  ministers  of  many  denomina- 
tions whom  she  had  met  in  the  course  of  her  work, 
could  not  agree  with  him. 

**  Oh  yes,  they  are  !"  he  said.  "  At  least,  the  real 
ones,  and  the  others  do  not  count.  I'll  tell  you  the 
life  of  a  priest.  He  watches  and  waits  and  serves 
the  Beloved  Thing,  and  steels  his  heart  against  the 
misery  of  seeing  it  despised  and  rejected  of  men. 
And  after  a  time  it  happens  that  he  cannot  bear  the 
waiting  and  the  watching  any  more,  and  so  he  runs 
away  with  his  darling  to  a  desert  and  a  secret  place, 
there  to  enter  into  possession  of  his  joy.  That  is  the 
story  of  the  hermits,  and  of  many  and  many  a  person 
who  is  supposed  to  have  a  morbid  hatred  of  his  kind. 
Humanity  is  insulted,  and  says  bitter  things  of  them  ; 
just  as  many  a  mother  is  insulted  when  her  son  first 
casts  his  eyes  upon  a  woman  and  wants  to  leave  his 
home  and  make  a  nest  for  her  somewhere  in  the 
world.  He  feels  the  impulse — he  knows  he  has  got 
to  go  on — and  so  do  we.  It  is  the  next  stage ;  to 
leave  the  Mother  of  all  of  us,  and  turn  from  her  to 
the  one  and  only  love  for  whose  possession  she  has 
raised  us  up." 

"  Is  that  what  brought  you  here  ?" 

"  Yes  !  Even  before  I  found  the  Cup,  I  think  that 
I  was  destined  to  come.  Sometimes,  down  there,  I 
dreamed  I  was  a  poet ;  and  then  suddenly  I  awoke 
and  knew  I  was  a  parson.  One  couldn't  combine 
them  ;  so  I  aped  St.  Francis,  stripped  off  my  clerical 
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clothes,  and  went  wandering.  Because  I  was  de- 
tached, my  destiny  came ;  the  love-token  was  put 
into  my  hand,  and  I  was  forced  to  find  a  nook  where 
I  might  hide  it." 

He  broke  off,  and  looked  at  her  with  authority. 
"  You  are  judging  me  !"  he  said.  **  But  why  shouldn't 
I  act  thus?  I  defy  you  to  say  why  I  should  not 
have  done  it." 

"You,"  she  retorted,  "are  judging  me — and 
through  me,  the  race !  And  why,  pray,  should  not 
/  have  done  it  ?" 

.    "  Howcan  I  say  ?  You  have  not  unveiled  your  idol." 
f    She  answered,  "  Her  name  is  Life  ;  but  unbelievers 
have  another  word  for  that  aspect  to  which  I  made 
my  oblation." 

"  Was  it  a  happy  love  ?" 

She  glanced  back,  and  then  said,  "  No.  Not 
really  happy  ;  only  exciting.  Since  I  have  seen  you, 
and  because  you  are  sharp-edged  and  simple,  I  know 
that  my  worship  fell  short.  It  was  ugly  and  had  no 
shape." 

"  Oh,  no !"  he  said  with  great  gentleness,  "  if  it 
was  worship,  it  could  not  have  been  ugly.  You  may 
have  seen  it  in  ugly  terms,  of  course.  Wasn't  that 
it  ?  Real  worship  is  always  beautiful ;  the  eternal 
Object  of  it  sees  to  that.  But  we,  when  we  would 
judge  what  we  are  doing,  will  mix  ourselves  up  with 
the  picture  ;  we  do  not  stand  far  enough  away " 

She  interrupted  him.  "  But  there  is  no  standing 
far  away,  when  it's  life.  That  is  the  terrible  part ! 
One  lives  up  to  that  religion  ;  it  is  no  mere  academic 
creed.  One  must  plunge  in,  bathe  in  it.  It  is  like 
the    initiation    of    Mithra  ;    every  adept    must    be 
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baptized  in  the  hot,  horrible  torrent  of  blood,  endure 
it  to  the  dregs.  Sometimes,  you  know,  that  leaves  a 
stain  ;  an  unexpected  stain,  which  cannot  be  effaced." 

The  sharp  blue  eyes  looked  at  her ;  and 
then  he  answered  quietly,  "  I  know.  It  is 
horribly  painful  ;  but  not  in  the  least  criminal, 
of  course." 

"  My  initiation "  she  said,  and  stopped.    Then 

she  began  a  different  subject.  "  Did  you  notice  the 
child  who  was  with  me  last  night  ?" 

"  Yes  :  an  animal  thing.  That's  all  right !  There 
are  many  such  up  here.  They  are  left  over ;  they 
linger  in  the  corner.  Sometimes  they  are  fresh- 
created  by  mistake." 

"  She  was." 

"  Ah,  well,  you  must  not  be  fastidious !  Your 
goddess  is  not  always  in  her  best  bib  and  tucker ; 
cannot  be  always  on  her  knees.  She  must  work,  and 
sometimes  soil  her  hands  in  the  process.  As  for  me, 
because  I  have  lived  close  to  the  breeding  earth  for 
many  years,  I  have  been  taught  to  abandon  that 
delicacy  which  demands  a  constant  crop  of  lilies  but 
cannot  tolerate  manure.  It  is  all  so  splendid,  so 
holy  !  Oh,  it  really  is — even  one's  own  experience ! 
The  true  lover,  I  fancy,  can  afford  to  see  his  mistress 
at  the  dust-bin  and  love  her  none  the  less ;  and  so  it 
is  with  Life,  with  God " 

"  That's  different." 

"  No,  not  really.  Right  through  existence,  from 
beginning  to  end,  and  in  every  relation,  one  always 
as  a  matter  of  fact  loves  in  the  same  way." 

Thinking  of  the  foolish  enthusiasms  of  the  past, 
she  said,  **  No  !  I  hope  not !" 
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"  Oh  yes,  but  we  do/'  he  answered,  "  Why,  isn't 
that  just  our  job ;  to  get  the  little  loves  right,  so 
that  the  big  love  may  be  in  order  too  ?  '  Ordina 
quest'  amove,  0  tu  che  w'  ami!'  Friend,  lover,  toy, 
ambition,  and  sacramental  divinity ;  we  really  turn 
the  same  face  to  them  all.  Watch  a  woman  with 
her  sweetheart,  and  you  may  guess  pretty  accurately 
her  attitude  to  her  God.  Don't  you  know  ?  Some 
love  in  gusts  of  overpowering  devotion  ;  and  some 
steadily  and  quietly,  like  a  well-trimmed  flame. 
Some  give — give — give,  all  the  while,  and  never  ask 
back.  These,  I  think,  are  already  divine.  Some 
cry,  *  Love  me !  only  show  that  you  love  me !"  just  that, 
every  minute  of  the  day.  Some  love  sternly,  sulkily, 
but  unquenchably  ;  they  turn  the  arrows  of  Eros 
upon  themselves,  and  wound  themselves  cruelly, 
\,  ('drawing  the  barbs  through  their  flesh,  with  a  strange, 
fierce  joy.  And  that  which  each  does  in  the  human 
relation  will  govern  his  actions  towards  the  Absolute 
too." 

She  looked  at  him,  rather  puzzled.  "  I  never 
thought  of  it  that  way,"  she  said. 

The  Watcher  stirred  within  her,  and  muttered, 
"  Of  course !  It  is  a  training-ground,  a  school. 
What  else  could  it  possibly  be  ?  The  Idea  must  be 
there,  underneath.  Why  did  I  not  perceive  it  before  ? 
This,  then,  is  the  meaning  of  the  foolish  and  deluded 
human  loves." 

Martin  went  on.  "  You  see,  all  that — the  joining 
up  of  things,  the  matching  of  the  outside  with  the 
inner  meaning — one  learns  in  these  quiet  places,  as 
nowhere  else.  In  the  cities  it  is  difficult  and  con- 
fusing :  but  here  the  silence  helps  it,  and  the  meek 
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determination  of  the  earth.  When  one  is  quite  alone, 
one  hears  it  say  so  many  beautiful  things.  This  is 
the  secret  of  that  contempt  of  the  bustling,  practical 
world,  which  comes  with  such  great  simplicity  to 
the  saints.  I  think  I  shall  never  quite  forget  the 
cleansing  of  my  own  eyes  on  the  day  that  I  brought 
the  Cup  to  its  home.  It  was  a  grey  morning,  and 
misty.  The  sky  was  soft ;  and  behind  its  softness 
one  divined  a  gleam.  All  the  world  seemed  a  little 
different,  I  thought ;  I  was  so  warmed  towards  it  by 
That  which  I  held  to  my  breast.  I  wondered  to 
myself  what  was  its  place  in  that  love;  and  how 
near  the  dutiful  and  patient  plants,  the  little  simple 
beasts,  were  drawn  to  Him.  Then  I  looked  up,  and 
knew  :  for  I  saw  across  the  meadows  and  the  forests 
the  majestic  figure  of  a  Priest,  who  passed  to  and 
fro  with  unhurried  steps  and  fed  his  creatures,  some 
with  bitter  bread  and  some  with  sweet.  All  the 
flowers  spread  their  corollas  at  his  coming ;  all  the . 
little  creatures  raised  soft  faces  and  opened  trustful  \ 
mouths  for  the  receiving  of  this  Host.  And  it  was . 
of  their  substance  and  of  his.  Now,  I  see  this  God, 
this  Priest,  in  all  his  aspects.  I  see  him  laughing  in 
the  riot  as  Dionysus  did ;  I  find  him  passionate  as  a 
lover  in  the  oratory,  austere  as  a  judge  in  the  con- 
fessional, gentle  as  a  mother  at  the  grave.  Shall  I 
not  attribute  to  him  the  same  range  of  emotion  as  I 
find  in  his  creation  ?  Why  limit  his  immanence  and 
its  effects  ?  *  Surely  he  hath  borne  our  griefs,  and 
carried  our  sorrows ';  as  surely,  he  shares  our  con- 
quests and  our  joys." 

"Oh,  no,"  she   said;  "not   thatl      Think— they 
are  so  childish,  so  absurd  I" 
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"  You  have  no  right,"  exclaimed  Martin,  "  thus  to 
stigmatize  the  pleasures  of  your  God.  How  arrogant 
we  are,  turning  back  upon  our  parents,  imposing  our 
little  creeds  upon  their  source !  Remember,  if 
Omnipotence  enjoyed  a  game  of  marbles,  He  would 
not  be  less,  but  the  game  of  marbles  would  be  more. 
Is  it  not  the  Holy  Ghost  who  looks  through  our  eyes 
at  earthly  beauty,  and  guides  the  hand  of  the  artist, 
the  bridge-builder — yes,  and  of  the  cricketer  too  ? 
Does  He  not  exult  in  the  tempest  and  taste  rapture 
in  the  dance  ?  Have  you  ever  thought,  that  as  we 
can  only  know  Him  in  moments  of  ecstasy — like 
knowing  like — so  the  Divine  Life  must  be  one  long 
ecstasy  of  Being,  marked  by  the  spinning  of  the 
worlds  ?  And  are  we  ever  so  godlike  as  in  the 
moments  when  we  abandon  ourselves  without  condi- 
tion to  those  rhythms  of  the  universe?" 

"A  dangerous  doctrine!"  she  said.  "Sometimes 
that  abandonment  breeds  what  the  world  calls  sin." 

"  Yes,   because    the    world   generally  judges   sin 

backwards;  by  its  bodily  seeming,  as  if  one  could 

sin  with  the  body  alone.     Absurd!     You  might  as 

well  say  that  your  clothes  could  sin  of  themselves  ! 

TThe  body  is  nothing,  after  all ;  only  a  little  heap  of 

Ldust,  wrapped  round  to  hide  the  soul." 

Then,  because  his  last  words  roused  in  her  vivid 
and  overwhelming  memories,  and  in  her  lodger  the 
ecstatic  recognition  of  a  fellow-exile  who  really 
understood,  she  said  to  him  suddenly,  "  I  think  that 
I  am  going  to  tell  you  something." 

He  replied,  **  I  thought  you  would  have  to,  when 
I  saw  you  come." 

"  I  know  that  about  the  body — about  the  dust — 
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truly  know  it,  I  mean ;  and  it  has  made  everything 
seem  unreal  and  useless,  except  the  times  when  I 
manage  to  forget." 

The  Watcher  corrected  her,  saying,  "  But  has  it 
not  disclosed  the  real  ?" 

**  Such  knowledge  anticipates  death,"  said  Martin 
gravely. 

She  answered,  "  Yes ;  and  it  comes  of  meddling 
with  the  fringe  of  things.  Life  was  so  dull,  so  flat, 
so  lonely ;  I  thought  that  I  must  have  adventure, 
must  anticipate.  I  could  not  be  quiet  :  I  longed  to 
know.  I  did  not  think  it  would  be  real — could  be ; 
and  now  I  am  possessed  by  a  reality  from  which  I 
can  never  escape." 

"  If  you  loved  it,  surely  you  wouldn't  wish  to 
escape  ?" 

"  I  don't  love  it." 

Martin  said :  "  The  things  one  does  not  love  are 
better  left  alone." 

"  But  I  did  not  think  that  it  was  really  there. 
How  could  I,  on  our  sane  and  normal  earth,  where 
everything  fits,  and  every  crevice  is  concealed  ?  How 
could  I  conceive  that  the  dust  would  break  down — 
at  a  word,  a  ceremony,  a  wish,  a  song — and  another 
universe  intrude  ?" 

**  Really,"  he  said,  **  if  your  materialism  was  so 
narrow  and  so  arrogant  as  that,  one  cannot  be  very 
sorry  for  its  fall.  I  know  that  little  knot  of  case- 
hardened  and  well-educated  rejectors  of  experience 
from  which  you  have  come.  They  are  like  a  party 
of  old  ladies  sitting  in  the  drapery  department  of 
the  Stores,  who  see  a  man  rush  hastily  through 
bearing  a  pile  of  tin  saucepans.     When  he  has  gone. 
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they  rub  their  eyes  and  decide  that  he  must  be  an 
hallucination,  because  tin  saucepans  have  nothing  to 
do  with  drapery.      They  forget   that  the   universe 

too  may  have  other  departments " 

"  I  can't ;  for  my  tin  saucepan  is  always  there." 
He   said  very  gently,    "  Will   you  not  tell   me  ?" 
and    she,    drowning  the    clamorous   voice    of   the 
Watcher,  who  was  insulted  by  this  too  sudden  dip 
into  homely   metaphor,   told    him.      The   sun   had 
\  broken  from  its  morning  mists,  and  poured  radiance 
i  upon  a  singularly  definite  earth ;  and  there,  sitting 
i  in  the  narrow  line  of  shade  beneath  the  north  wall 
I  of  the  chapel,  with  the  delicious  roughness  of  the 
heather  caressing  her  bare   hand,  and   in   her  ears 
the  soft  noise  of  the  pony's  steady  munching,  she 
related  the  history  of  her  evocation  and  its  answer, 
of  the  column  of  dust  and  its  wild-eyed  inhabitant, 
of  her  horror  and  her  wavering  will,  of  the  invasion 
of  the  Watcher  and  her  bewildering  dual  life.     As 
'■  she  told  it,  the  tale  assumed  for  her  a  shape  that 
'  she   had  not   perceived   in   it   before.      She   appre- 
.  hended  a  thread  within  it :  the  history  of  a  progress 
i  for  both  of  them  which,  had  she  been  a  Darwinian, 
!  she  might  have  explained  to  herself  as  the  natural 
result  of  a  changed  environment.     She  saw  clearly 
tor    the   first    time  the    slow  humanizing    of   the 
Watcher,  which  had  turned  him  from  an  intruder 
to    a   friend  —  warm    interest    replacing    his    chill 
curiosity,  sympathy  modifying  his  supersensual  con- 
tempt.     In    herself  also   she   saw  a  change ;    the 
"liberation   within   her   of  something,   some   power, 
1  which  could  dispute  his  dominion,  could  meet  him 
^on  his  own  plane. 
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At  the  ending  of  the  tale,  Martin  said  to  her, 
"  Well,  you  have  found  a  destiny !  Little  cause  for 
discontent  with  that  goddess  of  yours.  She  has 
treated  you  handsomely  enough;  given  you  no 
casual  help  from  her  stock-pot,  but  served  you  a 
special  plat.  You  know,  I  suppose,  what  you  are  in 
for?  The  saving  of  souls  has  always  been  looked 
upon  as  a  fairly  big  business ;  but  you  have  got  some- 
thing less  usual  than  a  soul  to  save." 

"  Do  you  think  so  ?"     She  stared  at  him. 
"Think?     It  is  obvious !" 
"  But  how  to  do  it  ?" 

"  How  ?  Oh,  don't  worry  about  that.  Just  live. 
Your  goddess  has  a  way  of  solving  these  problems 
as  she  comes  up  to  them.  Sometimes  she  cuts  her 
way ;  but  she  always  does  something,  always  goes 
on,  always  arrives." 

Constance  replied  rather  sadly,  "  It  is  easy  to  be 
optimistic  here." 

"Oh,  no;  not  easy.  The  horizon,  even  here,  is 
overwide ;  and  one  sees  many  grievous  and  difficult 
things.  But  Hope  is  one  of  my  three  duties ;  and 
without  it  the  other  two  could  hardly  be  performed." 
She  exclaimed,  involuntarily,  "How  sure  you 
are  !  And  this  lodger  of  mine ;  he  apprehends  your 
secret,  he  loves  it  too,  although  I  cannot  find  the 
link  and  understand." 

He  replied,  "  There  is  nothing  odd  in  that  really. 
It  belongs  to  his  world,  of  course.  It  came  to  the 
spirits  in  prison  as  well  as  to  the  seed  grounds  of 
earth.  The  curious  thing — the  interesting  aspect — is 
that  he  was  forced  to  come  here  to  find  and  recognize 
the  liberating  hand." 
II — 2 
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"  Behind  those  terrible  myths  !  How  could  he  find 
it  there ;  in  symbols  that  deal  with  nothing  but  the 
most  hideous  animal  accidents  of  our  nature — dying, 
torment  and  blood  ?  Surely  the  real,  the  divine — 
/  what  one  longs  for,  what  one  needs — is  a  reading  of 
reality  that  shall  be  radiant,  permanent,  serene  :  that 
shall  offer  a  promise  of  deathless  and  beautiful 
things  ?" 

He  took  her  by  the  shoulders.  "  Poor  squeamish 
child!"  he  said,  "go  back  to  Nature.  Watch  her 
at  the  eternal  game  of  death  and  birth.  Life,  you 
say,  is  your  idol.  Listen  to  her,  then,  as  she 
expounds  existence.  She  is  a  difficult  mistress ;  she 
offers  no  self-evident  syllogism  to  the  pupils  that 
she  loves.  She  has  but  one  formula,  and  that  a 
-  paradox.  It  is  the  paradox  of  creation — the  folly 
'\  of  the  Cross." 


In  the  afternoon,  as  she  led  the  pony  down  the 
hill,  she  knew  herself  too  to  be  led,  in  a  new  spirit 
of  acceptance,  back  again  from  the  heights  to  life, 
to  work ;  to  the  constant  struggle  for  beauty,  shape 
and  significance.  Behind  her  in  the  mountain,  the 
light  burned  and  the  Cup  reigned  on  its  little  altar ; 
remote,  magical  and  serene.  A  ray  of  that  light 
went  with  her,  illuminating  certain  recesses  of  her 
'  spirit  which  had  lurked  in  the  twilight  till  this  day. 
As  Martin  bade  her  good-bye  he  had  said  to  her,  in 
a  low  and  diffident  tone,  yet  almost  with  an  accent 
of  entreaty, 

"-    "  Oh,  learn  to  love !     Do,  please,  learn  to  love. 
It's  such  terrible  waste  if  you  don't.     You  are  made 
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of  the  stuff  that  does  things  thoroughly ;  and  this  is 
the  one  thing  which  is  worth  doing  well." 

These  words  had  moved  Constance  strangely; 
making  her  feel  humble,  cowed  and  ineffectual. 
They  had  even  brought  unwilling  tears  to  her  eyes. 
Somehow,  they  reminded  her  of  the  Shining  Tree,' 
and  the  more  actual  image  of  creative  pain  which 
had  crossed  it.  They  addressed  themselves  to  the 
sleepy  inhabitant  which  had  roused  itself  at  that 
moment  to  struggle  for  the  possession  of  her  will. 
That  inhabitant  took  little  interest  in  her  personal 
wants  and  failures.  It  was  eager  to  endure  all  that 
might  be  before  it ;  eager  to  co-operate  with  life. 

Vera  met  her  in  the  garden,  joyous  and  muddy. 
"  Tanta,"  she  cried,  "  I  drowned  a  chicken.     And  ^ 
the  mother  hen  did  squeak." 


CHAPTER  XII 

A  LECTURE  AND  A  DEMONSTRATION 

"  Memento  homo,  quia  pulvis  es,  et  in  pulverem 
reverteris." — Roman  Missal. 

MRS.  REED  munched  a  biscuit,  and  thought  of 
transcendental  things.  The  resulting  sense 
of  beatitude  might  be  attributed  in  part  to  the  ex- 
quisite crispness  of  a  cream  cracker  which  had  come 
from  a  newly-opened  tin ;  in  part  to  the  serenity  of 
spirit  which  is  natural  to  any  woman  who  is  sure 
that  she  knows  what  she  means  by  a  Categorical 
Imperative. 

Ra  lifted  a  slate-blue  nose  from  the  protective 
ambush  of  his  tail,  and  snuffed  the  air  ;  preserving  a 
judicious  mean  between  appetite  and  dignity.  Helen 
broke  off  a  small  piece  of  biscuit,  offered  it  to  him, 
and  carefully  removed  the  inevitable  crumbs  from 
the  recesses  of  his  fur  frill. 

Mr.  Reed,  watching  these  attentions  with  the 
slight  sensations  of  jealousy  which  they  always 
provoked,  said,  "  You  will  spoil  that  cat,  my  love ! 
If  he  were  a  baby,  you  could  not  fuss  over  him  more 
than  you  do." 

Helen,  who  was  completing  Ra's  toilet  with  a 
1 66 
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brush  and  a  comb,  stopped  and  answered,  **  He  has 
all  Egypt  in  his  eyes !  What  British  baby  brings 
such  credentials  as  that  ?  Also,  he  may  come  into 
the  room  during  the  lecture ;  and  I  prefer  that  he 
should  look  his  best." 

Mr.  Reed  moved  uneasily  in  his  chair,  and  fumbled 
for  the  stick  at  his  side.  His  wife  went  to  him,  took 
each  hand  firmly  in  her  own,  and  helped  him  to  his 
feet  with  the  unemotional  precision  of  a  hospital 
nurse. 

"Twenty  past  eleven!"  he  said.  "Your  young 
friends  will  soon  be  here.     I  think  I'll  be  going." 

The  woman  who  supported  him  waited  patiently 
until  the  stick  was  adjusted  to  his  liking.  Then  she 
put  one  arm  about  his  shoulders,  caught  up  a 
cushion  with  her  other  hand,  and  led  him  across  the 
room.  There  was  upon  her  face  the  guardian  look 
of  a  creeping  anxiety,  an  apprehension  which  has  not 
yet  been  allowed  to  attain  full  consciousness. 

"  Poor  old  dear !"  she  said.  "  It  seems  a  shame 
to  turn  you  out  like  this ;  but  you  will  really  be  more 
comfortable  in  the  other  room.  I  lit  the  gas-stove, 
and  the  rug  and  hot-water  bottle  are  all  ready.  You 
will  feel  quite  cosy  ;  and  as  soon  as  the  class  is  over 
I  shall  come  and  get  you  ready  for  lunch." 

"A  very  good  arrangement — very  good  arrange- 
ment indeed,"  said  the  old  man  slowly.  "  I  take  my 
morning  nap  while  you  young  people  have  your 
class.  What  is  it  ?  The  state  of  the  dead,  eh  ? 
Ah,  very  interesting,  very  interesting  indeed !  I 
should  have  enjoyed  it  if  I  hadn't  been  quite  so  deaf. 
Never  do  to  deprive  you  of  your  pleasures,  you  know  1 
You  would  mope  shut  up  all  day  with  an  old  fellow  like 
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me.    As  it  is,  we  shall  both  be  satisfied.    Just  as  it 
should  be." 

Helen  was  by  no  means  sure  that  she  was  wholly 
satisfied.  Her  husband  seemed,  she  thought,  more 
somnolent,  less  alert  than  usual ;  and  she  regretted 
the  necessity  of  immuring  him  in  a  gas-warmed 
room  for  the  rest  of  the  morning.  She  said  to  herself 
that  it  would  certainly  lower  his  vitality,  and  he 
must  have  a  little  stimulant  with  his  lunch.  Also, 
Mrs.  Wetherbee  had  taken  a  ticket  for  her  lectures  ; 
and  whilst  the  growing  expenses  of  beef  essence, 
Benger's  Food,  and  new-laid  eggs  forbade  her  to 
refuse  the  two  guineas,  she  feared  that  they  would 
prove  to  be  hardly  earned.  Between  these  diverse 
anxieties,  the  mood  of  serenity  departed,  and  the 
material  world  surged  in  upon  her  with  peculiar 
obstinacy.  She  was  depressed  by  this  exhibition  of 
the  power  of  circumstances ;  and  set  about  the 
arranging  of  chairs,  the  placing  of  the  ritual  glass  of 
water  on  the  table,  in  a  state  of  mind  which — in  an 
inferior  woman — might  almost  have  become  fussy. 

Mrs.  Wetherbee  arrived  first.  She  carried  a  large 
new  notebook,  and  a  fat  stylographic  pen  of  the 
kind  known  as  **  Teddy  Bear."  Her  demeanour 
struck  Mrs.  Reed  as  excessively  inappropriate. 

"  Well !"  she  said  as  she  entered.  "  Now  I  am 
going  to  improve  my  mind  and  find  out  what  you 
clever  people  really  mean  by  it  all.  I  was  deter- 
mined to  come  this  autumn.  Last  winter,  when 
one  went  out  to  tea,  one  never  knew  what  the  women 
were  talking  about.  Besides,  I  always  like  a  lecture ; 
the  questions  afterwards  are  such  fun.  Muriel  is 
coming.     I   saw  her  motor  trying  to  run  into   an 
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omnibus  as  I  arrived.  She  has  got  Felix  with  her. 
Quite  the  old-fashioned  Calvinistic  idea,  to  teach 
children  about  hell  before  they've  heard  anything 
about  heaven.  It  is  about  hell,  isn't  it  ?  No  ? 
Well,  it  sounds  like  it.  I  hope  you're  not  going  to 
show  any  pictures  of  those  peculiar  gods.  As  it  is, 
I  expect  the  poor  child  w^on't  sleep  for  nights.  Here 
they  are " 

Muriel  came  in,  holding  Felix  firmly  by  the  hand. 
She  said  to  Helen,  "  You  do  not  mind  my  bringing 
him,  do  you  ?  He  has  promised  to  be  quite  good. 
Being  Saturday,  he  does  not  go  to  Kindergarten  to- 
day. He  will  not  understand — one  does  not  wish  it 
— but  I  should  like  him  to  breathe  the  atmosphere 
for  a  little  while.  Atmosphere  is  so  important  in 
its  influence  on  the  developing  mentality  of  the 
child." 

Felix  removed  his  gloves,  coat,  and  cap  very  care- 
fully; revealing  a  thin  little  body  clad  in  a  pale 
green  jersey  and  short  serge  knickerbockers  to  match. 
He  cast  a  searching  glance  into  the  corners  of  the 
room,  peeped  under  the  table,  and  then  said, 
"  Where  is  Ra  ?" 

Mrs.  Reed  answered,  "  I  am  afraid  that  he  is 
asleep  just  now  in  my  husband's  room." 

Felix  observed,  **  When  I'm  a  bigger  boy,  I  shall 
do  like  that,  and  sleep  in  another  room  when  ladies 
talk.  Father  does,  and  I've  quite  decided  that  I  am 
going  to  be  a  man  too." 

Muriel  said  hastily,  "  He  is  a  little  fractious  and  dis- 
appointed to-day.  Andrew  wished  to  take  him  to  see 
the  royal  procession  this  afternoon,  but  I  preferred 
that  he  should  stay  with  me.     Children  are  so  easily 
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impressed  by  mere  military  display,  and  acquire  false 
standards  of  greatness.  I  tell  him  that  when  he  is 
bigger,  he  will  understand  the  unimportance  of  these 
things.  Then,  he  will  see  more  essential  beauty  in 
the  curves  of  Darwin's  forehead  than  in  a  whole 
regiment  of  life-guards." 

Felix  murmured  regretfully,  "  Yes,  but  not  lovely 
prancy  horses  and  bands  and  things." 

"  I  expect  Andrew  was  disappointed  too,"  said 
Mrs.  Wetherbee.  "  He  enjoys  taking  the  child 
about  with  him  so  much." 

"  Oh,  no,"  answered  Muriel.  "  He  gave  the  ticket 
to  Miss  Tyrrel.  He  likes  to  take  her  out  on  Satur- 
day afternoons  when  he  can ;  she  is  so  very  good- 
natured,  and  appears  to  appreciate  almost  any  little 
expedition  of  that  kind.  It  is  a  change  for  her,  of 
course,  after  being  shut  up  in  that   shop  all  the 

week " 

"  You  are  very  unconventional,  my  dear,"  said 
Mrs.  Wetherbee. 

"  I  try  to  be,"  replied  Muriel  simply. 
The  presence  of  other  people  prevented  Mrs. 
Wetherbee  from  making  the  observation  which  she 
considered  adequate.  She  therefore  contented  her- 
self with  an  inarticulate  sound  which  the  more 
worldly  persons  present  had  little  difficulty  in  trans- 
lating. 

"  Miss  Tyrrel,"  said  Phoebe  quickly,  "  is  also  un- 
conventional, I  think ;  though  not,  perhaps,  in  quite 
the   same  way.     She   is   one  of  those  strange  and 
I  always  interesting  persons  who  appear  to  have  no 
;  attachments  to  existence.     She  wanders  in  a  desert 
of  her  own." 
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"  The  truth  is,"  answered  Mrs.  Wetherbee,  "  that 
none  of  us  knows  where  she  wanders ;  or,  for  that 
matter,  where  she  comes  from.  It  may  be  a  desert ; 
or  it  may  be  something  very  much  the  reverse.  That 
is  the  worst  of  London.  In  the  country  such  a  state 
of  things  would  be  impossible.  The  Vicar  would 
call,  and  find  it  all  out.  I've  been  to  her  shop  once 
or  twice.  Pure  curiosity,  and  I'm  not  ashamed  of  it. 
There  she  is,  very  sensible  and  business-like,  in  an 
extremely  becoming  overall.  Always  on  the  spot, 
always  attentive,  no  silly  air  of  *  Don't  forget  that 
I'm  a  lady.'  I  asked  her  to  tea  last  week,  and  she 
came  ;  talked  pleasantly  for  an  hour  and  a  half  and 
gave  me  an  excellent  pattern  for  a  pinafore — 
economical  to  cut  out  and  easy  to  wash — which  I 
own  surprised  me.  And  when  she  left  I  knew 
nothing  about  her.  Nothing  at  all !  By  no  means 
the  usual  thing  with  reduced  gentlewomen." 

It  was  Phoebe  who  said,  "  One  hardly  conceives 
of  her  as  that.  Circumstances  do  not  seem  to  belong 
to  her,  nor  she  to  circumstances.  She  is  wholly 
detached,  wholly  alone.  Unless,  indeed,  she  has  links 
to  life  of  which  we  know  nothing." 

"  Well,  that  is  what  I  am  sometimes  afraid  of," 
replied  Mrs.  Wetherbee.  *'  Not  that  I  have  any 
reason  for  saying  it.  But  when  you  find  a  good- 
looking  woman  of  that  age  entirely  unattached " 

"It  proves,"  said  Muriel,  "a  certain  wonderful 
aloofness  from  existence." 

"  Not  always,  my  dear.  Aloofness  of  that  kind 
may  come  from  cussedness  in  the  young ;  but  it  is 
generally  the  result  of  compulsion  where  it  exists  in 
the  mature." 
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Phoebe  observed  very  gently,  "  I  feel  so  sorry  for 
her  !     One  divines  that  she  is  not  really  happy  in  her 
/Solitude.     Probably  she  has  never  made  her  peace 
\ between  the  spirit  and  the  flesh." 

Mrs.  Reed,  at  last  seeing  an  opportunity,  remarked 
in  her  sweetest  and  most  penetrating  tone,  *'  At  best 
that  is  but  an  armistice  between  irreconcilable 
foes." 

"Oh    no — I   think   not,"   replied    Phcebe   firmly. 

"  That   is  a  mistake  which   the  contemplation   of 

materialism  is  so  apt  to  induce.     But  I  see  more 

I  and  more  of  late  that  spirit  in  its  purest  manifesta- 

"  tions   is  bound  to  express  itself  by  means   of  the 

1  carnal  veil." 

'*  I  had  not  supposed,"  said  Mrs.  Wetherbee, 
"  that  Freddy  Burroughs  possessed  such  educa- 
tional genius !" 

There  was  a  general  sensation  of  surprise  when  it 
was  observed  that  these  words  had  caused  Miss 
Foster  to  exhibit  a  quite  commonplace  embarrass- 
ment. Her  pretty  face  grew  pink,  and  she  looked 
almost  maidenly.  Muriel,  whose  rather  disintegrated 
nature  contained  several  kindly  patches,  said  in- 
stantly, 

"  I  think  it  is  so  kind  of  you  to  go  about  with  him 
as  you  do.  After  all,  an  uncongenial  friendship  is 
bound  to  tax  one's  tolerance,  exhaust  one's  spiritual 
strength.  I  wonder  sometimes  whether  Miss  Tyrrel 
experiences  anything  of  that  kind  with  Andrew. 
One  can  hardly  suppose  that  they  have  much  in 
common." 

**  If  a  woman  is  lonely  enough,"  observed  Mrs. 
Wetherbee,  **  she  has  something  in  common  with  the 
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crossing-sweeper  ;  but  she  would  be  rather  surprised 
if  she  were  told  what  that  something  was." 

Mrs.  Reed  was  glad  when  the  rest  of  her  pupils 
assembled  and  the  lecture  at  last  began.  She  had 
prepared  it  carefully ;  and  it  combined  mummies, 
metaphysics,  alchemy,  and  the  Book  of  the  Dead  in 
a  very  impressive  way.  Some  of  the  ladies  present 
were  puzzled,  but  all  were  interested. 

"  The  Egyptian  Under- world,"  said  the  lecturer  in 
hieratic  accents,  "  calls  to  us  for  recognition  across 
the  chasm  of  five  thousand  years ;  and  now,  when 
dogma  crumbles  under  our  touch,  the  eternal  reali- 
ties of  the  immortal  soul's  progress  and  transmuta- 
tions— the  gates  through  which  it  passes  to  the 
Central  Fire,  the  crucible  whence  it  emerges  to  be 
united  with  Sol  its  source — appeal  to  us  as  the  most 
rational  of  all  over-beliefs.  ..." 

"  Do  they  ?"  said  Mrs.  Wetherbee  as  she  made 
her  first  note. 

"  The  birth  of  Horus  is  for  us  the  birth  of  the 
deified  soul ;  for  this  is  the  mysterium  magnum  of 
existence,  the  sanction  of  the  Great  Work,  that 
Osiris  and  Horus  are  truly  one.  Death  is  the  coming 
forth  of  the  philosopher's  stone  from  the  crucible  of 
life.  How  joyous  a  moment,  when  the  emancipated 
soul,  purged  from  its  baser  elements,  breaks  from  its 
envelope  and  is  delivered  into  the  hands  of  Thoth  ! 
The  illuminated  mind  can  but  hail  the  deaths  of 
those  whom  it  loves  with  triumph  and  delight ;  for 
there  is  a  sense  in  which  every  living  being  wrapped 
in  matter  is  but  a  mummy,  till  death  comes  to  undo 
the  swaddling-bands  of  carnal  things.  Then  will  the 
beneficent   action    of    salt,    sulphur,   and   mercury, 
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those  loving  attendants  about  the  fiery  sepulchre  of 
the  grosser  nature,  permit  the  Artist  to  pour  forth  the 
tincture  of  eternity ;  and  draw  out  from  the  furnace 
the  golden  Osiris-soul,  which  shall  return  in  its 
splendour  and  purity  to  the  ineffable  Osiris- 
source." 

"  How  beautiful !"  said  Muriel. 

The  other  ladies  sat,  for  the  most  part,  with  their 
mouths  slightly  open.  Even  Mrs.  Wetherbee  was 
silenced ;  for  Helen,  exalted  by  her  own  eloquence, 
spoke  with  a  dreamy  and  solemn  fervour  which  her 
astonishing  symbolism  did  little  to  impair. 

***** 

When  the  lecture  was  at  an  end  and  the  last  of 
her  pupils  had  departed,  Helen  fetched  a  small  can 
of  hot  water  from  the  bath-room,  and  went  down  the 
passage  to  the  little  bedchamber  in  which  her 
husband  sat.  She  heard  a  faint  scratching  sound 
within,  and  then  a  mew.  As  she  opened  the  door, 
Ra  rushed  out,  and  fled  to  the  darkest  corner  of  the 
corridor. 

She  said  in  astonishment,  "  Why,  what  have  you 
done  to  Ra  ?     He  seems  quite  frightened." 

Mr.  Reed  did  not  reply ;  and  the  hiss  of  the  gas- 
stove  made  the  room  seem  curiously  quiet.  He  sat 
huddled  in  his  chair,  stooping  forward  a  little.  His 
eyes  were  half  open,  and  his  heavy  head  rested  on 
one  shoulder.  When  she  was  close  to  him,  his  wife 
saw  with  horror  that  his  tongue  lolled  from  between 
his  lips. 

She  dropped  the  little  can,  and  felt  the  soft  warm 
touch  of  the  water  as  it  poured  over  her  ankles  and 
soaked  the  thin  thread  stockings  that  she  wore.   She 
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thought  vaguely,  "  How  stupid  of  me !  I  shall 
have  to  fetch  a  duster,  I  suppose."  But  she  did  not 
move — could  not — and  presently  the  water  spread 
upon  the  varnished  floor,  forming  a  shining  pool 
which  stretched  from  her  feet  to  those  of  the  corpse. 
It  lay  between  them  like  a  barrier.  She  knew  that 
the  barrier  was  an  illusion ;  but  it  represented  a 
Rubicon  which  she  could  not  cross. 


CHAPTER  XIII 

SIGHT-SEEING 

"...  I  spoke  as  I  saw  : 
I  report  as  a  man  may  of  God's  work — all's  love,  yet  all's 
law. 

****** 
.  .  .  What,  my  soul  ?  see  thus  far  and  no  farther  ?  when 

doors  great  and  small, 
Nine-and-ninety   flew  ope    at    our    touch,    should    the 
hundredth  appal  ?" 

Browning  :  Saul. 

THE  idea  of  friendship,  as  also  the  idea  of  father- 
hood, was  vaguely  connected  in  Andrew's 
simple  mind  with  the  necessity  of  giving  treats. 
Hence,  when  he  was  disappointed  of  his  first 
intention,  and  forbidden  to  take  Felix  to  see  the 
return  of  the  Polish  Emperor  from  his  luncheon  at 
the  Guildhall,  he  naturally  and  immediately  con- 
ceived the  notion  of  offering  to  Constance  the  pleasure 
which  he  might  not  give  to  his  son. 

The  result  had  been  odd  and  unexpected  for  both 
of  them.  Constance,  hitherto,  had  left  these  pageants 
on  one  side ;  as  events  hardly  affecting  even  the 
fringe  of  her  consciousness.  But  Andrew's  solid 
acceptance  of  the  thing  as  pleasant  and  important, 
as  something  which  counted  in  the  Londoner's  life, 
had  stirred  her  to  interest ;  and  the  Watcher's  in- 

176 
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evitable  questions  concerning  the  necessity  of  running 
in  crowds  to  see  the  ever-decaying  bodies  of  other 
little  creatures  carried  by,  had  even  urged  her  to  a 
justification  of  the  performance. 

In  spite  of  her  extended  experience,  she  was  still 
bound  by  the  emotional  limitations  of  the  citizen. 
The  return  from  the  hills  to  the  hive  had  not  been 
wholly  destitute  of  joy.  When  she  could  forget  the 
cold  Ring  set  about  her,  the  adorable  and  incom- 
prehensible Truth  which  had  somewhere,  somehow, 
pierced  the  dream  to  tease  her  vision  and  elude  her 
grasp,  she  resumed  that  vicarious  arrogance  which  is 
the  birthright  of  the  London  child ;  and  her  new- 
found adoration  of  beauty  gave  a  touch  of  poetry  to 
her  pride.  Westminster  Abbey,  the  Whitechapel 
Road,  the  river,  the  shops,  the  streaming  traffic,  the 
blue  and  golden  lamps  in  the  magic  dusk,  each 
seemed  to  her  now  significant  and  delightful  things, 
fully  charged  with  the  spirit  of  life.  Even  the  joyous 
clatter  of  Smithfield  market — the  sixpenny  rabbits 
and  ninepenny  pines,  the  shops  devoted  to  instru- 
ments of  murder,  the  magnificent  offices  of  the 
London  Offal  Co. — she  had  held  worthy  of  exhibition 
to  the  Watcher,  whose  nascent  perceptions  they 
confused. 

He  said,  "  The  chemical  side  of  life — the  building 
up  of  all  your  fragile  tissues  to  make  them  last  until 
you  have  to  go  away — all  this  seems  to  give  great 
pleasure ;  you  seem  to  think  that  the  manner  of  it 
matters  a  great  deal !  It  is  surprising,  but  I  am  glad* 
I  think  it  is  in  the  ecstasy  of  eating  that  many  of  you  ^  J 
come  nearest  the  Idea.  But  having  been  so  kind  to  ' 
your  bodies  and  cherished  them,  you  must  find  it 
12 
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very  hard  at  the  finish  to  put  them  on  one  side.  I 
suppose,  however,  that  there  are  also  many  places 
where  you  may  purchase  food  for  the  upbuilding  of 
the  soul  ?" 

At  that,  in  a  dutiful  spirit,  she  had  shown  him  a 
church.  Of  course  it  was  empty,  for  there  was  no 
service  in  progress ;  and  she  felt  that  he  was  be- 
coming unreasonable  when  he  drew  her  attention  to 
this  fact.  The  place  was  well  kept,  though  naturally 
enough  it  seemed  a  little  dingy  when  one  contrasted 
it  with  the  bright  life  of  the  theatre,  the  drawing- 
room,  and  the  street.  But  there  was  a  thick  expen- 
sive sanctuary  carpet ;  and  an  extremely  handsome 
'-'  reredos  behind  the  altar,  carved  and  painted,  in  a 
smart  archaic  style,  with  Early  Italian  seraphim 
bearing  a  long  curled  scroll.  "  Therefore  with  Angels 
and  A  rchangels,  and  with  all  the  Company  of  Heaven, 
we  laud  and  magnify  thy  glorious  Name,*'  said  the 
scroll  in  golden  Gothic  letters.  It  flung  this  superb 
declaration  down  the  chill  and  desolate  church, 
which  seemed  to  laugh  cynically  in  reply. 

Outside  in  the  sun,  the  spirit  of  praise  might  be 
active ;  and  with  it  the  angels.  That  web  of  minister- 
ing love  which  men  call  natural  forces,  there  played 
without  hindrance  about  all  living  things,  inviting  the 
crescent  soul  to  adoration.  Here,  the  stiff  militant  rows 
of  red  hassocks,  like  vigilant  constables  ready  to  check 
the  results  of  a  possible  spiritual  enthusiasm,  re- 
minded intending  devotion  that  an  established 
religion  looks  to  comfort  and  decorum,  even  in  the 
affairs  of  the  soul. 

"  So  people  in  general  do  know  that  we  exist  ?" 
said  the  Watcher.    "  Really  know  it,  have  even  gone 
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so  far  as  to  give  us  names,  and  talk  about  us  as  if 
we  were  true?  I  am  surprised.  And  here,  they 
say  that  they  unite  with  us  ?  Unite  in  what  ? 
Nothing  seems  to  be  happening.  There  is  no  aspect 
of  reality  here.  If  there  were,  surely  some  of  you 
would  feel  it  and  care  about  it ;  as  he  did,  whom  we 
found  in  the  hills  ?  But  you  do  not  truly  wish  us  to 
be  with  you — you  would  only  be  frightened  and 
astonished  if  we  came — you  crowded  peoples,  who 
build  such  dismal  places  as  this  out  of  respect  for  a  J 
Reality  that  someone  once  told  you  about.  It  were 
better  to  go  back  to  your  eating  and  growing  and 
begetting."  Then  he  had  whispered  rather  sadly, 
"  To  laud  and  magnify !  How  great  a  destiny ! 
Helping  the  Idea — loving  it  and  increasing  it.' 
Strange,  mad  little  people ;  to  find  so  great  a  con- 
cept, and  write  it  up,  and  leave  it  all  alone!" 

Such  experiences  as  these  had  not  encouraged 
Constance  to  hope  that  the  royal  procession  could 
make  any  pleasing  impress  upon  so  critical  a  creature, 
who  displayed,  despite  the  varied  opportunities  that 
she  had  offered  him,  such  astounding  tardiness  in 
the  acquirement  of  common  sense.  As  for  her,  she 
looked  as  a  child  might  for  some  glittering  regal 
thing,  for  an  exhibition  part  splendid,  part  amusing, 
and  for  the  presence  of  a  crowd,  which  always 
delighted  her.  When  she  stood  by  Andrew  at  the 
window  in  Oxford  Street,  where  two  admirable  seats 
had  been  reserved,  and  looked  down  on  the  wide 
gravelled  road  and  the  thicket  of  heads  on  either  side 
of  it,  peering,  anxiously,  for  the  first  sweep  of  the 
soldiers,  she  caught  their  infection,  and  became  in 
her  turn  absurdly  eager  over  this  trivial  passage  of  a 
12 — 2 
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doubtless  trivial  personality  from  one  end  to  the 
other  of  the  town. 

Andrew  was  pleased,  and  en-couraged  her,  saying, 
"  Nearly  time  now  !  I  think  I  hear  'em  cheering. 
Hope  he  will  get  a  good  reception ;  these  foreigners 
think  a  lot  of  that.  By  Jove  !  there  are  the  Guards 
already  !     Here  he  comes." 

The  crowd  bristled,  as  if  a  breeze  had  passed  over 
it ;  and  down  the  centre  of  the  wide  pale  street  the 
solemn  Life  Guards  came  trotting,  with  the  steady, 
unhurried  air  of  dramatic  things.  And  in  the  midst 
N  of  the  pageant — its  very  eye — guarded  and  carried 
'as  a  sacred  relic  through  the  streets,  there  was  a 
^1  little  old  and  wearied  man,  whom  all  Europe  knew 
;  to  be  diseased,  and  whom  some  pitied,  some  despised, 
vbut  none  ever  reverenced.  The  flashing  and  mur- 
derous swords  of  his  bodyguard  went  before  and 
behind  him,  as  a  warning  to  the  people  that  this 
one  ebbing  and  imperfect  life  should  be  protected, 
even  at  the  sacrifice  of  other  growing  lives.  The 
little  grey  man  was  almost  swallowed  up  by  his  huge 
carriage,  and  by  the  imperial  richness  of  the  cloak 
that  propped  him  in  his  place.  He  raised  a  claw- 
like hand  to  return  the  salutations  of  the  people. 

Now  here,  as  it  seemed,  was  a  manifest  sham  and 
absurdity ;  here  was  something,  an  inconsistent  wreck 
from  the  savage  ages,  which  pure  and  emancipated 
spirit  could  never  understand.  Where,  indeed,  could 
it  touch  eternal  matters :  this  temporary  erection 
of  impotent  dolls?  Once  it  had  passed,  and  the 
cheering  had  died,  Constance  herself  thought  it 
but  foolishness ;  pathetic  perhaps,  but  evidently  ripe 
for  the  destroying  hand  of  that  progress  which  talks 
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so  much  about  the  trowel,  but  always  seems  more 
ready  with  the  sword.  Therefore  it  was  with  amaze- 
ment that  she  perceived  the  Watcher  to  abase  \ 
himself  with  an  eager  comprehension  ;  as  if  here  / 
again  he  recognized  something  which  had  immediate 
relations  with  reality.  He,  it  was  plain,  did  not  see 
the  little  huddled  invalid,  the  remnant  of  a  too 
adventurous  youth,  who  had  set  out  upon  his  pro- 
gress supported  by  stimulants  and  bore  it  by  reason 
of  a  careful  disposition  of  hot-water  bottles.  As  the 
vision  of  the  initiate  passes  unheeding  beyond  the 
bread  and  wine,  and  sees  unveiled  the  Object  of  all 
love  ;  so  he  saw  Sovereignty,  the  ruling  and  govern- 
ing Idea,  behind  its  poor  image,  and  hardly  perceived 
the  shabbiness  of  the  symbol  through  which  he 
gazed. 

Andrew,  at  her  elbow,  had  whispered,  "  By  Jove  ! 
the  poor  chap  does  look  rocky.  They  say  he  can't 
last  very  long." 

Within  her  mind  the  Watcher  said,  "  But  this 
will  last  for  ever  and  for  ever !  It  is  eternal,  it  is 
true,  it  is  a  showing  of  the  Will." 

She  answered,  **  No.  You  are  mistaken.  The 
tendency  of  social  evolution  is  against  it.  We  are 
eliminating  these  things  from  the  modern  state." 

He  said,  "  You  cannot  eliminate  the  Idea,  though 
apparently  you  find  it  very  easy  to  forget." 

"  No,  of  course  not.  But  monarchy  has  lost  touch 
with  the  real.  It  is  just  a  survival  now  ;  a  picturesque 
sham." 

"  It  is  all  one — all  part  of  It !"  he  exclaimed. 
•*  And  that  is  why,  in  spite  of  all  your  talking,  you 
cannot,  and  never  will,  shake  off  its  spell.     Love — 
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law — authority — they  all  belong  !  They  are  the 
thinking,  the  living,  the  loving  of  the  Will.  Do  you 
not  see  the  great  rules,  the  huge  lines  of  it  ?  The 
meshes  of  the  eternal  web  ?  Love,  and  the  Graal : 
law,  and  the  King !  If  you  do  not,  what  is  the  use 
of  being  here  ?  And  what  is  the  instinct  that  brings 
you  all  to  look  upon  this  sight  ?" 

She  had   a  glimpse   of  it  then ;    was  moved  by 

the  mighty  ideal  of  government,  and  by  this  small 

insistent  emblem  of  a  stability  which  owed  nothing 

to  the  individual,  but  transcended  persons,  asserting 

itself  as   an  actual  expression  of  life.     It  was  the 

'  aggregate  reality  of  the  State  brought  to  a  point 

\  and  expressed  in  personality;   as   the  ideal  truths 

\  which   man   is   to   assimilate   must    always   be  ex- 

'  pressed. 

They  had  an  early  tea  together,  with  the  friendly 
and  irresponsible  sense  of  picnicking  which  is 
peculiar  to  London's  Saturday  afternoons.  She 
already  knew  the  exact  amount  of  sugar  that 
Andrew  liked ;  and  he  was  astonished  that  she  should 
so  easily  remember  a  fact  which  Muriel  had  never 
learned.  Then,  because  it  was  one  of  those  soft 
October  days  when  languid  pleasures  seem  the  best, 
they  walked  into  the  park,  and  sat  there.  The 
gentle  greyness  of  the  landscape  pleased  Constance, 
lulled  her  mind.  London,  when  she  dons  her  veil 
of  citizenship,  is  always  very  friendly  to  the  soul. 
The  sky,  she  noticed,  had  the  hint  of  coral  pink  in 
it  which  only  great  cities  seem  able  to  impart ;  and 
against  it  the  shrouded  forms  of  the  houses,  the 
great  mass  of  Saint  George's  Hospital,  stood  up  with 
a  mild  but  invulnerable  dignity.     The  motors  and 
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carriages  as  they  passed  were  grey  too,  and  had 
grey  people  inside  them.  For  this  hour,  the  illusion 
of  colour  was  taken  away  from  the  world ;  and  she 
obtained  a  new  sight  of  it,  freed  from  the  chains  at 
least  of  one  tyrannous  sense.  This,  she  thought, 
might  indeed  be  a  part  of  that  dreamy  universe,  that 
projection  of  omnipotent  Will,  held  in  a  ceaseless 
state  of  flux  by  the  thought  that  informed  it,  which 
the  Watcher's  vague  statements  seemed  to  describe. 
Even  such  traffic  as  there  was  went  dimly  and 
silently.  She  gazed  at  it  with  sleepy  eyes.  When 
suddenly  a  rider  brought  his  shadowy  horse  to  the 
railings,  and  disclosed  him  as  being  brown  after  all, 
there  was  a  touch  of  faerie  in  the  transformation  ; 
and  she  said  gently  and  vaguely, — 

"  Isn't  it  strange  and  colourless  this  afternoon  ?  \ 
When  that  horse  came  up  and  disturbed  things,  I ' 
was  beginning  to  think  that  all  the  world  was  grey."  ' 

Andrew  replied,  "Afraid  we  shall  have  a  foggy 
night.     Anti-cyclonic  weather !" 

"  It  is  beautiful— I  love  it !" 

"  Yes — pretty  effect !"  said  Vince,  "  but  these 
early  autumn  fogs  are  nasty  things  for  people  who 
are  weak  about  the  chest." 

She  returned  automatically  to  the  plane  which 
her  friend  called  actual  and  said,  half  to  herself, 
"  I  suppose  they  are.  I  must  be  careful  of  Vera. 
At  the  beginning  of  the  winter  she  so  easily  picks 
up  a  cold." 

"Ah?" 

"  My  little  niece,  you  know,  who  lives  with  me."    ^ 

"  I  didn't  know,"  said  Andrew,  astonished. 
"Awfully  sorry — no  notion  of  it.     Poor  little  kid! 
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Why  didn't  you  tell  me?  She  might  have  come 
with  us  to  see  the  show." 

"  She  has  gone  to  the  Zoo  with  some  other 
children." 

They  were  her  landlady's  sons;  but  she  did  not 
think  this  detail  essential. 

"  I'm  awfully  glad,"  observed  Andrew  presently, 
"  that  you've  got  a  little  girl  to  look  after.  It's  an 
interest.  A  woman  all  alone,  no  ties,  no  future, 
nothing  to  pet ;  one  doesn't  like  the  idea  of  it. 
Against  nature !  But  children  are  ripping  com- 
panions even  when  they're  not  your  own." 

She  had  never  looked  upon  Vera  in  this  light. 
She  felt  that  she  had  been  corrected :  and,  to  her 
ears,  there  was  a  new  note  of  humility  in  her  assent. 

"  Can't  be  bored  by  kids,"  continued  Andrew 
happily,  "  they're  a  sort  of  everlasting  interest : 
coming  on  all  the  while — developing,  don't  you  know 
— and  so  on.  Look  at  Felix!  The  boy  in  him  just 
breaking  out.  A  bit  hard  on  Muriel,  after  having 
him  at  her  apron  string  for  so  long ;  I'm  afraid  she 
doesn't  like  it  altogether.  But  life  is  hfe :  it  can't 
be  helped.  You  must  bring  your  little  niece  to  tea 
one  day.  Good  for  Felix,  having  other  children  to 
play  with.  Teaches  them  to  give  and  take  a  bit, 
don't  you  know." 

"  I — don't  let  her  go  to  parties,"  said  Constance 
hastily. 

"You're  quite  right — it  excites  'em.  I  don't  mean 
a  party.  Just  a  feed  of  bread  and  jam  and  a  few 
games." 

The  soft  grey  city  was  spoilt  for  her  now ;  and  the 
pleasant  idle  companionship.      The  Watcher  said, 
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"  What  is  wrong,  and  why  are  you  grieved  ?  Is  not 
this  man  your  friend,  and  are  you  not  together? 
And  is  not  this  what  human  beings  always  desire  ? 
You  tire  me  ;  you  are  so  full  of  confused  wishes  and 
curious  little  griefs.  I  cannot  help  you ;  for  I  cannot  "\ 
find  the  thread." 

She  rose,  in  spite  of  Andrew's  expostulations,  with 
the  evident  determination  of  saying  good-bye.  It 
had  come  into  her  mind  that  she  might  call  on 
Mrs.  Reed  before  returning  home,  and  thus  Vince 
would  be  unable  to  escort  her  to  her  lodgings  and 
make  the  acquaintance  of  the  child.  She  had  wished, 
if  she  might,  to  preserve  her  simple  relation  with 
him,  as  a  solitary  woman  about  whom  there  was 
nothing  to  be  said.  But  Vera  carried  with  her  the 
note  of  squalor  and  confusion  which  wrecks  Platonic 
friendships,  and  causes  even  the  most  cultivated  and 
tolerant  of  hostesses  to  experience  a  certain  searching 
of  the  heart. 


/ 


CHAPTER  XIV 

DEATH   AND   THE   WATCHER 

"And  I,  Fire,  Acceptor  of  Sacrifices,  ravishing  away 
from  them  their  darkness,  give  the  light ;  not  a  natural 
light,  but  a  supernatural,  so  that,  though  in  darkness, 
they  kneviT  the  Truth." — The  Divine  Dialogue  of  St. 
Catherine  of  Siena. 

THE  door  of  Mrs.  Reed's  flat  stood  ajar ;  and 
Constance,  having  rung  the  bell  and  received 
no  answer,  pushed  it  open  and  went  in.  The  sitting- 
room  was  empty;  and  the  chairs  stood  in  disorder,  as 
they  had  been  left  after  the  morning's  class.  She 
was  surprised,  and  uncertain  as  to  her  next  action ; 
for  even  were  Helen  absent,  she  had  expected  to  find 
Mr.  Reed  dozing  as  usual  before  the  fire,  with  the 
blue  Persian  cat  upon  his  knee.  Whilst  she  stood 
considering  the  matter,  Ra  appeared  from  some 
recess  of  the  establishment,  and  rubbed  against  her 
skirt  with  an  excess  of  affection  which  suggested 
extreme  loneliness,  if  not  actual  hunger  and  thirst. 
She  stooped  to  stroke  his  head,  and  he  raised  him- 
self on  his  hind-legs  to  meet  her  hand ;  an  un- 
precedented act  of  condescension.  Then  he  purred 
twice,  mewed  once,  walked  to  the  closed  door  of  the 
bedroom,  and  sat  down  on  the  mat. 

i86 
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Constance  knocked,  waited  for  a  reply,  and  then 
opened  the  door  a  little  way;  but  Ra  would  not 
enter  alone.  He  rubbed  against  her  skirts  with 
increased  vehemence,  and  looked  at  her  with  im- 
ploring golden  eyes.  She  opened  the  door  wider, 
and  then  saw  Mrs.  Reed,  who  knelt  before  the  gas- 
stove.  Her  beads  and  scarabs  hung  round  her  neck 
and  jangled  a  little  as  she  swayed  to  and  fro.  The 
air  of  the  room  was  thick  and  hot,  as  if  the  stove  had 
been  alight  for  many  hours.  Constance,  astonished, 
halted  upon  the  threshold;  and  then  perceived  the 
huddled  corpse  in  the  chair,  sleeping  persistently, 
despite  the  swaying  wretched  woman  at  its  feet. 
Death,  it  seemed,  extending  his  right  hand  very 
gently,  had  dealt  a  shrewd  blow  with  his  left ;  tearing 
away  the  tidy  surface  of  existence,  and  disclosing 
certain  raw  realities  beneath. 

"  What  is  this  ?"  said  the  Watcher. 

Constance  whispered,  awestruck,  "  I  think  that  it 
is  death." 

She  felt  his  movement  of  withdrawal ;  but  resisted 
it,  saying,  "  No !  That  would  be  cruel.  We  must 
not  leave  her  alone." 

Mrs.  Reed  stopped  swaying,  and  looked  at  Con- 
stance without  surprise. 

She  said  apologetically,  "  I  found  the  door  ajar." 

Helen  answered,  in  a  slow,  monotonous  explana- 
tory voice,  "  Yes — it  does  not  matter.  You  see,  I 
am  quite  alone  now.  Yes,  quite  alone.  I  went  out 
to  see  if  I  were  really  alone ;  and  there  was  nothing 
left.  And  then  I  thought  perhaps — if  he  wanted  to 
come  back,  you  know.  But  that's  a  mistake,  too. 
I  make  a  great  many  mistakes  to-day.      Of  course 
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he's  here.  Oh  yes,  he's  still  here.  He  is  waiting  ; 
he  does  not  like  to  go  alone.  I  must  not  forget 
that." 

Constance,  made  stiff  and  awkward  by  her  sensa- 
tions of  horror  and  amazement,  moved  towards  her  ; 
but  she  raised  herself  upon  her  knees,  and  shuffled 
towards  the  chair.  She  took  one  of  the  dead  man's 
hands  between  her  own,  and  began  to  stroke  it. 
"  One  must  hold  on  to  life  by  something,"  she  ex- 
plained, "as  long  as  one  can.  Yes,  as  long  as  one 
possibly  can." 

"  Even  by  death  ?"  whispered  the  Watcher. 

**  You  see,  he  is  all  mine ;  quite  mine.  I  earned 
for  him  and  arranged  things.  People  think  me 
intellectual,  but  that  is  only  for  odd  times.  I  always 
washed  his  hands  and  brushed  his  hair.  I  did  keep 
him  nicely,  didn't  I  ?  His  hair  is  wonderful  for  his 
age  ;  so  thick  and  silky."  She  played  with  it  for  a 
little  while,  then  dropped  it  and  said  wearily,  "  But 
I  have  nothing  to  do  now — nothing  at  all — so  that 
nothing  really  matters  any  more." 

Then  Constance  found  the  voice  of  conventional 
consolation,  and  said,  "  But  you  will  always  have  a 
beautiful  memory  of  the  years  you  were  together  :  of 
the  happiness  you  gave  him,  and  all  you  were  able 
to  do.  You  have  nothing  to  be  sorry  for,  nothing  to 
regret.     You  loved  one  another  so  well." 

Helen  stared  at  her.  *'  Did  we  ?"  she  answered. 
"  Perhaps  we  did." 

"  And  it  is  so  much  better  for  him  to  go  like  this : 
to  be  saved  from  all  the  weariness  and  pain." 

"  Is  it  ?  I  don't  know — I  can't  see  any  farther," 
said  Mrs.  Reed.     Then  she  exclaimed  in  a  tone  of 
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horror,  "  It  has  all  gone  black !  Once  I  believed  in  such 
beautiful  spiritual  things.  I  seemed  to  see  them.  I 
thought  I  should  rejoice  when  he  died.  I  always 
taught  people  to  do  that.  But  now — don't  you 
understand  ? — it  is  this  that  is  real — this — this."  She 
clutched  the  dead  man's  arm;  and  the  corpse  nodded 
towards  her  and  then  fell  back  in  the  chair  with  a 
soft  thud — "  And  it's  going  to  decay !  I  can't  believe 
it ;  but  it  will.  I  shall  sit  here  alone  ;  and  somewhere 
in  the  ground  this  will  dissolve,  and  terrible  things 
will  happen  under  the  earth.  And  it  will  go ;  and 
the  bones  that  I  have  never  seen  will  be  left.  I  shall 
not  recognize  them  ;  and  they  will  be  him — and  the 
thing  I  know  will  have  gone !  The  greedy  earth 
will  eat  it.  I  can  see  that  going  on.  As  long  as  I 
live,  I  shall  never  see  anything  else !" 

She  spoke  with  passion,  and  Constance  found  no 
words  in  which  to  reply.  The  sight  of  Helen's 
neat  universe,  abruptly  ruined,  appalled  her.  It 
seemed  fatuous  to  offer  hints  for  reconstruction  in 
the  face  of  so  utter  a  wreck.  She  wondered  whether 
life  were  full  of  such  events ;  of  mistaken  creeds, 
crushed  by  the  first  contact  with  actuality  ;  of  ordi- 
nary people,  who  did  not  seem  to  matter,  rising  at  the 
touch  of  death  to  a  sudden  dominion  and  ruling  the 
living  from  under  the  poppy  crown. 

She  looked  at  the  quiet  body,  which  resisted  with 
patience  the  onslaught  of  rebellious  grief.  Its  in- 
vincible serenity,  in  that  feverish  room,  was  an  earnest 
of  its  remoteness.  Her  vision  was  clarified,  so  that 
she  passed  by  its  animal  aspect  and  saw  it  in  its 
truer  relation  ;  as  a  poor  and  battered  house,  ennobled 
by  the  memory  that  it  once  held  one  who  afterwards 
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became  a  king.  She  passed  in  imagination  from 
this  heated  and  cupboard-like  place,  where  opposition 
to  the  Idea  had  quickened  to  agony.  She  saw  this 
dead  body  under  the  simple  and  eternal  categories ; 
against  the  amphitheatre  of  the  sky,  where  no  artifice 
cloaks  the  august  and  rhythmic  processes  of  nascent, 
""crescent,  and  cadent  life.  Then  she  perceived  how 
very  beautiful,  how  very  intimate,  it  was ;  as  if  earth 
in  claiming  her  handiwork,  had  blessed  it.  She 
was  lifted  again  into  the  peaceful  dimension  where 
the  spirits  of  death  and  of  life  subsist  side  by  side  in 
perfect  unison.  She  and  the  Watcher  together 
rested,  as  it  were,  in  this  lucent  place ;  aloof  from  the 
tormenting  illusions  of  mortality.  They  accepted 
the  vicissitudes  of  the  body,  detecting  therein  certain 
majestic  harmonies  which  drowned  the  sharp  cry 
of  those  from  whom  this  music  was  wrung. 

They  were  at  one  in  this  wide  and  calm  vision 
of  things.  But  there  were  odd  and  irreconcilable 
differences  in  the  reaction  to  which  it  urged  them. 
The  Watcher,  it  seemed,  endured  the  situation 
unwillingly.  He  was  stirred  and  grieved  by  the  in- 
curable torment  that  he  witnessed ;  and,  alarmed  by 
his  own  sadness,  wished  to  be  away.  But  Constance, 
though  she  felt  herself  to  be  raised  with  him  beyond  the 
mortal  dread  of  death,  felt  also  a  deep  dissatisfaction, 
a  miserable  shame,  at  being  so  lifted  and  fenced  from 
her  sisters,  who  were  yet  immersed  in  the  agonizing 
sea  of  separation.  She  felt  a  sudden  divine  desire  to  be 
down  amongst  them,  to  renounce  in  their  favour  her 
strange  inheritance,  to  share  their  mistakes. 

Her  goddess  lifted  that  obstinate  veil  of  hers,  and 
looked  her  between  the  eyes.     It  was  a  glance  of 
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peculiar  penetration,  and  carried  with  it  a  peremptory 
command.     She  was  infected  by  a  sense  of  homeli- 
ness, by  a  longing  to  stay,  to  stoop,  to  help.     She  was 
in  the  ranks,  and  there  was  an  obligation  upon  her 
to  raise  the  fallen  as  well  as  to  prosecute  her  own 
advance.     Orders  were  on  her,  and  that  mysterious 
inhabitant  of  hers  started  to  attention  at  the  call. 
She  must  cast  down  the  barriers  that  she  had  loved  ) 
and   merge   her   experience  with   this  life  and  this  r 
death.     '*  Oh,  do  learn  to  love/"  said   Martin.     She 
wanted  to  now;  she  was  willing,  even  in  this  un-' 
attractive   school,  where   a   shabby,   sallow  woman 
muttered   crazily  over  the  death  of  a  tedious   old 
man. 

Suddenly  she  lost  herself ;  and  found  instead  the 
mighty  battle.  She  was  on  her  knees  beside  her 
fellow-soldier,  her  arm  was  about  the  shoulders 
that  carried  themselves  usually  with  so  important  an  • 
air,  and  she  was  whispering  scattered  senseless  frag- 
ments of  that  immemorial  language  which  all  men 
speak  in  the  presence  of  death. 

Helen  turned  and  clutched  her  spasmodically. 
"  Oh,  it's  black — it's  black,"  she  said,  "  and  I'm 
angry — so  angry  with  death.  I've  been  a  textbook 
for  other  people  all  my  life ;  and  now  I'm  done  for, 
and  life  has  torn  me  up." 

Constance  answered,  **  Dear,  you  are  dazed  and 
bewildered  at  the  moment.  Do  not  try  to  think. 
It  has  been  a  terrible  shock ;  but  presently  you  will 
see  clearly  again." 

"  I  see  now.  I  had  never  seen  death  before.  This 
is  final :  this  is  the  end." 

"That  is  an  illusion  which  will  pass  away." 
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*'  Oh,  I  know,"  said  Helen  wearily.  **  I  used  to 
say  those  sort  of  things." 

As  they  sat  cuddled  together  on  the  floor,  Ra 
climbed  suddenly  upon  their  knees  and  thrust  a  cold 
and  importunate  nose  into  his  mistress's  face.  He 
was  a  true  cat.  The  neighbourhood  of  the  dead 
induced  in  him  a  passionate  appreciation  of  the 
society  of  the  living. 

Constance  said,  "  Have  you  fed  Ra  ?" 

Helen  replied  indifferently,  "What  does  that 
matter  ?     He  will  die  too." 

"  Shall  I  give  him  his  dinner  ?" 

Mrs.  Reed  took  no  notice.  She  was  again  stroking 
the  dead  man's  hand. 

Constance  took  the  cat  into  the  little  kitchen, 
found  his  plate  of  cold  fish,  filled  his  milk  bowl,  and 
went  back  again  to  Mrs.  Reed. 

The  Watcher  whispered,  "  How  it  hurts  !  Poor, 
poor  little  men  and  women ;  how  horribly  you 
/suffer  in  your  blindness  !  Always  the  same  thing ; 
the  everlasting  want  of  one  another.  So  this  is  the 
terrible  cry  that  comes  from  the  spinning  earth  ;  the 
wailing  of  the  souls  who  are  left  behind  !" 

"  Oh,  what  can  I  do  for  her  ?" 

**  Tell  her  to  let  go.  She  is  clutching  as  well  as 
loving.  She  is  fighting  with  the  Will.  After  all,  she 
will  die  too.     She  has  forgotten  that." 

"  That  is  one  of  the  things  which  no  one  can 
remember  when  they  want  to.  It  is  all  blurred  for 
her  now." 

"  How  strange !  Does  Death  cover  the  eyes  of 
the  living  when  he  steals  the  souls  of  the  slain  ?" 

"  Look  at  her  I     She  thought  she  had  the  light." 
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"But  it  is  still  there,"  he  said,  "and  the  Idea 
within  it.  Death  cannot  kill  the  real ;  it  changes 
nothing.     All  is  well." 

"  Can't  you  tell  her  ?" 

He  answered,  "  No.  This  pain  comes  of  humanity, 
and  its  healing  must  come  by  way  of  humanity  too. 
You  are  immersed  in  it ;  you  are  bound  to  it ;  you 
know  it.  You  must  see  to  your  own  affairs.  I 
know,  I  see,  that  this  must  be  the  great  matter.  It  i 
is  a  cruel  illusion ;  yet  many  great  things  are  born  of 
it.  It  is  your  touchstone  of  truth.  But  here  you 
must  help  one  another.  It  is  not  for  the  deathless 
to  interfere." 

She,  humbled  by  a  knowledge  of  her  own  in- 
effectuality,  of  the  uselessness  in  this  primary 
situation  of  all  her  theories  of  life,  could  only  hold 
the  hands  of  the  half-stupefied  woman,  keeping  her 
as  it  were  by  mere  physical  contact  in  touch  with  the 
human  side  of  things.  They  sat  in  the  dusk, 
listening  to  the  hiss  of  the  gas-stove,  clinging  to  one 
another ;  weighed  down  by  a  sense  of  finality,  but 
without  any  conscious  thoughts.  There  was  nothing 
to  say,  and  nothing  to  do.  Constance  felt  all  about 
her  a  world  of  miserable  women,  sitting  helplessly 
beside  the  dead  bodies  of  those  in  whom  they  had 
rooted  their  lives.  Her  little  heaven  seemed  stagnant 
beside  the  vivid  torment  of  these  sisters  in  purgatory. 
She  longed  to  join  hands  with  them,  and  share  their 
pain.  Sacrifices  were  going  forward  ;  and  she  stood 
before  the  altar  of  life  without  an  offering. 

She   saw   now — faced   by  this   most  ordinary   of 
events — that  her  quest  of  life  should  have  been,  not 
a  curious   seeking   out   of  adventure,    but  rather  a 
13 
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deliberate  nurture,  a  devout  acceptance,  of  the 
e/parents  of  all  Being — love  and  pain.  She  saw  them 
as  they  stretched  through  the  height  and  breadth  of 
creation ;  the  sheltering  Arm  and  the  cleaving 
Sword.  Together  they  made  that  Cross  whose 
divine  folly  she  had  resisted  with  such  a  petulant 
contempt.  Helen,  with  her  silly  creeds  and  her 
black  despair,  had  them.  She  justified  herself  by 
their  presence :  she,  and  a  thousand  other  writhing 
and  tormented  souls,  who  little  understood  the  divine 
quality  of  their  anguish,  the  destination  of  that 
mourning  procession  into  which  they  had  been 
pressed.  They  walked  a  rough  road,  which  wounded 
their  feet.  They  cried  under  the  pain,  not  recognizing 
in  these  ugly  scars  the  birth-mark  of  the  royal  line. 
/As  for  Constance,  she  knew  that  the  measure  of  her 
serenity  was  the  measure  of  her  failure  in  the  Way  : 
and,  sitting  between  the  living  and  the  dead,  she 
wept  tears  of  a  genuine  contrition  because  she  could 
not  weep  more. 

The  clang  of  a  bell  roused  her.  The  neighbouring 
church  was  ringing  to  evensong.  Then  she  perceived 
the  gathering  darkness,  woke  to  practical  affairs, 
and  said  to  Helen,  "  You  will  want  some  help, 
won't  you,  and  arrangements  made?  I  must  go, 
I  think,  before  it  is  too  late,  and  send  someone 
to  you.  Do  you  mind  being  left  alone  for  a  little 
while?" 

Helen  answered,  "  No — no.  I  shall  be  quite 
busy.  There  are  things — plenty  of  things — that  I 
must  do." 

She  looked  at  her  husband.  "  My  old  dear  shan't 
be  neglected,"  she  said  brightly,  "  I  am  beginning 
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to  remember  a  little.     He  must  not  feel  lonely,  you 
know." 

She  heard  Constance  go,  and  the  door  click 
behind  her.  Then  she  rose  and  rambled  heavilv  into 
the  kitchen.  Ra  was  asleep  in  his  basket.  She 
looked  at  him  for  a  moment  with  pleasure,  for  he 
was  a  living  thing,  warm,  soft,  and  exquisitely 
groomed  :  the  only  remaining  creature  that  she  loved, 
the  only  helpless  thing  dependent  on  her  care.  As 
if  even  in  his  sleep  he  divined  her  presence,  he 
cocked  one  ear  and  raised  his  nose  a  little  way  that 
she  might  rub  it.  She  was  very  glad  of  his  existence. 
He  had  always  been  adorable.  At  this  moment  he 
was  important  too.  But  for  him,  she  would  be 
alone  with  the  dead. 

Then  she  remembered  that  this  good-fortune  of 
hers  put  the  dead  man  at  a  disadvantage.  It  was  he 
who  was  solitary  now  in  the  midst  of  the  living. 
That  was  unendurable  :  that  she  should  yet  be  sur- 
rounded by  visible  and  homely  things,  whilst  he,  who 
had  always  needed  them  so  much,  went  out  from 
amongst  these  domestic  consolations.  She  owed , 
him,  at  the  very  least,  a  parting  gift. 

She  stooped,  and  seized  on  the  cat  with  firm  and 
merciless  hands.  "  My  old  dear  shan't  be  lonely !" 
she  muttered.  "It  is  so  terrible  to  be  alone :  to — 
be — altogether — alone !" 

Ra  only  cried  once — a  long,  thin  cry — and  then 
lay  quite  still. 
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CHAPTER  XV 

NEW  FACTS  FOR  CONSTANCE  AND  ANDREW 

"  Pilgrimage  to  the  place  of  the  wise 
Is  to  find  escape  from  the  flame  of  separation." 

Jelalu-'D-Din. 

AS  tiny  pebbles  flung  at  random  may  cut  a  more 
cruel  wound  than  the  heavy  missile  thrown  by 
a  skilful  hand,  so  it  is  often  the  little  word,  the  little 
action,  which  most  deeply  scars  the  heart.  During 
the  following  days,  Constance  became  aware  that 
two  such  trifles  had  hit  her  mind  with  a  sharp  and 
stinging  impact ;  leaving  little  bruises  which  she  was 
not  able  to  forget. 

One  had  been  tossed,  in  all  kindliness,  by  Andrew, 
in  the  moment  in  which  she  had  told  him  of  Vera's 
existence.  That  genial  materialist  had  then  affirmed, 
casually  as  one  endorses  the  unquestionable  truths  of 
life,  the  sanctity,  delightfulness,  and  immeasurable 
/importance  of  all  growing,  budding  creatures ;  the 
enviable  lot  of  their  protectors.  "  I'm  glad  that 
you've  got  a  little  girl  to  look  after.  It's  an  interest." 
An  interest !  She — poor  Constance — had  thought  it 
an  embarrassment,  and  thus  missed  an  opportunity 
of  selfless  joy.     Deceived  by  the  shabbiness  of  the 
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symbol,  she  had  lost  the  secret  gift.     It  was  stupid ;  ) 
and  she  hated  stupidity. 

Andrew,  because  he  was  her  friend,  had  not  even 
suspected  this.  That  a  child  could  be  other  than  an 
occasion  of  happy  service  to  those  who  watched  it, 
that  it  could  possibly  be  regarded  as  an  obstruction, 
a  complication  of  the  individual  life,  had  not  occurred 
to  him.  The  healthy  dependence  of  bodily  creatures 
on  one  another,  the  family  link,  was  his  way  of 
seeing  things.  This  pebble,  then,  had  made  a  hole  : 
in  her  carefully  constructed  defences  ;  and  through 
it  she  caught  sight  of  the  great  and  sunny  landscape 
from  which  she  had  fenced  herself. 

The  second  blow  was  sharper. 

Mrs.  Wetherbee,  coming  to  the  bookshop  on 
Monday  morning,  in  pretended  search  of  a  magazine 
which  she  knew  that  Lambton's  did  not  stock,  dis- 
covered Constance  in  the  act  of  making  up  accounts, 
and  naturally  concluded  that  she  was  at  leisure. 

"  I've  just  come  from  poor  Mrs.  Reed's,"  she  said. 
**  I  heard  of  the  old  man's  death  on  Sunday  night ; 
Phoebe  Foster  called  at  her  flat  during  the  afternoon, 
and  she  opened  the  door  an  inch  or  so  and  told  her, 
and  then  slammed  it  in  her  face.  These  clever  people 
are  so  unpractical  that  I  thought  I'd  better  go  round 
this  morning  and  see  if  she  had  made  any  arrange- 
ments for  the  funeral.  I  put  my  foot  in  the  doorway, 
so  that  she  couldn't  shut  it  on  me  ;  it  is  a  very  good 
thing  to  be  forced  to  see  people  when  you  are  in 
trouble.  Well !  I  got  into  the  sitting-room ;  and 
the  first  thing  I  saw  was  the  dead  body  of  the  cat. 
It  seems  it  died  the  same  evening,  quite  suddenly. 
Extraordinary  thing,  that  it  and  the  old  man  should 
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go  off  together  like  that.  I  wonder  if  she  is  quite 
sure  of  her  milkman.  I  don't  know  which  of  them 
the  poor  thing  is  more  upset  about.  She  couldn't 
look  at  it,  and  she  wouldn't  talk.  I  told  her  that  she 
could  have  a  grave  for  it  in  my  garden  if  she  liked. 
These  horrible  modern  flats  have  no  provision  for 
that  sort  of  thing ;  and  you  can't  expect  a  woman 
to  put  her  last  link  with  life  into  a  sanitary  dust- 
bin." 

Constance  felt  sick  when  she  heard  this  story. 
She  had  little  doubt  as  to  either  the  manner  of  Ra's 
death  or  his  place  of  burial.  Evidently,  it  had  not 
entered  Helen's  mind  that  one  could  refuse  even  the 
least  appropriate  of  sacrifices  to  the  beloved  dead. 
She  had  put  her  creed  into  practice ;  a  circumstance 
which  always  fills  the  creedless  with  amazement  and 
unwilling  awe. 

Miss  Tyrrel  faced  the  thing  in  dull  bewilderment. 
She  writhed,  also,  under  the  weight  of  a  profound 
mortification  ;  for  this,  which  seemed  to  her  so 
morbid,  so  insane,  so  unreal  an  act,  was  accepted  by 
the  Watcher  with  a  sympathy  which  he  seldom 
extended  to  the  normal  proceedings  of  a  civilized 
society.  He  saw  here  a  plain  and  natural  manifesta- 
tion of  that  friendship  for  the  dead  upon  which  he 
had  insisted  so  unpleasantly  when  she  sat  with  him 
in  the  graveyard  amongst  the  fells;  and  the  absurdity 
of  sacrificing  a  pet  animal  instead  of  an  expensive 
wreath  of  flowers  did  not  strike  his  limited  imagina- 
tion. She  had  held  herself  his  teacher ;  but  here,  as 
in  the  adventure  of  the  Cup,  she  was  baffled  where 
he  divined  a  guiding  thread.  She  groped  for  it;  and, 
stretching  wild  hands  in  the  dark,  came  on  strange 
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forms,  amazing  living  things,  which  defied  her  mania 
for  classification. 

There  was  worse  behind  it.     She  might  endure 
the  superiority  of  the  Watcher,  for  he  was  a  super- 
natural being  with  whom  she  could  hardly  compete. 
But  in  this  dim  strange  tract  of  country  on  which 
she  had  stumbled,  in  which  the  most  ordinary  objects 
and  events  seemed  charged  with  menace  for  those 
who  dared  to  walk  alone,  she  had  been  forced  to 
learn  from  persons  whom  she  had  scarcely  thought 
it  worth  her  while  to  teach.     Helen  and  Andrew —  ', 
the  one  earthy,  the  other  absurd — had  taken  her  , 
hands  and  brought  them  into  sudden  contact  with    1 
certain  unnoticed  realities,  aspects  of  that  experience,  / 
that  life,  which  she  had  so  loudly  demanded  and  so 
utterly  missed. 

Even  now,  her  touch  upon  these  things  was  vague 
and  clumsy.  She  was  encased  in  the  plate-armour 
of  her  own  personality;  fretted  within  by  her  re- 
bellious will,  but  curbed  and  held  safe  by  her  well- 
educated  egotism.  These  other  people,  these  foolish 
givers  and  lovers,  were  unfettered.  They  rushed  out 
to  the  encounter  of  dreary  responsibilities,  childish 
sacrifices,  and  hideous  griefs.  They  had  much  to 
endure,  and  little  to  show ;  but  they  lived,  were  at 
one  with  life.  It  was  the  only  grace  she  had  asked 
of  her  goddess  ;  and  now  she  knew  that  it  had  been 
refused. 

When  the  day's  work  was  over,  and  Vera  had  been 
put  to  bed,  the  imperative  inner  voice,  which  paid  little 
attention  to  her  tastes,  urged  her  to  return  to  Helen, 
to  serve  her  if  she  might.  Constance  went  un- 
willingly ;   for   an   attempt  to   gain   admittance   on 
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Sunday  had  failed,  and  this  rebuff  had  wounded  her 
young  self-conscious  sympathy,  even  induced  a  certain 
bitterness.  She  felt  that  her  difficult  attempts  at 
consolation  had  their  importance  :  it  was  amazing 
that  Mrs.  Reed  should  not  desire  them.  Now,  she 
forgot  this  righteous  anger :  and  something  that  was 
almost  diffidence  took  its  place.  She  was  going  to 
school,  in  a  new  spirit  of  humility.  She  even  bought  a 
large  bunch  of  white  chrysanthemums  on  her  way 
to  the  flat,  that  there  might  be  some  visible  excuse 
for  her  visit. 

She  was  surprised  when  the  door  was  opened 
quickly ;  more,  when  Mrs.  Reed  said  to  her,  "  I  am 
glad  that  you  have  come  again."  She  glanced  hastily 
about  her  as  she  entered,  not  knowing  what  she  might 
see ;  but  the  little  sitting-room  looked  much  as  usual. 
There  was  no  evidence  of  death.  Mr.  Reed's 
spectacle-case  and  Ra's  brush  and  comb  had  not 
yet  been  put  away. 

Helen  said,  "  When  you  knocked  at  the  door,  I 
was  afraid  that  perhaps  it  might  be  Mrs.  Vince."  - 

"  Has  she  not  been  ?" 

"  No  :  but  she  will  come — she  is  sure  to  come, 
isn't  she  ?"  said  Helen  wistfully.  **  And  then — it 
will  be  difficult.  I  must  be  so  very  careful  what  I 
say." 

"Why?" 
f  "  She  believes  in  me ;  she  thinks  I  am  spiritual, 
/  you  know.  I  must  never  let  her  see  it's  all  gone  black. 
1  Then,  she  would  lose  it  too,  just  as  I  have.  She 
would  never  believe  in  mysteries  again.  I  must 
prevent  that  from  happening  if  I  can.  I  have  been 
thinking  and  thinking,  and  I  know  that  I  have  got  to 
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pretend.  It  will  be  something  to  do;  and  I  must, 
because  I  am  responsible,  you  see.  '  Death,  the 
Magnum  Opus  of  the  Divine  ./'  Oh,  one  should  never 
see  it,  if  one  wants  to  think  of  it  like  that.  It's  all 
emptiness.  The  symbols  just  melted  away  ;  and 
there  was  nothing — nothing  behind  f 

The  Watcher  murmured,  "  I  suppose  this  must 
always  happen  when  death  touches  the  teachers  of 
your  creeds.     And  yet  they  go  on  !" 

Helen  continued,  almost  as  if  she  would  reply  to 
him, "  But  I  taught  it ;  and  now  I  have  got  to  stand 
up  to  it !  It  sounded  so  splendid;  I  felt  so  sure  that 
it  was  true.  One  seemed  to  see  it ;  and  now  I  see 
emptiness.  But  they  mustn't.  They  are  young  and 
hopeful.  It  helps  them :  and  perhaps  for  them  it 
may  go  on  being  true." 

"  Perhaps." 

"  You  never  believed  in  it !"  said  Helen.  **  You 
always  seemed  to  have  a  secret  of  your  own.  That 
is  why  I  want  you  now  so  much.  You  are  solid — 
just  yourself — ^just  alive  and  warm — and  I  can  say 
what  I  like ;  foolish,  dreadful,  hopeless  things.  But 
with  the  others,  what  am  I  to  do  ?  They  fed  on  me  ; 
they  had  no  experience  ;  they  were  convinced  by  the 
rhythm  of  the  words.  To  tell  them  the  truth  would 
be  cruel  ;  and  I  don't  think  being  cruel  can  be 
right." 

•*  It  would  not  be  right  to  teach  them  your 
new  lie." 

"7s  it  a  lie?" 

("  Why  can  she  not  see  it  ?"  exclaimed  the 
Watcher.  "  Are  blindness  and  suffering  also  of  the 
essence  of  the  Idea  ?") 
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"  Is  it  a  lie  ?"  said  Helen  again.  "  Oh,  I  hope  it 
is !  Only,  there's  nothing  else."  She  approached 
Constance,  held  her  arm,  looked  into  her  eyes. 
"  You  know  something,  don't  you  ?  You  are  dif- 
ferent," she  said.  "  Oh,  tell  me  if  you  know  it.  If 
only  he  is  all  right — if  he  lives  and  is  not  lonely — I 
don't  think  that  I  mind  being  hurt,  having  nothing 
to  do." 

Constance  answered,  "  I  know  so  very  little  :  I 
too  am  blinded.  But  somehow  I  am  sure  that  we 
are  all  together  in  one  friendship ;  the  living  and  the 
dead.  You  have  only  got  to  wait  a  little  while. 
Presently  the  light  will  come  back,  and  you  will 
know." 

"  No.  It  will  never  come  back  for  me  any  more. 
But  that  does  not  really  matter  if  my  old  dear  is  all 
right ;  and  if  I  am  able  to  pretend." 

The  bell  rang  sharply  ;  and  Mrs.  Reed  went, 
almost  with  alacrity,  towards  the  door.  Her  mood 
had  changed,  and  she  looked  expectant. 

"  I  knew,"  she  said,  "  that  Mrs.  Vince  would  come !" 

Constance  heard  a  heavy  footstep,  and  the  sound 
of  an  umbrella  placed  with  decision  in  the  stand. 
Then  Mrs.  Reed  came  back,  and  Andrew  followed 
her  into  the  room. 

"  I  came,"  he  said,  "  for  Muriel.  Bad  headache 
— awfully  sorry — not  fit  to  go  out.  Wanted  to  know 
if  there  was  anything  we  could  do."  He  sat  down 
awkwardly,  and  eyed  Constance.  "  Rather  expected," 
he  remarked,  "  to  find  you  here." 

Helen  looked  crestfallen.  In  the  midst  of  her 
misery,  one  corner  of  her  mind  had  remained  aware 
of  her   importance,   both   as   a    teacher  and  as   a 
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widow.  She  had  supposed  that  she  would  be  an 
object  of  interest  as  well  as  of  sympathy  to  her 
followers ;  having  yet  to  learn  that  popularity  seldom 
survives  in  the  presence  of  grief.  Moreover,  Muriel's 
avoidance  of  her  in  the  hour  of  desolation  wounded 
her  heart  as  well  as  her  pride.  She  was  fond  of  her ; 
and  had  thought  of  Mrs.  Vince's  delicate  personality 
as  one  may  think  in  moments  of  weariness  of  soft 
cushions  and  unattainable  scents.  The  mere  fact  of 
her  prettiness  would  have  made  her  visit  comforting ; 
would  have  restored  to  Helen's  darkened  universe 
something  of  the  light  of  life.  But  Muriel  had  a 
headache,  and  the  other  woman  understood. 

She  rejected  Andrew's  advances  very  gently ; 
wanted  nothing,  would  tell  him  nothing.  The 
arrangements,  she  said,  were  made.  No ;  not 
cremation.  The — other — was  not  so  bad.  She 
looked  appealingly  at  Constance,  who  interpreted 
the  message  as  a  request  to  remove  Mr.  Vince  as 
quickly  as  she  might.  He  rose,  as  she  had  expected, 
when  she  did,  shook  hands  warmly  with  Helen,  and 
muttered  hastily,  "  Awfully  grieved,  don't  you  know  ? 
Dear  old  Reed — man  I  always  respected !  One 
of  the  best!" 

He  opened  the  door  and  Constance  would  have 
preceded  him  ;  but  Helen  clutched  her  band,  held 
her  for  a  moment,  and  Vince  went  out  into  the  little 
hall. 

**  Come  back  !"  she  said.  "  You  will  come  back, 
won't  you  ?  Promise  that  you  will  come  back. 
You  see,  the  others  are  no  good." 

Constance  replied  humbly,  "  I'm  no  good  either. 
But  I  want  to  help  you  if  I  can." 
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She  was  reminded,  curiously,  of  Vince's  first  over- 
tures of  friendship.  She  seemed  destined  to  take 
Muriel's  leavings ;  to  console  them  for  their  idol's 
indifference.  It  was  hardly  the  part  she  would  have 
chosen  ;  but  life  thrust  it  into  her  hand,  and  she 
knew  that  she  must  not  reject  it. 

"  I  rather  fancy,"  said  the  Watcher  reflectively,  as 
they  went  down  the  long  flights  of  stairs,  "  that  you 
make  it  worse  for  yourselves  by  being  so  obstinate 
about  it,  do  you  not  ?  I  see  the  Will  plaiting  you 
together,  forcing  you  to  interpenetrate  each  other's 
lives,  to  pass  through,  to  let  go,  to  move  amongst 
experience,  perpetually  to  lose  life  and  to  find :  and 
you  will  not — you  make  yourselves  rigid — you  resist ! 
You  clutch  at  one  another,  crying,  *  Mine,  mine !' 
and  then  you  must  be  torn  apart " 

"  But  don't  you  see,"  she  answered,  "  that  they  care 
for  one  another  ?  If  only  I  could  learn  to  care  like 
that!" 

"  That  is  so  foolish !  Do  you  wish  to  suffer  ? 
Stupid  little  creatures ;  swept  so  quickly  through  the 
dream,  and  feeling  your  chance  encounters  to  be  im- 
portant, and  making  such  a  fuss  !  Does  no  one 
amongst  you  love  that  which  dies  not — that  which  is 
before,  instead  of  that  which  is  behind  ?' 

Vince  replied  for  her,  saying,  "  Shocking  thing, 
that  poor  woman  left  all  alone !  Nothing  to  look 
forward  to." 

"  Only  her  death." 

He  looked  at  her  with  concern. 

"  It  has  evidently  upset  you  a  bit,"  he  said.  "  Not 
like  you,  to  have  these  morbid  ideas.  Shouldn't 
think  about  death ;  might  as  well  think  about  the 
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dentist.  Trying  things,  these  visits.  Muriel  funked 
it,  poor  girl,  when  it  came  to  the  point — said  it  left 
such  a  mark  on  the  subconscious  mind — so  she  sent 
me  along  in  her  place.  I  fancy  she  was  afraid  Mrs. 
Reed  might  show  her  the  old  chap's  body;  these 
people  have  such  queer  ideas.  One  thing,  her  views 
and  so  on  will  be  a  comfort  to  her  now.  Not  like  a 
woman  without  any  religion." 

"  She's  very  wretched." 

**  Bound  to  be  !"  replied  Andrew,  "  bound  to  be, 
poor  thing.     After  all,  he  was  her  husband." 

**  D'you  think  that  makes  any  diiference  ?" 

"Why,  of  course!"  said  Vince,  astonished.     "A 
man,  don't  you  know,  who  marries  a  woman,  sticks 
to  her  and  so  on — she's  bound  to  repay  that  with 
affection.     Husbands  and  children — one  takes  care  , 
of  you,  and  you  take  care   of  the   other — and   so  / 
decent  women  even  if  they're  clever  always  love  'em 
at  the  bottom,  and  it  is  just  at  times  like  this  they  ; 
find  it  out." 

Constance  brooded  a  little,  and  then  said,  "  It 
is  because  she  took  care  of  him  that  Mrs.  Reed 
is  so  desolate  now.  Being  his  wife  does  not  come 
in,  really." 

**  Always  counts — must  do  !  After  all,  she  had 
the  protection  of  his  name." 

**  Do  you  think  one  would  mourn  for  that  ?" 

*'  It  counts — counts  more  than  you  think,"  said 
Andrew  again.  **  Of  course,  poor  creature,  it's  all 
the  worse  for  her  because  she  has  no  family. 
Pity  she  didn't  adopt  a  child,  as  you  did!  Most 
sensible  thing  I  ever  heard.  Admire  you  for  it. 
Muriel    is    most    interested.     Anxious    to    talk    to 
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you  about    education,   character-building,   and    so 
on- " 

"  I  know  nothing  about  that." 

*'  Just  as  well — just  as  well !  Bad  for  boys,  all 
this  modern  drivel ;  and  worse  for  girls  in  all 
probability.  Give  her  plenty  of  dolls  and  teach  her 
plain  sewing,  and  she'll  never  miss  the  myths  and 
Nature  study  and  all  the  other  rot." 

"  I  should  like  her  to  turn  out  satisfactorily." 

"  Of  course  you  would.  Main  object  of  your 
existence ;  bound  to  be !  Something  to  leave  be- 
hind you.  Just  my  feeling  about  the  boy.  Must 
keep  an  eye  on  him ;  see  that  he  gets  a  proper 
chance  in  spite  of  the  women.  Easy  enough  for 
you  ;  got  it  all  your  own  way." 
,     "  She  is  rather  a  difficult  child." 

"  1  like  them  to  have  spirit.  Shows  they  are 
healthy.     Namby-pamby  children  are  no  good!" 

"  She  isn't  that !" 

**  I'm  awfully  keen  to  see  that  youngster,"  said 
Andrew,  "  I  believe  she's  a  ripping  kid.  When  can 
I  come  ?" 

It  was  only  nine  o'clock ;  Vera  looked  her  best 
when  she  was  asleep.  Constance,  swiftly  reviewing 
many  dangers,  chose  the  least. 

"Come  now,"  she  said.  "We  are  nearly  there, 
and  you  can  have  a  peep  at  her  in  bed." 

They  climbed  the  shabby  stairs,  came  to  her 
sitting-room,  and  Andrew  helped  her  to  light  the 
duplex  lamp.  Its  smell  did  not  seem  to  annoy  him  : 
but  he  looked  with  pity  and  surprise  at  the  poor  and 
dingy  room,  at  the  worn  carpet,  at  the  paralyzed 
Venetian  blinds.     He  wished  all  women  to  be  com- 
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fortable,  and  was  shocked  by  this  glaring  testimony 
to  the  poverty  of  his  friend.  — , 

It  came  suddenly  to  Miss  Tyrrel's  mind  that  - 
Vince  was  the  first  guest  to  be  admitted  to  her 
lodging  since  the  April  night  on  which  she  had 
brought  the  Watcher  home.  He  sat  by  the  fireplace, 
in  the  chair  whence  that  wild-eyed  thing  had  first 
gazed  with  fear  and  amazement  on  the  life  in  which 
it  was  entrapped.  He  too  came  as  an  inquisitor, 
demanding  admittance  :  but  for  him  there  were  no 
paradoxes,  no  difficulties,  above  all  no  mysteries — 
only  the  plain,  straightforward,  natural  things.  How 
comfortable  a  destiny,  she  thought,  to  see  life  single- 
eyed,  and  see  it  wrong  ! 

She  crept  to  the  bedroom,  assured  herself  that 
Vera  slept,  and  called  Vince  softly  to  her  side.  They 
stood  together,  looking  in  silence  at  the  head  sunk 
deep  in  its  soft  pillow ;  at  the  scattered  locks  of. 
black  hair,  so  like  Miss  Tyrrel's  own,  and  at  the 
little  cruel  face  that  they  framed,  which  seemed  to 
have  come  from  some  alien  strata  of  life. 

When  Andrew  turned  to  his  friend,  there  were 
tears  in  his  eyes.    He  took  her  hand,  and  squeezed  it. 

"Thank  you,"  he  said,  "for  allowing  me  to 
come." 


CHAPTER  XVI 


TWO   LOVERS 


"  Mortis  vel  vitae 
Brevis  est  vox.  .  .  .  Ite :  Venite. 

Aspera  vox  Ite, 
Vox  est  jocunda,  Venite." 

Fourteenth-Century  Epigram. 

IT  was  mid- December,  cold  and  snowy,  and  the 
Christmas  season  was  in  full  swing.  Lambton's 
overflowed  with  children's  books,  colour-books,  day- 
books, anthologies,  works  of  vague  piety  in  pretty 
covers,  and  reprints  of  the  many  classics  which  all 
give  and  none  wish  to  receive.  There  was  Law's 
**  Serious  Call,"  in  pink  brocade  with  pigskin  labels 
— a  new  and  dainty  style — and  Congreve's  Plays, 
looking  so  respectable  in  pale  grey  buckram  that  old- 
fashioned  mothers  often  bought  the  volume  for  their 
elder  girls.  The  shelf  of  illustrated  fairy-tales  for 
grown-up  people  was  emptied  daily ;  and  that  con- 
taining more  solid  books  for  the  children's  use  was 
nearly  as  popular. 

Miss  Tyrrel  and  her  assistants  lived  at  high  pres- 
sure, struggling  to  anticipate  the  unformulated  wants 
of  peevish  customers,  leading  on  the  more  generously 
disposed  from   shelf  to   shelf,   probing   and  where 
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possible  changing  the  minds  of  the  many  ladies  who 
knew  the  book  they  wanted,  but  could  remember 
neither  its  author  nor  its  name.  The  more  bookish 
side  of  the  business  was  now  in  abeyance.  Its  frankly 
popular  aspect  triumphed ;  and  the  rows  of  old 
county  histories,  the  early  printed  classics,  the 
Fathers,  and  the  excellent  collection  of  rare  and 
curious  memoirs  of  the  old  French  Court,  werq 
hidden  by  piles  of  cheap  Ruskins,  the  new  sixpenny 
Ibsen — for  which  a  great  sale  was  expected — "  By 
Airship  to  Dante's  Inferno,"  the  latest  romance  of 
the  religio-scientific  school,  and  the  "  Baby's  Shake- 
speare," illustrated  in  auto-lithography  by  members 
of  the  International  Society.  There  was  an  inces- 
sant crackling  of  brown  paper,  as  the  parcels  were 
folded,  tied,  and  heaped  upon  the  floor  to  await  the 
delivery  van.  Exercise,  mental  and  physical,  hardly 
ceased,  save  for  the  slack  interval  at  lunch  time, 
from  ten  in  the  morning  until  an  hour  or  so  after  the 
shutters  were  put  up  for  the  night. 

Helen  Reed,  who  had  been  engaged  at  Constance's 
suggestion  as  an  extra  assistant  during  the  busy 
weeks,  found  that  she  had  little  time  in  which  to 
brood  upon  the  destinies  of  the  individual  soul.  She 
was  continually  at  the  orders  of  persons  who  seemed 
unaware  of  her  intellectual  importance  and  utterly 
ignored  her  point  of  view.  Their  acceptance  of  her 
as  an  ordinary  shop-assistant  was  insulting ;  the 
impervious  ear  which  they  turned  to  her  advice 
disappointed  her ;  but  the  resultant  irritation  re- 
stored her  interest  in  life,  and  Constance  felt  that 
this  first  step  in  philanthropy  was  not  to  be  wholly 
unsuccessful. 
14 
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It  had  its  disadvantages.  She  was  compelled  to 
act  as  a  buffer  between  Helen  and  Mr.  John,  who 
detected  in  Mrs.  Reed  an  unbusinesslike  inclination 
to  direct  the  public  attention  to  those  thoughtful 
works  which  are  always  published  at  net  prices,  and 
therefore  represent  a  small  profit  hardly  earned. 

"Your  friend,"  he  said,  "has  a  very  superior — 
indeed  a  clever — appearance ;  which  is  of  course  a 
great  point  in  a  business  of  this  kind.  It  is  a  pity 
that  she  is  so  irresponsible.  She  seems  unable  to 
grasp  the  importance  of  pressing  the  Christmas 
stock  on  the  public  as  much  as  one  can." 

"  She  is  inexperienced  at  present." 

"  It  isn't  inexperience ;  it  is  idiosyncrasy,"  replied 
Lambton.  "  I  watched  her  with  an  old  lady 
yesterday.  /  should  have  made  her  buy  *  The 
Gracious  Gardens  of  our  Land  ' — a  book  that  ought 
to  be  going  very  well.  Instead  of  that,  Mrs.  Reed 
actually  allows  her  to  order  Danby's  '  Development 
of  the  Spirit  of  Man.'  Single  copy;  small  pub- 
lisher ;  net  book ;  hardly  pay  us  for  the  trouble  of 
supplying  it." 

*'  I'm  sure,"   said  Constance  meekly,    "  that  she 

tries  to  get  people  the  books  they  really  want." 

/     "  One  doesn't  run  a  house   of  this  kind  on  the 

( people  who  know  what  they  want.     One  runs  it  on 

Vjthe  people  who  are  persuaded  to  want  what  they  see." 

"  Still,  she  takes  an  intelligent  interest  in  litera- 
ture ;  and  that  does  encourage  the  customer." 

"  Not  the  right  sort  of  customer,"  said  Mr.  John 
crossly.  "  Only  the  cultured  misers  who  buy  cheap 
copies  of  good  stuff.  I  hate  intelligent  assistants ; 
they  always  try  to  sell  what  they  like." 
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He  walked  away,  and  the  Watcher  asked  her, 
"  Is  there  any  reason  why  you  should  try  to  sell 
anything  else?" 

She  was  reminded  of  Martin's  rule — **  The  things 
one  does  not  love  are  better  left  alone  " — but  even 
he,  she  supposed,  had  hardly  intended  this  austere 
maxim  to  apply  to  commercial  affairs.  In  these 
hasty,  busy  days,  with  their  constant  scrimmage 
between  customer,  cash-box,  and  order-book,  it  was 
easy  to  forget  Martin  and  the  impracticable  things 
for  which  he  stood.  Even  for  her  lodger  and  his 
whims  she  had  little  attention  to  spare.  The  active 
interests  of  the  moment  overpowered  his  influence. 
His  demands  upon  her  senses  were  easily  repelled, 
his  anxious  questions  seldom  touched  her  mind. 
Few  women  can  realize  the  riddle  of  the  universe 
when  confronted  by  the  more  pressing  problem  of 
how  to  serve  four  impatient  customers  at  one  and 
the  same  time  without  rousing  their  tempers  or 
making  mistakes  in  their  bills.  Miss  Tyrrel's  con- 
sciousness was  monopolized  by  the  practical  and 
had  no  time  for  the  real.  It  danced  upon  the 
surface ;  seized  by  a  myriad  things,  but  seldom 
resting  long  in  any  one.  Sometimes  as  she  crept 
wearily  to  her  lodging  she  wondered  why  she  did  it ; 
but  the  answer  to  this  question  awaited  her  within. 

The  imprisoned  Watcher,  who  had  begun  to 
suspect  in  life  some  constant  factor  which  spirit 
might  attain  to  understand,  was  bewildered  anew  by 
the  baby  turmoil,  the  outrageous  insincerities  of 
trade.  Peeping  through  her  eyes,  when  she  could 
spare  them  from  the  duties  of  poring  over  the  ledger 
or  hunting  through  the  disordered  shelves,  he  saw 
14 — 2 
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this  shop,  this  scrap  of  a  seething  world,  at  its 
uttermost  point  of  self-realization.  It  was  become  a 
little  throbbing  centre  of  those  absorbing  and  scatter- 
ing forces,  that  systole  and  diastole  movement, 
credit  and  debt,  which  is  the  expression  of  life  in 
the  body,  the  business,  and  the  love  of  man  ;  perhaps, 
too,  in  that  of  God.  The  shop  collected  and  dis- 
tributed. It  gave,  it  took.  It  was  fed,  it  brought 
forth.  It  reminded  him  that  all  the  puzzling  knots 
of  infinity  had  been  theatres  where  this  one  play  was 
ceaselessly  performed. 

Day  after  day,  carts  came  to  the  door,  and 
deposited  great  packages  of  Christmas  stock  ;  repeat- 
orders  of  the  best  selling  lines.  Then  cords  were 
cut,  the  outer  cover,  the  inner  padding  of  old  news- 
papers removed,  and  out  came  the  potted  thoughts, 
the  little  diagrams  by  which  men  try  to  register 
ideas.  There  for  a  few  hours  they  lay  upon  the 
tables,  meek  victims  of  the  lust  of  men,  waiting  till 
one  out  of  the  thronging  purchasers  should  snatch 
their  bodies  or  dare  to  pry  into  their  souls.  It  was 
an  omnivorous  public ;  and  parcels  that  began  with 
"  The  Red  Rose  of  Eros  "  often  included  "  Ghosts," 
"  The  Bab  Ballads  "  and  "  Alice  in  Wonderland,"  and 
ended  with  a  copy  of  "Holy  Living"  or  "The 
Little  Flowers  of  Saint  Francis,'*  which  was  very 
popular  in  limp  brown  su^de  tied  with  a  triple- 
knotted  string.  Thus  the  books  went  out  into  new 
lives,  to  form  new  concepts,  new  combinations,  or  at 
least  new  ornaments  of  the  more  cultured  kind  ;  and 
others  poured  in,  a  constant  stream,  to  take  their 
place.  The  Watcher  longed  for  some  equilibrium  to 
be  struck ;  for  some  moment  when  the  ceaseless  flux 
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of  things  should  hesitate  if  only  for  an  instant,  that 
he  might  recapture  the  lost  knowledge  of  that 
Reality  which  is  at  rest.  But  it  never  ceased ;  it 
was  life.  Suddenly  he  realized  the  need,  the  joy  of 
death ;  and  desired  it  greatly  for  these  tired  people 
whom  he  had  accepted  as  his  friends. 

They  had,  as  he  noticed,  odd  consolations,  quaint 
hints  of  reality  thrust  in  upon  them  as  they  hastened 
to  and  fro.  At  the  least  expected  points,  the  veil 
was  lifted,  and  suddenly  the  light  broke  through :  a 
strong  and  shining  beam,  in  which  the  dust  danced 
gaily.  The  Watcher  was  greatly  interested  in  the 
case  of  Phoebe  Foster,  who  came  often  to  the  book- 
shop since  Helen  had  been  added  to  its  staff.  Mrs. 
Reed's  friends  vaguely  supposed  that  in  enriching 
her  employer  they  were  somehow  helping  her ;  a 
course  which  offered  all  the  advantages  of  a  bazaar 
and  none  of  the  disagreeables  of  unremunerative 
charity. 

Phoebe,  then,  frequented  Lambton's  at  this  season ; 
most  often  in  that  slack  interval  about  two  p.m. 
when  the  luncheon  table  competes  successfully  with 
the  shop.  She  seemed  of  late  to  be  the  seat  of 
subtle  changes.  There  was  a  shifting  of  values ;  as 
if  certain  forces  long  suppressed  and  half  forgotten 
were  rising,  slowly  but  irresistibly,  to  a  domination  of 
her  personality.  In  this  conflict,  her  self-assurance, 
her  intelligent  freedom  of  speech,  were  worsted.  Her 
acquaintances  saw  with  astonishment  a  new  and  in- 
articulate Phoebe  emerge ;  a  gentle,  shame-faced,  and 
primitive  thing,  who  was  no  longer  able  to  speak  of 
the  unspeakable  with  the  scientific  indifference  which 
is  proper  to  her  type.     Muriel,  who  was  distressed 
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by  her  friend's  condition,  attributed  it  to  some 
obscure  psychic  disease ;  to  the  sudden  uprush  into 
conscious  life  of  unfortunate  ancestral  traits  latent 
in  the  subliminal  field. 

"  It  is,"  she  said,  "  a  case  of  Pernicious  Atavism ; 
all  the  more  acute  because  her  education  has  held 
it  in  check  so  long." 

Expert  opinion  is  not  always  correct.  About  a 
week  before  Christmas  Phoebe  came  to  the  book- 
shop. There  was  upon  her  face  a  bashful  radiance 
which  seemed  to  mark  a  new  stage  in  her  infirmity. 
It  was  like  the  humble  yet  fiery  joy  which  might 
invest  the  newly  inspired  apostle  of  some  singularly 
ecstatic  faith.  She  kissed  Constance  and  Helen 
with  fervour,  in  spite  of  the  disapproving  presence  of 
Mr.  John. 

**  How  splendid  it  is,"  she  said,  **  to  be  a  woman  !" 
Helen  replied,  with  a  touch  of  her  old  solemnity : 
"  I   cannot   attribute   great   importance   to  the  ac- 
cident of  sex." 

**  Oh,  can't  you  ?"  exclaimed  Phoebe.  **  I  can — an 
enormous  importance.  It  is  more  than  important, 
really.  It  is  deeply  and  wonderfully  significant: 
mysterious  almost." 

Constance  said,  "  Yes ;  that's  true.  Horribly 
mysterious.  Full  of  splendour,  and  full  of  evil 
too." 

Phoebe  looked  at  her  with  soft  eyes  that  were  full 
of  a  slightly  patronizing  sympathy,  and  spoke  in  the 
gently  authoritative  tone  of  a  person  who  is  quite 
sure  of  her  ground. 

**  No,"  she  said,  "  not  evil ;  that's  a  mistake.  In 
itself  it  is  wholly  beautiful  because  it's  a  vital,  un- 
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changeable  thing.     Much  too  noble  and  beautiful  to 
be  evil  as  well." 

"I  hope,"  said  Mrs.  Reed,  "that  you  are  not 
going  to  be  led  away  by  merely  sentimental  views  of 
life." 

"  Some  sentiments  count,"  replied  Phoebe  obsti- 
nately. **  They  arise  in  the  soul,  and  show  one  the 
meaning  of  things.  And  there  is  a  strange  enhance- 
ment of  life  that  comes  from  them — from  realizing 
one's  essential  womanhood !"  She  looked  at  the 
other  women  appealingly.  "  You  don't  know  !"  she 
said,  "  or  you  would  have  to  agree  with  me.  I  wish 
I  could  describe  it  to  you.  It  is  extraordinarily  in- 
teresting— I  mean,  of  course,  from  the  psychological 
point  of  view." 

Helen  observed,  **  These  transitory  ecstasies  are 
seldom  important  to  the  soul." 

**  Oh,  not  transitory !"  answered  Phcebe.  "  I  knew 
you  did  not  understand.  This  is  true.  One  can 
always  tell  the  difference  :  at  least,  I  can.  Nothing 
else  matters.  It  changes  the  values  of  life  :  makes 
everything  perfectly  plain."  She  thought  that  she 
saw  signs  of  amusement  on  Constance's  face,  blushed, 
and  added  hastily,  "  As  one  penetrates  below  ap- 
pearance, it  is  in  the  simple  and  elementary  things 
that  one  finds  the  deepest  metaphysical  meaning,  I 
think.     And  then " 

Miss  Tyrrel  did  not  hear  the  end  of  the  sentence. 
The  shop  door  had  been  pushed  open ;  the  bell  rang, 
and  she  turned  automatically  to  attend  the  incoming 
customer.  He  stood  for  a  moment  with  the  pale 
light  behind  him,  staring  into  the  shop.  She  stared 
back  at  him,  vaguely  conscious  of  the  arrival  of  some 
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familiar,  unexpected  thing  ;  whilst  he  continued  his 
keen  peering  into  the  dimness,  as  if  his  coming  had 
some  finer  objective  than  the  mere  spending  of  money 
and  garnering  up  of  books.  The  Watcher,  too, 
moved  eagerly  in  her  mind,  as  to  the  encounter  of  a 
friend ;  and  before  she  had  time  to  sift  these  sensa- 
tions, Martin  had  discovered  her  and  taken  her  hand. 
She  said,  "  You — here — in  a  city  ?  It's  in- 
credible !" 

He  answered,  "  I — in  a  city !     Well,  why  not  ? 
There's  a  hiding-place  for  everything  here." 
"  But  why  have  you  come  ?" 
He  said  in  a  lower  tone,  "  Because  I  dared  not 
wait  longer." 

She  looked  at  him  then.  Her  first  thought  was 
that  he  was  curiously  alive,  with  a  white  and  ardent 
life  which  made  the  spirits  of  her  companions  seem 
but  smouldering  flames ;  her  next,  that  he  was  very 
near  to  death. 

He  met  her  eyes.  "I  see,"  he  observed,  "that 
you  have  guessed  it.  I  am  going.  Is  it  not  splendid  ? 
So  quickly !  It  came  on  me  suddenly,  and  I  knew 
that  there  was  no  mistake." 

She  saw  the  unpeopled  hills,  the  deserted  shrine, 
the  extinguished  light,  the  Cup  unguarded  and  alone, 
and  exclaimed,  "  No !  you  cannot  go.  You  must 
not!" 

"  Needs  must,  when  marching  orders  come." 
"  But  you,  with  a  guardianship  that  cannot  be 
forsaken  :  thsit  you  should  be  snatched  !" 
"  I  too." 

**  How  cruel  it  is !    We  are  all  slaves  to  this !" 
"  Slaves  ?"  he  said.    "  Slaves  to  death  ?     What  a 
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strange  idea !  Why,  it  is  our  one  earnest  of  liberty  ! 
Without  that,  how  could  we  be  more  than  self-con- 
scious mildew,  cumbering  the  wholesome  surfaces  of 
things  ?  And  it  is  actively  beneficent,  too :  the 
way,  the  truth,  the  life.  The  real  life — not  the 
dream.  It  was  through  death  that  the  Cup  came ; 
it  is  the  true  discipHne  of  the  secret." 

"  But  not  for  all." 

"  For  all,"  he  answered.  "  Each  of  us  lives 
towards  that  initiation ;  every  instant  of  our  day,  it 
is  going  on.  We  can't  be  deprived  of  it — we  can't 
miss  it — however  stupid  and  cowardly,  however  evil 
we  may  be." 

"  And  you  are  glad  to  go  ?  You,  with  your 
wonderful  life  ?" 

"  Why,  yes.  There  was  a  wise  physician  once 
who  said,  *  The  misery  of  immortality  in  the  flesh, 
he  undertook  not  that  was  Immortal.'  So,  how 
could  we  want  it  ?  How  awful  a  fate :  to  wait  the 
home-going  ship  even  in  the  Fortunate  Isles,  and 
never  sight  it !  The  Wandering  Jew  is  really  the 
only  denizen  of  the  only  hell." 

"But  you — so  soon — why  is  it  ?" 

"  I  always  knew  that  it  would  not  be  long ;  and 
this  winter  the  snows  have  been  heavy.  It  has  been 
an  arctic  business  there  these  many  weeks ;  an  ever- 
lasting fight  with  the  drifts,  and  plenty  of  rescue 
work  among  the  flocks  in  evil  nights  of  the  storm. 
I've  come  near  to  anticipating  my  burial  many  a  time, 
and  it  has  put  on  the  clock  rather  quickly ;  that 
is  all." 

"  Is  it  inevitable  ?     Are  you  sure  ?" 

He  answered  mockingly,  "  Do  you  wish  to  hear 
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the  name  that  is  given  to  this  particular  method  of 
crumbhng  ?" 

Then  she  saw  with  dismay  the  purest  spot  in  her 
world  shine  out,  adorable,  only  to  be  snatched  from 
her. 

The  Watcher  exclaimed,  "  What !  will  you  now 
clutch  at  the  dying,  and  risk  the  blackness  and  the 
pain  ?" 

She  turned  from  him  and  considered  anew  the 
radiant  face  of  Martin ;  that  thin  and  eager  face, 
smiling  into  the  very  eyes  of  corruption.  She  looked 
with  him,  and  saw  Death,  the  faithful  servant  of  true 
lovers,  preparing  the  bridal  chamber  of  the  soul. 
Martin  leaned  forward,  with  a  gesture  of  gratitude 
and  ecstasy,  to  the  fruition  of  his  long  desire. 

He  was  glancing  about  him  now,  full  of  the  zest 
for  little  things  which  is  peculiar  to  the  utterly  de- 
tached. He  said,  "  So  this  is  the  place !  I  have 
often  thought  of  it — and  of  you — since  the  day  on 
which  you  came." 

Helen  and  Phoebe  were  looking  at  him  with  a  very 
"human  curiosity ;  for  this  was  the  first  time  that 
they  had  detected  Miss  Tyrrel  in  the  possession  of  a 
friend  outside  the  limits  of  their  own  set. 

Phoebe  said  to  Mrs.  Reed,  *'  Do  you  think — I 
wonder !  She  has  never  mentioned  him  ;  but  they 
seem  to  be  great  friends.  It  would  be  so  nice.  I 
am  sure  that  her  life  is  not  a  very  happy  one." 

Helen  replied,  "  No.     But  no  life  is  really  happy." 

"Oh,  it  maybe — it  can!"  exclaimed  Phoebe  quickly 

and  clumsily.     "  If  you  give  yourself ;  give  yourself 

altogether,  I  mean  ;   and  join  in.     Then,  you  find 

your  place  and  are  at  peace." 
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Mrs.  Reed  received  these  words  in  silence.  They 
were  delivered  with  an  accent  of  authority,  which 
she  disliked.  But  Martin,  who  had  heard  them, 
turned  and  smiled.  Phcebe  smiled  back.  There 
seemed,  instantly,  some  link  established  between 
them  ;  as  if  they  had  common  possession  of  a  secret 
which  the  others  sought  in  vain. 

"  Yes,"   he   said,    "  that's   it !      It  seems  such  a 
simple  recipe,  doesn't  it,  when  once  one  has  tried  it?" 
"  It's  wonderful — it  transforms  the  world." 
"Yes;    it   really   does   fulfil   the   whole  claim  of  | 
the  philosopher's  stone.     It  confers  eternal  youth,    ; 
transmutes  dull  matter,  turns  the  dust  to  gold." 

Mrs.  Reed  said  with  eagerness,  "You  are  evi- 
dently interested  in  alchemy." 

Martin,  who  was  considering  Phoebe's  gentle  and 
radiant  face  with  approval,  answered  indifferently, 
"  Sometimes  its  language  is  useful,  and  approximates 

to  the  truth " 

Phcebe  interrupted  him — "  But  truth  isn't  words ; 
it's  not  definite  and  discoverable.  It  is  just  a  new 
way  of  seeing  the  ordinary  things." 

Martin  said,  **  Yes  :  the  way  of  love,  that's  all." 
Phcebe,  the  word  once  mentioned,  seemed  to  ex- 
perience a  certain  relief.     She  looked  at  Constance ; 
as  if  there,  too,  she   might   expect   a   measure  of 
comprehension. 

"  I  came  to  tell  you  something,"  she  said.  "  Only 
you  wouldn't  understand  me.  I'm — going  to  be 
married." 

The  Watcher  muttered,  "  Another  link  to  be  torn 
apart.     Another  pain.     How  mad  you  are !" 

"  Of   course,"   continued    Phcebe    hastily,   **  you 
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understand,  I  would  not  do  it  in  the  ordinary,  con- 
ventional way.  That  would  be  disgusting.  It  is 
because  we  feel  the  inner,  personal  link  so  strongly  1 
Because  I  have  become  convinced  that  we  complete 
each  other's  lives.  If  we  fell  out  of  love,  we  should 
separate.  I  told  Freddy  that.  A  mere  material  pro- 
longation of  a  tie  whose  reality  had  gone  would 
become  blasphemous ;  the  sin  against  Eros." 

"  I  suppose,"  observed  Martin,  *'  that  by  falling 
out  of  love,  you  really  mean  falling  out  of  passion, 
don't  you  ?  How  can  one  fall  out  of  love,  any  more 
than  one  can  fall  out  of  heaven  ?  It  may  be  very 
tiresome,  very  onerous :  generally  is,  I  think,  in  the 
end.  But  it  clings  tight ;  you  carry  it  with  you, 
even  to  the  deeps;  and  it  flames  up  when  it  is 
wanted.     Flanima  csterncg  caritatis." 

"Yes — I  think — I  mean,  I'm  sure — it  is  like  that, 
really,"  replied  Phcebe,  addressing  him  directly,  and 
in  a  very  low  voice. 

The  shop  bell  rang  again ;  and  she  became  alert. 
*•  I  expect  that  must  be  Freddy,"  she  said.  **  He 
promised  to  call  for  me  at  half-past  two." 

Mr.  Burroughs  entered.  He  bore  himself  with  a 
new,  possessive  air ;  at  once  absurd,  charming  and 
pathetic.  The  ladies  congratulated  him,  and  he 
answered  with  conviction  that  he  was  a  lucky  fellow. 

"  I've  got  a  taxi  at  the  door,"  he  said,  "  And  I 
thought,  Phcebe,  that  we  might  run  down  to  the 
Palace  and  hear  the  new  singing-girl — she's  got  a 
matinee  to-day — and  then  tea  at  the  Carlton  and 
stroll  home  in  the  dusk.  That  is,  of  course,  if  you 
are  quite  sure  you'd  like  it  ?" 

Helen,  who  knew  Miss  Foster's  tastes,  waited  with 
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interest  for  her  reply.  But  Phoebe  agreed  with 
enthusiasm.  She  was  radiant,  plainly  eager  to  be 
gone.  Freddy  waited  upon  her  with  great  care  and 
gentleness,  hooked  her  fur  coat,  and  adjusted  her 
muff-chain  comfortably  beneath  the  collar.  She 
accepted  his  ministrations  with  obvious  pride. 

Martin  nodded  at  their  departing  figures,  and 
observed,  "  That's  all  right ;  the  simple  but  most 
excellent  way !  Later  on,  it  will  hurt ;  and  then 
her  chance  will  come.  She  will  emerge  :  a  completed 
animal — or  a  transfigured  saint." 

Constance  said  in  a  low  tone,  "  Oh,  why  did  I 
miss  it  ?  That's  the  way  in — to  give  up  one's  will — 
to  be  touched  like  that,  with  respect,  by  someone 
who  cares !" 

He  answered,  "  It  is  very  agreeable  ;  but  for  some 
there  is  a  better  and  a  harder  way." 


CHAPTER  XVII 

CONSTANCE   AND   THE   REAL 

"...  It  is  our  own  notion  of  the  First  and  only  Fair,  yet 
embodied  in  a  substance,  yet  dissolving  again  into  a  sort  of 
imagination.  .  .  .  It  is  beyond  me!" — Newman:  CalUsta. 

MARTIN  sat  by  the  fire.  Once  he  shivered  a 
little,  and  coughed  suddenly;  and  Constance 
looked  at  him  with  terror.  It  was  an  evil  night  of 
sleet  and  icy  winds.  He  had  come  to  her  lodging 
cold,  wet  and  exhausted ;  but  with  that  invulnerable 
radiance  of  his  untouched  by  these  outward  dis- 
abilities. The  Watcher  looked  at  him  with  sym- 
pathy, with  envy  almost ;  comprehending  the  haste 
and  ardour  of  the  escaping  spirit,  hot-foot  for  the 
Real.  Martin  now  shone  for  him  with  a  simple 
light ;  the  more  noticeable  amongst  the  cloudy  per- 
sonalities of  the  town.  He  was  assured  in  his 
possession  of  something  to  which  this  comfortable, 
wage-earning  horde  had  never  attained:  something 
which  even  Phoebe,  lit  by  her  selfless  passion — even 
Constance,  with  her  eager  peering — could  not  see. 

The  source  of  this  splendour  was  not  far  to  seek. 
The  shrine  of  the  Cup  stood  upon  the  table  between 
them.     Its  doors  were  closed;  a  heavy  covering  of 
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tooled  leather  shrouded  the  jewelled  angels  and 
winged  animals,  and  the  mystical  plaits  that  went 
about  them,  from  an  inquisitive  world.  Even  thus 
disguised,  as  it  were,  in  travelling  dress,  it  seemed 
alien  as  any  pilgrim  angel  amongst  the  nomad's 
tents,  from  the  busy,  shabby  civic  life  into  which  it 
had  been  thrust.  So  remote  and  starry  a  thing 
might  be  actual  in  the  City  of  Sarras ;  it  was  im-  a 
possibly  fantastic  in  cheap  lodgings  near  Netting  Hill.  ) 

Yet  it  stood  there,  as  it  had  stood  upon  its  altar, 
defying  the  competition  of  material  things  whilst 
meeting  them  on  their  own  plane  ;  a  tangible  link 
between  two  worlds.  The  spasmodic  thunder  of 
the  motor  omnibuses  in  the  main  road,  the  rattle  of 
the  lighter  traffic,  the  crescendo  of  the  postman  as 
he  came  house  by  house  down  the  street :  these 
sounds,  broken  at  intervals  by  those  sudden,  hateful, 
inexplicable  cries  which  puncture  the  London  night, 
had  but  thrown  into  a  greater  relief  the  deep  silence 
in  which  the  Graal  dwelt  apart,  ringed  in  by  its 
invulnerable  reality. 

She  had  exclaimed,  when  Martin  stood  with  it 
in  the  doorway,  "  Oh,  not  here  !  Not  here  !  There 
is  no  place  for  it  in  this  world." 

He  had  answered,  "  This  world  is  its  home." 

"  No,  no !  The  pure  earth,  the  clean  country, 
perhaps.     Not  this  foul  city." 

**  This  foul  city,"  said  Martin,  "  is  many  worlds, 
not  one.  It  lies  fold  upon  fold  ;  and  white  folds  are 
hidden  amongst  the  rest.  And  where  there  is  one 
mind  left  that  can  love  it,  it  has  a  resting-place." 

"  Can  you  find  such  a  lover,  such  a  safe  guardian, 
here  ?" 
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It  was  the  Watcher  who  answered  this  question  ; 
crying  out  in  her  mind  humbly  and  urgently,  casting 
himself  down  before  this  Exile  of  Eternity,  clamouring 
for  the  control  of  his  friend's  human  forces,  that 
therewith  he  might  serve,  even  from  the  deeps  of 
the  dream,  the  Idea  which  he  loved. 

Now,  they  sat,  as  it  were,  by  consent,  in  silence. 
Martin's  words,  the  Watcher's  answer,  had  loosed 
activities  too  urgent  to  find  issue  in  speech.  Con- 
stance glanced  perpetually  from  him  to  her  other 
guest  and  back  again ;  trying  hard  to  orientate  her 
mind  amongst  these  incredible  adventures.  She 
knew  now  the  reason  of  his  coming  :  knew,  resented, 
and  opposed  it  with  the  whole  strength  of  her  will. 
She  was  beset  by  emotions,  alive  with  them.  Each, 
by  turns,  claimed  dominion;  announcing  itself  as  the 
accredited  agent  of  that  Self  which  sat  shrouded 
within.  They  grouped  themselves,  as  it  seemed  to  her, 
into  two  camps :  the  army  of  human  things,  spread 
very  widely,  terrible  with  the  banners  of  life,  and 
over  against  it  a  little  company  most  strange  of 
aspect,  to  which  as  yet  she  could  not  give  a  name. 

There  came  first  from  the  camp  of  humanity  that 
sad  vague  longing  for  the  warm  touch  of  common 
life — for  respect,  protection,  the  peaceful  domination 
of  a  cruder,  stronger  will — which  had  tugged  so 
cruelly  at  her  heart  in  the  moment  of  Phoebe's 
sudden  exhibition  of  normal  and  irrational  love.  It 
urged  on  her  the  joyous  necessity  of  a  descent  to 
the  sweet  and  trustful  intimacies  of  the  earth ;  to  no 
fierce  appeasement  of  instinctive  passions,  but  rather 
to  the  gentler  commerce,  the  domestic  pieties,  of 
mutual  help.     It  whispered,  Vce  solis !  and  glossed 
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this  bitter  warning  with  a  reminder  of  the  years 
that  she  had  missed.  It  suggested  to  her,  as  no 
mean  objective,  the  completing  as  far  as  might  be, 
upon  this  human  plane,  of  a  life  that  was  clearly 
incomplete. 

She  foresaw  the  careful  forging,  the  consolidation, 
of  friendships  ;  of  the  human,  social  link.  She  saw 
Andrew,  through  the  long  years,  coming  to  her  for 
the  understanding  which  he  could  never  return : 
Muriel,  taking  an  affection  that  she  would  not  repay. 
She  conceived  of  herself  giving  and  spending — a 
centre  of  selfless  activities — accepting  on  every  hand 
love,  obligation,  duty  in  the  sacred  name  of  Life  ; 
and  of  Life  herself  as  rewarding  the  faithful  initiate 
with  new  and  mysterious  gifts.  She  saw  also  the  one 
blot  upon  this  prospect — Vera — and  decided  that 
she,  too,  must  become  the  object  of  a  wholesome 
but  not  inconvenient  interest;  material  for  the 
builder's  hands.  All  her  late  adventures  had  but 
seemed  to  endorse  the  propriety  of  these  emotions ; 
their  vast  opportunities,  the  finality  of  the  experience 
on  which  they  converged.  They  broke  it  to  her,  as 
it  were,  that  the  little  things  of  life  were — taken 
collectively — worth  while  for  the  little  animals  which 
life  had  bred :  that  the  amenities  of  camp  life  mean 
more  to  the  private  soldier  than  the  far-off  Idea  for 
which  his  war  is  waged. 

This  powerful  attack  was  met  by  other  forces 
whose  action  she  would  have  resisted  had  she  dared. 
Their  battle  was  set  against  the  claims  of  indivi- 
duality ;  against  all  the  tossing  banners  of  the 
senses,  however  cunningly  disguised.  They  came, 
like  auxiliaries  from  oversea,  borne  on  a  strong 
15 
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tide,  cold  and  pure,  that  seemed  to  have  risen  in 
the  soundless  deeps.  And  as  a  great  ship,  coming 
by  canals  into  the  heart  of  fertile  country — where 
the  watery  path  runs  fine  between  the  serviceable 
mangold  fields — will  bring  landsmen  certain  tidings 
of  the  hidden  sea,  a  hint  of  far-off  adventure  lurking 
in  the  tarry  ropes :  so  with  the  intrusion  of  this 
company  from  unseen  immensities,  Constance  felt 
upon  her  face  the  chill  spray  of  the  formless  ocean 
beyond  time. 

She  knew  but  too  well  whence  came  these  urgent 
powers.  Once  she  had  been  shut  with  them  in 
the  chapel  of  the  fells ;  and  they  had  poured  forth 
upon  her,  overwhelming  her  judgment  and  her  will. 
Then,  she  had  fled  their  arms,  though  she  could  not 
escape  their  remembrance.  They  had  followed  her  ; 
they  were  not  to  be  eluded.  They  pursued,  they 
caressed.  They  held  torches,  from  which  a  new 
radiance  was  cast  on  the  army  of  life ;  so  that  its 
ranks  took  another  proportion,  its  very  standards 
shone  with  strange  tints. 

The  centre,  it  seemed,  of  their  influence,  its 
symbol,  was  that  enshrined  Chalice  which  Martin, 
leaving  the  dream,  must  leave  behind.  Its  coming 
had  brought  close  to  her  this  terrible  yet  adorable 
world ;  it  threatened  to  impose  that  world  and  its 
unknown  obligations  upon  her  mind.  She  was 
determined  to  refuse  its  presence  :  she  would  not 
permit  her  life  to  be  deflected  by  an  accidental 
encounter  with  a  relic  whose  very  meaning  she 
did  not  understand,  whose  legend  her  intelligence 
refused. 

Her  unrest  was   accentuated   by   the   Watcher's 
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distress.  Possessed  by  the  vision  of  an  unimagin- 
able Beauty,  feeling  close  upon  him  the  very  bene- 
diction of  that  Idea  which  he  had  ignorantly  pursued 
through  eternity  with  such  utter  unsuccess,  he  yet 
clung  to  the  friend  whom  he  loved.  With  an  odd 
touch  of  human  feeling  he  now  desired  for  her  the 
happiness  which  she  had  chosen  rather  than  that 
tranquillity  which  his  reason  would  have  accorded  to 
her.  She  was  bent,  clearly,  on  tasting  it  to  the 
full :  this  tangle  of  love  and  death,  this  terrible 
combination  of  intimate  union  and  utter  loneliness. 
Since  she  was  set  on  it,  even  to  his  own  despite  he 
would  help  her.  And  yet  there  was  the  one  Love, 
the  one  Will,  the  beautiful,  the  adored,  the  unat- 
tained  ;  only  to  be  reached  by  him  now  in  so  far  as 
he  could  drag  her  with  him  on  the  way.  But  she 
did  not  wish  to  go,  she  would  not  lend  herself  to 
his  adventure ;  and  she  too,  as  he  dimly  discerned 
it,  had  her  rights.  The  Watcher  began  to  taste 
something  of  man's  awful  choice  between  his  neigh- 
bour and  his  God. 

When  the  silence  had  lasted  a  little  while,  Martin 
said  to  her :  "  Suppose  you  talk  to  me  about 
it?" 

"It?" 

"  The  problem  that  is  pulling  you  apart.     Air  it  a 
little.      It    is   a  splendid   opportunity,   you   know, 
because  I  am  going  to   die.     Confessors,  I  think,' 
should  always  be  dying  men." 

"  Detached."     She  corrected  him. 

"Am  I  not?" 

"  You  are  a  lover,"  she  said,  "  and  a  fanatic,  which 
is  the  same  thing.    You  will  show  no  mercy,  because 
15—2 
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you  are  convinced.  But  I'm  not,  and  I  don't  wish 
to  be." 

"  Your  lodger  is." 

"  But  there  is  another  side  to  my  life — a  real, 
warm,  actual  side — and  I  want  to  live  it.  You 
would  think  it  commonplace,  foolish,  unworthy  ;  but 
it's  alive,  it  means  that  I  matter  to  another  human 
being.  It  means  that  one  is  not  alone.  I  have 
tried  solitude.  I  can't  bear  it.  And  you  would 
drive  me  back  to  loneliness — for  this  !" 

"  You  would  not  be  lonely." 

"  I  should ;  alone  with  invisible  things,  the  most 
terrible  solitude  of  all.  And  now,  I  am  nearly 
happy.  Let  me  be.  I've  got  a  friend — a  stupid, 
ordinary  friend  who  is  kind — and  another,  a  foolish 
woman  who's  lonely,  whom  I  can  help.  It  is  some- 
thing to  lean  on  and  something  to  do ;  something 
solid  in  life.  Oh,  I  know  it  seems  absurdly  vague 
and  scrappy ;  I  know  that  it  will  go  when  we  are 
dead.     But  I  want  it  now,  all  the  same." 

"  Well,  why  not  ?" 

"I  don't  know,"  she  said.  "But  I'm  afraid.  I 
think  that  when  the  white  light  is  poured  on  it, 
everything  will  change.  There  will  be  a  shifting 
of  values  and  deepening  of  shadows,  a  lighting  up  of 
hidden  things:  and  I  shall  not  be  able  to  go  on. 
And  yet,  surely,  my  little  satisfactions  are  innocent 
and  reasonable  on  their  own  plane  ?  May  not  my 
heart  know  what  loyalty,  gentleness  and  gratitude 
mean  ?  Once,  I  gave  my  body  the  privileges  of 
womanhood.  That's  over ;  but  my  life  is  not  over. 
It  goes  on,  and  there  are  all  the  subtler  senses  to  be 
fed,  the  delicate  joys  of  action  and  intercourse  to  be 
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tasted,  the  savouries  of  the  emotional  feast !  I 
suppose  they  seem  incomplete  and  unimportant ; 
but  they  are  important  to  me." 

"  They  are  small.  You  would  find  that  a  bigger 
love  would  answer  best." 

She  understood  him,  and  exclaimed,  "  Don't  make 
me  take  it !  I  can't.  You  do  not  know.  I  will  not 
have  it.     I  am  not  worthy." 

"  No  one  is  worthy.     Was  I  ?" 

"  I  think  you  must  have  been,  because  you  love  it. 
But  I  don't  think  that  I  love  it ;  and  I  know  that  I 
don't  want  it." 

"  You  don't  know  that — you  can't — because  you 
don't  know  it"  he  said.  "  And  you  never  will  know 
it  until  you  care  a  bit.  It's  worth  your  while,  too, 
just  for  the  beauty  ;  the  intense,  the  incredible 
romance.  Why,  this,  the  discovery  of  it — and  you've 
got  to  discover,  you  know,  to  do  your  own  hunting 
from  the  first — is  the  most  splendid,  the  most  thril- 
ling, the  greatest  adventure  in  the  whole  world ! 
It's  the  one  love-affair  that  never  wears  out.  It's 
ecstasy  on  ecstasy — the  world  re-made  for  you. 
Fiat  lux  fresh  every  morning,  and  new  things 
gleaming  in  the  ray.  How  dull  not  to  have  it  in 
your  universe !  The  dream  and  the  discipline — the 
everlasting  rapture  and  the  never-ending  quest !" 

She  caught  for  an  instant  his  excitement ;  trembled 
under  it.  She  had  a  glimpse  as  he  spoke  of  that 
high  romance,  that  splendid  passion.  Martin's 
phrases  played  upon  her  nerves  as  music  might. 
She  blushed  and  breathed  quickly,  because  they  were 
beautiful  and  exalted  her.  She  heard  behind  them 
the  wild,  solemn  and  exultant  song  with  which  the 
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ages   move   to  their  destiny  beneath  the   hand   of 
Love. 

Then  the  walls  of  the  room  ran  back  into  per- 
spective, and  caught  her  as  in  a  vice.  The  piercing 
music  faded  :  the  sullen  noises  of  reality  returned. 
She  said  to  herself  "  Don't  be  a  fool !"  and  to  Martin 
"  No.  It's  no  good — I  dare  not.  It  is  too  over- 
whelming. Against  my  will,  against  my  belief,  it 
crushes  me." 

"It  is,"  said  Martin,  *'very  inconvenient;  and 
that  is  what  you  really  mean.  You  are  afraid  of  it ; 
afraid  of  being  deflected,  of  hitching  your  waggon  to 
a  star  and  being  dragged,  perforce,  up  stony  hills. 
Don't  be  a  coward  !" 

**  I  am  not ;  but  I  can't  react  to  this." 

"  That  inhabitant  of  yours  can — will.  It  is  his 
chance.     Do  you  owe  him  no  duty  ?" 

"  That's  dreadful,  too.  Here,  he  is  too  strong  for 
me.  He  is  pushing,  eager  :  he  divines  things  ahead. 
And  I  am  confused — in  clouds !  Won't  you  help  me 
out — tell  me — explain  ?" 

,     "  Enter  the  atmosphere  of  reality :  you  will  get 

[  your  explanation  there.     That  is  all  I  ask  you  to  do ; 

and  all  that  he  asks.     You  are  stifling  him  with  your 

frittered  emotions,  your  little  inconsequent  loves  and 

hates.     Get  into  the  clearer  air,  the  purer  light ;  and 

from  there,  love  life  as  much  as  you  will." 

r     **  That  is  impossible,"  she  said,  "  this  is  a  strong 

thing,  a  terrible  thing,  pulling  :  but  the  other,  the 

thing  I  really  want,  is  pulling  back.     They  are  both 

life,  I  suppose  ;  they  should  both  be  in  it.     But  they 

^  can't  be — for  me.     I  am  sure  of  that." 

"  Best  not  to  be  quite  so  sure,"  answered  Martin, 
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"  And  to  trust  life  a  little  when  you  cannot  see  your 
way.  There  is  a  cosmic  economy,  you  know,  as 
well  as  a  political  one  ;  the  angels  have  their  reserves. 
Here  is  your  opportunity — a  unique  one — a  very 
mighty  thing.  Take  your  talisman  :  live  from  that 
centre,  love  from  it.  Throw  down  the  barriers, 
merge  yourself  in  this.  Don't  quarrel  with  it  be- 
cause you  do  not  see  how  it  is  going  to  fit.  The 
wind  that  bloweth  where  it  listeth  never  fits  in.  As 
well  quarrel  with  that,  because  you  do  not  see  how 
you  are  going  to  extract  from  it  the  oxygen  that  you 
need.  You  can't  get  it  any  other  way,  you  know ; 
and  you  can't  get  the  Real  except  in  its  rare  penetra- ' 
tions  of  the  dream.  Et  Verbum  caro  factum  est  et 
hahitavit  in  nobis ;  and  we  said,  **  How  very  incon- 
venient, how  disturbing,  how  hopelessly  incompatible 
with  practical  life !" 

" Well,  it  /s,"  she  said  obstinately.  "It  makes  a 
cleavage;  you  cannot  blend  it  with  the  rest." 

"  Not  a  cleavage ;  it  is  plaited  right  through.  The 
very  essence,  the  actualization  of  life  !" 

"  But  Earth's  got  to  be  in  it — in  human  life — I 
think." 

"  That's  the  whole  point ;  the  miracle  of  the  link. 
The  only  place  where  earth  is  sanctified  and  safe." 

"  And  how,"  she  asked,  "  is  your  link  to  be  kept  safe 
in  the  flux  and  tangle  of  the  dream  ?  How,  when  we 
come  to  the  concrete,  am  I  to  preserve  your  relic  of 
reality,  here,  as  it  should  be  kept  ?  "Where  is  the 
altar,  the  solitude,  the  adoration  ?" 

"  I  am  glad  you  put  the  one  essential  last.  As  for 
the  rest,  they  matter  nothing.  It  pleased  me,  whilst 
I  could,  to  make  things  orderly  and  appropriate  ;  to 
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evoke  again  the  atmosphere  of  the  age  that  had  loved 
it  best.  But  of  course  the  whole  world — more  than 
the  world,  all  Being — is  just  a  sanctuary  for  this." 

His  eyes  were  upon  the  shrine.  They  seemed  to 
look  through  and  beyond  it,  into  the  very  eyes  of  the 
beloved :  as  if  he  had  already  begun  to  make  his  fare- 
well to  the  dear  visible  sign  of  his  joy,  and  passed  in 
imagination  to  the  secret  moment  of  rapture,  the 
extinguished  torch,  the  silent  embrace. 

Presently  he  said  in  a  meditative  voice,  considering 
as  it  were  from  far  off  her  curious  case,  "  How 
odd  it  must  seem  to  the  angels !  There  you  are 
—  you,  the  clean  and  glorious  soul  of  you  — 
imprisoned,  fettered,  peeping  out.  And  you,  who 
might  break  the  fetters,  might  escape  to  the  sunshine, 
the  splendour,  the  dalliance  for  which  you  were  made, 
i  are  held  back  because  you  have  persuaded  yourself 
that  your  fetters  are  delightful — educative — even 
;  necessary — toys." 

"  Ah  !"  she  exclaimed,  "  the  pretty  words !  They 
make  me  restless — they  remind  me  of  the  bars.  But 
if  I  am  imprisoned,  it's  in  a  strong  and  cunning 
fortress.  How  can  one  slip  the  fetters  ?  How  can 
one  escape  ?" 

"  If  you're  honest  you  will  know,  when  the  hour 
strikes  for  it.  Each  goes  out  by  his  own  gate.  It 
is  always  just  wide  enough  to  let  one  through  ;  im- 
possible to  prophesy  anything  more  than  that. 
Yield  yourself  to  love — don't  shirk  it — that  is  all ! 
You  are  on  the  very  verge  of  waking,  you  know. 
You  have  fear  and  amazement ;  and  that  is  the 
initiatory  touch,  the  peep  through  the  bars.  But 
awe  is  for  those  who  only  look  upon  the  mysteries. 
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There  is  rapture  within,  and  satisfaction  of  every 
desire :  a  place  of  refreshment,  of  light,  and  of 
peace." 

The  Watcher  cried  in  her  heart ;  torn  between 
this  fierce  all-satisfying  love — the  appeasement  of  his 
torments,  the  End  of  Knowledge,  the  unknown  object 
of  his  quest — and  the  troubled  dim-eyed  woman, 
bent  still  on  feeling  her  way  by  the  touch  of  material 
things  along  that  pathway  to  reality  which  he  dis- 
cerned, straight  and  shining,  before  him. 

Martin  rose. 

"  Well,  you  have  got  to  do  it,"  he  said,  "  you  found 
the  Cup,  and  you  recognized  it — you,  or  your  lodger. 
You  are  the  only  efficient  guardian ;  merely  because, 
in  spite  of  yourself,  you  know." 

**  But  can  you  trust  me  with  it  ?  Anything  might 
happen."  It  was  her  last,  unavailing  wriggle  under 
his  hand. 

"  Yes ;  and  if  it  does,  it  is  all  right." 

"  Don't  you  want  to  tell  me  what  to  do  ?" 

"  No.  Why  should  I  know  best  ?  I  have  finished 
my  trust.  I  hand  it  on.  Now,  it  is  yours.  You 
hold  the  key.     Not  for  me  to  dictate." 

As  he  was  leaving  her,  she  ran  before  him,  barred 
the  door. 

"  I  am  afraid,"  she  said,  "  to  be  alone  with  it ! 
Oh,  how  wise  the  people  were  who  invented  rites  and 
priesthoods,  to  shelter  them  a  little  and  stand  be- 
tween. I  cannot  endure  the  light,  the  power.  Shut 
in  the  room  with  it,  day  after  day  ;  alone  with  the 
Real !     It  is  too  strong.     I  dare  not." 

"  The  rites  and  the  priests,"  he  answered,  **  are  no 
good,  once  one  cares.     Then,  no  shelter  avails." 
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"I fear  it y 

"So  gentle,"  he  said,  "and  so  passionate!  His 
feet  amongst  the  Hlies,  his  head  girded  with  the 
thorn.  Humble,  yet  omnipotent.  Desirous,  and 
elusive.  The  most  intimate  of  mysteries  ;  the  most 
mysterious  of  intimates.  A  servant  of  his  servants, 
drinking  with  them  the  loving-cup  of  pain.  Trans- 
cendent personality,  self-limited  to  the  small  powers 
of  your  soul.  ...     Is  it  this  that  you  fear  ?" 

The  Watcher  cried,  "  No  !  It  is  this  that  I  seek, 
that  I  love !" 

She  put  her  hands  over  her  eyes  then,  desperately : 
as  if  she  feared  to  share  his  piercing  vision,  would 
draw  across  his  only  windows  the  heavy  curtain  of 
the  flesh.  That  by  this  action,  she  blinded  herself 
also,  did  not  weigh  with  her.  She  was  at  a  moment 
in  which  too  great  a  darkness  seemed  less  terrible 
than  an  excess  of  light.  The  blessed  dimness  shut  her 
in,  soothed  her.  It  lulled  for  an  instant  the  torment 
of  her  unavailing  thought.  Only  Martin's  last  words 
echoed,  phrase  by  phrase,  in  her  empty  heart.  Each 
sentence  struck  sharp  and  clear,  leaving  a  little 
-hammer  mark  upon  the  soul.  She  trembled,  sick 
:  with  apprehension  of  that  which  she  could  not  see. 
■But  she  was  faintly  conscious  of  strong  and  tender 
hands,  as  it  were,  that  held  her  ;  and  of  her  own 
helplessness  within  them — a  weakness  that  was 
peace.  The  meshes  of  the  Will  were  close  about 
her.  She  divined  them.  They  were  plaited  into 
amazing  patterns  which  she  could  not  understand. 
They  clasped  her  crumbling  body  firmly,  linking  it 
with  the  furthest  fringe  of  things. 

The  darkness  thickened,  and  the  silence.     Far 
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away,  as  in  a  dream,  she  heard  the  sound  of  a  soft- 
closing  door. 

Then  within  her  mind  she  felt  the  gentle  move- 
ment of  the  Watcher.  He  said,  "  Dear  child,  poor 
little  one,  have  no  fear :  do  not  resist.  I  am  your 
friend ;  I  desire  your  happiness.  But  without  the 
Idea,  happiness  is  impossible  in  a  world  that  con- 
tains both  Death  and  Love." 

She  stayed  yet  a  little  longer  in  the  darkness, 
hesitating  on  the  verge  of  the  new  life.  When  she 
looked  up,  she  was  alone  with  the  Graal. 


CHAPTER  XVIII 

THE  MISTRESS  OF  NOVICES 

"  Oh,  rash  one,  pause,  and  learn  my  name ; 
I  know  not  love,  nor  hate,  nor  ruth. 
I  am  that  heart  of  frost  or  flame, 
Which  burns  with  one  desire — the  truth. 

"  Thou  shalt  indeed  be  lifted  up 

On  wings  like  mine,  'twixt  seas  and  sky ; 
But  canst  thou  drink  with  me  my  Cup  ? 
And  canst  thou  be  baptized  as  I  ? 

"  The  cup  I  drink  can  only  rouse 

The  thirst  it  slakes  not,  like  the  sea ; 
And  lo,  my  own  baptismal  brows 
Must  be  their  own  Gethsemane." 

W.  H.  Mallock  :  The  Veil  of  the  Temple. 

DURING  the  ensuing  days,  Constance  perceived 
with  astonishment  the  unchanged  demeanour 
(^of    visible   things.      Like   most    neophytes   of    the 
mysteries,  she  had  vaguely  expected  them  to  react 
to   the    incredible   conditions   in  which,    with   her, 
I  they  were  now   placed.      For  the   second  time   in 
\-J  her  experience,  the  walls   of  the  world  had  been 
\  broken.      Once  they   had    given    way  before    the 
assault  of  a  supersensual  curiosity.     Now  they  were 
dissolved  by  the  presence  of  a  relic — a  symbol — 

236 
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wherein,  unimaginably,  Personality  and  Idea  were 
brought  to  a  point,  and  pierced,  as  a  flaming  sword, 
the  barriers  of  time  and  space. 

A  terrible  and  starry  perfection  dwelt  with  her 
now.  Yet  such  was  the  stubborn  quality  of  the 
dream,  that  the  shabby  room,  the  shabby  daily  life, 
were  much  as  usual.  The  long,  exhausting  hours  of 
work :  the  cheap  and  hasty  lunch — two  poached 
eggs  and  a  penny  roll,  eaten  amidst  the  perennial 
crumbs  and  cocoa-stains  of  a  thriving  tea-shop — the 
homeward  tramp  through  the  sodden  streets :  the 
grate  which  smoked  persistently  since  the  northerly 
winds  had  set  in,  the  pile  of  mending  with  which 
she  never  could  keep  pace  :  all  these  things  were  still 
there,  in  the  forefront  of  her  consciousness.  The 
strange  light  which  shone  in  her  home  did  not  alter 
their  values.  They  appeared  insensible  to  its  rays. 
Even  Vera,  as  recalcitrant  to  spiritual  forces  as  the 
least  animate  of  things,  seemed  unaware  of  any 
change  in  her  environment.  The  snowy  season  had 
added  a  chronic  cold  in  the  head  to  her  usual  dis- 
abilities, and  she  took  full  advantage  of  this  weak- 
ness in  pressing  her  claims  upon  attention  and  in- 
dulgence. She  spoke  greedily  and  persistently  of 
Christmas :  and  mentioned  the  exact  profit  in  food 
and  toys  which  the  landlady's  children  usually  ex- 
tracted from  this  celebration  of  Holy  Poverty. 

"  I've  used  five  hankies  to-day,  as  well  as  all  the 
times  I  did  without;  and  hundreds  of  sniffing. 
Billie  had  a  little  gun  last  Christmas — one  you  can 
hurt  with  when  it  shoots.  Tanta!  can't  I  have  a 
little  gun  ?" 

"  What  would  you  do  with  it  ?" 
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"  Hit  things.     Billie  hit  a  puppy  and  it  bled." 

"  That  was  cruel." 

"  Don't  care  !"  said  Vera.  **  I  want  to  hit  things. 
And  cats.  And  sparrows.  Do  let  me  have  a  gun 
and  try  to  shoot." 

"  We  will  see." 

"  Oh,  I  know  about  seeing,"  cried  Vera  stormily, 
"the  toys  you  see  about  are  the  ones  that  never 
comes.  I  want  to  shoot.  I  want  to  hit  things  like 
a  boy.  Say  I'll  have  a  gun ;  or  else  I'll  suck  paint 
off  my  soldiers  and  be  sick  when  you  isn't  here." 

**  Santa  Claus,"  said  Constance  with  authority, 
"  brings  whatever  he  likes.  People  have  to  take 
what  they  get,  and  say  Thank  you  :  else  he  does  not 
come  at  all  another  year." 

Vera  muttered  rebelliously,  **  Billie  says  there 
ain't  no  Santa  Claus."  Nevertheless,  she  was  half 
convinced  and  retreated. 

The  Watcher,  contemplating  the  scene,  said, 
**  Strange  !  yet  I  suppose  that  this  also  has  its  place 
in  the  Idea  ?" 

Constance  exclaimed,  "  Yes:  but  where,  but  how  ? 
Where  is  the  beauty,  the  love,  and  the  law  ?  I 
want  a  link,  a  guide." 

He  answered,  "  Is  it  not  here  ?" 

It  was :  but  because  she  could  not  apprehend  it, 
it  exasperated  her.  She  stood,  as  it  seemed,  outside 
the  true  field  of  its  power:  perceiving  the  light, 
dazed  by  it  indeed,  but  untouched  by  those  chemical 
rays  whose  fringe  reached  the  Watcher,  were  received 
by  him  with  so  humble  a  thankfulness.  He  said  to 
her,  with  disappointment, 

"  I  had  thought  that  it  would  have  made  you  very 
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happy ;  that  the  real  might  have  solved  the  discords 
of  the  dream.  But,  since  it  does  not,  I  think  you 
had  best  leave  it  alone." 

From   the   depths  of   her    spirit,   another    voice  > 
replied,  "  I  cannot." 

**  Far  better,"  he  said.  "  It  is  not  for  you — it  does 
not  belong  to  your  world.  I  see  that  now :  I  had 
forgotten  it.  The  stir  and  effervescence  of  this  life^ 
are  against  an  understanding  of  its  quietness.  You 
must  wait  for  the  settlement  of  death.  It  belongs  to 
us — it  calls  us — it  awaits  our  knowledge.  You  can- 
not cope  with  it  from  the  midst  of  the  dream." 

The  inner  voice  answered,  "  If  we  cannot,  why  is 
it  here  ?" 

"  Some  of  you  may.  To  do  so  you  must  leave  all 
else,  I  think,  and  go  away,  as  Martin  did,  into  a  secret 
place  where  there  can  be  no  scattering  of  your  love.  • 
But  you  hate  solitude  :  and  this  is  a  solitary's  affair. 
So,  leave  it  alone  until  you  die.  Turn  to  the  life 
that  you  wished  for,  for  which  your  body  was  built. 
That  is  best.  Try  your  own  recipe.  Be  happy  with 
the  other  little  creatures.  I  wish  you  to  be  happy. 
In  this,  too,  there  may  be  some  secret  elixir,  some 
syrup  of  truth.  I  will  help  you.  You  shall  forge  links, 
and  join  with  the  others,  as  that  man  and  woman 
did  who  looked  at  each  other  with  so  quiet  and 
strange  a  joy.  We  will  put  the  difficulties  away. 
I  see  them  where  you  cannot.  I  am  determined  to ' 
undertake  your  life." 

She  listened  to  him  with  astonishment :  for  he 
seemed  at  this  moment  almost  human.  He  had 
moved  far  from  his  old  attitude  of  arrogance,  im- 
patience,  curiosity.     He   spoke   as   some   generous 
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parent,  some  indulgent  friend,  might  speak  to  a 
weaker  comrade,  to  a  dear  and  petted  child  :  forbid- 
ding, for  very  kindness'  sake,  the  austere  and  honour- 
able quest,  and  offering  in  its  place  the  pleasant 
valleys,  with  all  that  they  held  of  homely,  dulcet 
life.  He  was  for  the  hills.  He  longed  for  them ; 
and  she  knew  it.  But  because  of  his  friendship  he 
would  forego  them  yet  a  little.  He  was  on  her 
side  in  this ;  for  her  immediate  happiness,  for  all 
the  human  cares  and  pleasures  that  she  loved. 

It  was  the  irony  of  the  situation  that  this  eagerness, 
this  sympathy  in  him,  provoked  in  Constance's  mind 
no  gratitude,  but  rather  a  stubborn  opposition  :  an 
unwilling  opposition,  which,  though  it  hurt  her,  she 
could  not  repress.  It  was  forced  on  her  by  that 
Inner  Inhabitant  of  hers  :  the  tiresome,  unaccommo- 
dating thing  whose  waking  moments  she  had  learned 
to  dread.  In  the  presence  of  the  Cup  this  dweller  of 
the  innermost  kept,  as  it  seemed,  incessant  vigil. 
It,  too,  loved,  reverenced  Life — fertile,  strenuous  life 
— but  loved  it  as  a  pilgrim  loves  the  highway,  not  as 
an  animal  desires  its  lair.  Where  she,  with  the 
Watcher's  approval,  would  have  lingered,  it  was  for 
a  forward  march.  Whither  ?  It  could  not  tell  her  : 
could  only  cry,  "  On  !  on  !"  where  the  Watcher  now 
said,  "  Rest,  enjoy,  be  passive ;  do  not  seek  to  under- 
stand." 

*'  No  use,"  she  said  to  him  then,  **to  try  to  under- 
stand it.  I  cannot.  But  I  feel  the  pressure  none 
the  less." 

"  Is  not  your  normal  chance  of  pain — love,  death  and 
loneliness — enough  for  you  ?"  he  answered.  "  Must 
you  share  our  torment,  too  ?     I  can  never  rest  till  I 
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know  the  Idea  in  its  fulness,  because  it  is  my  End. 
I  have  but  a  forced  option  :  to  suffer  or  to  under- 
stand. I  think  that  is  what  you  mean  by  heaven 
and  hell.  But  why  add  this  burden  to  your  own, 
poor  blinded  little  prisoner  of  the  dust  ?" 

"  Prisoner  within  the  dream,"  said  the  imperious 
Voice  again.  "  But,  when  the  dream  is  over — 
what  ?" 

"  Time  enough  for  that !"  observed  the  Watcher. 
**  Here  you  are  conditioned  by  it.  It  is  the  W^ill. 
Since  you  cannot  annihilate  your  selfhood,  it  is  best 
to  accept  its  limitations.  Live.  Run  to  and  fro. 
Enjoy  your  toys." 

The  urgent  voice  replied, "  Too  late !  I  have  been 
set  upon  the  road." 

"  I  will  help  you  to  turn  back." 

"  Once,"  said  the  voice,  "  you  were  for  my  libera- 
tion. You  saw  its  possibility,  and  urged  on  me  its 
joy.  You  mocked  at  her  blindness :  condemned  her 
transitory  toys." 

"  I  did  not  love  her  then." 

**  'Tis  a  short-sighted  love." 
i   "  You  taught  it,"  said  the  Watcher. 

Tossed  between  these  combatants,  Constance  found 
but  little  enjoyment  in  the  position  in  which  she  was 
placed.  Whilst  they  fought,  the  Cup  reigned  in  its 
silence  :  and  she  recognized  in  it  the  true  arbiter  of 
her  fate.  She  had  taken  it  grudgingly :  determined, 
if  she  might,  to  defend  herself  against  its  assault. 
Now,  there  began  to  happen  to  her  one  of  the  most 
disconcerting  of  all  experiences  :  the  steady  pressure 
of  an  influence  which  is  purer  than  oneself.  Soon, 
she  realized  that  it  is  vain  to  desire  to  sit  in  darkness, 
16 
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once  one  has  assumed  the  guardianship  of  a  great 
j  light.  That  light  pierced  the  doors  which  hid  its 
material  symbol :  it  grew,  unawares,  upon  her  con- 
>!  sciousness.  She  began  to  understand  something  of 
the  mood  of  those  old  mystics,  who  imaged  in  the 
Flaming  Chalice  the  utmost  secret  of  their  love. 
r-  The  interests,  the  values  of  temporal  life  slid  from 
her  as  she  gazed  at  it :  so  softly,  that  she  knew  not 
they  had  gone.  Her  will,  her  vision  were  chained 
upon  this  point,  where  she  looked  on  the  eternal 
self-renewing  of  that  Creative  Agony  which  is  the 
only  fruitfulness.  From  its  midst,  as  from  the  midst 
of  a  furnace,  a  voice  cried  to  its  mate :  and  there  was 
that  within  her  which  answered  the  call.  Through 
the  window  of  the  Graal,  through  the  sad  colours, 
the  cloudy,  faulty  glass,  she  now  gazed  upon  that 
Ocean  of  Reality,  that  soundless  sea,  whose  waves 
had  teased  and  buffeted  her  blinded  soul.  She 
was  gathered  to  a  contemplation  of  that  still  activity. 
She  felt  the  searching  tide  of  that  inexorable  yet  com- 
passionate love.  She  was  of  it  and  within  it :  saw,  in 
the  mental  light  that  bathed  it,  the  tiny  and  various 
flotilla  of  life,  as  it  moved  upon  the  quiet  bosom  of 
Eternity :  the  very  foundations  of  its  being  submerged 
\  and  supported  in  these  mighty  and  unsuspected  deeps. 
All  the  pageant  of  creation  was  shown  to  her  then, 
as  in  a  picture :  the  beautiful,  the  cruel,  the  sublime, 
the  obscene.  She  saw  the  plants  in  their  still  and 
lovely  acts  of  worship,  the  vivid  marvels  of  dappled 
beasts  and  glancing  birds,  soft  fur  and  sharp  talons, 
clash  and  encounter,  hatred  and  joy.  Life  bred  them, 
cast  them  forth,  and  claimed  their  dust.  She  saw  the 
teeming  poor — maimed  bodies,  stifled  spirits,  blinded 
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eyes — patiently,  stubbornly  starving  and  breeding : 
the  cross-bearers  of  the  race.  She  saw  their  rare 
brethren,  the  toilers  of  the  spirit,  enduring  all  anguish 
that  they  might  give  birth  to  an  idea.  She  saw  the 
wise  and  the  foolish,  the  dreamer  and  the  worker, 
the  creedless  and  the  credulous,  critic,  fanatic,  artist 
— those  who  went  log  over  taffrail  and  sextant  in 
hand,  and  those  who  voyaged  without  reckoning, 
sailing  because  they  must.  She  saw  also  the  crowded, 
aimless  vessels  behind  them,  drifting  inert  before  the 
kindly  breeze. 

Seen  thus,  the  thing  had  an  amazing  aspect  of 
simplicity  :  an  air,  amidst  all  its  fussiness — the 
trimming  of  canvas,  the  eccentricities  of  the  helm — 
of  moving  towards  one,  inevitable,  end.  One  wind 
filled  all  the  sails,  though  each  wide-swinging  compass 
might  give  to  it  a  different  name. 

To  be  faithful  to  their  chosen  course  was  plainly 
the  one  duty  of  these  navigators  :  to  steer  by  their 
sealed  instructions,  each  one  of  them,  however  bizarre 
the  evolutions  which  those  secret  papers  might  or- 
dain. In  the  terror,  wonder,  and  majesty  of  that 
voyage — each  sailing  spirit  on  exploration  bent,  yet 
homeward  bound — courage  was  seen  as  the  supreme 
virtue  of  the  seaman.  The  demands  of  the  in- 
dividual, the  mean  and  peevish  cry  for  pleasure, 
self-expression — for  smooth  waters,  favouring  tides — 
sank  to  nothingness. 

She  looked  deeper ;  considering  her  own  life,  her 
own  path  upon  that  sea.  She  studied  it  dispassion- 
ately :  glancing  backwards,  as  it  were,  upon  her 
wake.  She  saw  it  begin  with  daring  and  high 
courage;  the  setting  forth  upon  the  crest  of  an 
16—2 
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erratic  wave  which  had  carried  her  far  into  the  deep. 
Then  she  saw  the  long  and  solitary  days  in  the 
rough  waters,  the  constant  effort,  the  monotony,  the 
fatigue :  and  then  the  twisted  course,  when  she  had 
tried  to  snatch  at  a  chance  of  smoother  going,  when 
she  had  disguised  her  flag  that  she  might  range  with 
companion  ships  and  leave  her  isolated  voyage.  In 
the  cold  pure  light  of  the  Cup,  in  the  great  vision  of 
the  measureless  spaces,  these  natural  and  human 
actions,  these  concealments,  adjustments  —  little 
tackings  to  and  fro  in  search  of  consorts,  comfort, 
change — suddenly  took  on  an  unendurable  aspect  of 
meanness.  To  choose  your  course  and  forsake  it> 
she  saw  as  the  unforgivable  sin.  She  had  called 
Life  her  goddess  :  she  had  dared  to  take  rank  as  a 
worshipper  at  that  shrine.  Yet  her  behaviour  to- 
wards Life  had  been  against  all  the  canons  of  divine 
courtesy.  "  Honestie,"  says  Richard  Rolle,  "  es 
Maystresse  of  the  Novyces."  It  was  Honesty  who 
now  stood  before  this  postulant :  and  her  scourge 
was  in  her  hand. 

She  said  to  herself,  "  I  knew  when  I  took  it  that 
something  would  happen.  But  this !  That  I  should 
have  to  pay  now — so  cruelly — so  late  !" 

"  What  now  ?"  said  the  Watcher.  **  Are  you  not 
satisfied  yet  ?" 

"  No.  I  can't  go  on  being  comfortable  and  dis- 
honest.    It  shames  me.     I  have  got  to  go  straight." 

"  Straight  ?" 

**  No  concealments.     Tell  the  past." 

"  Well,  what  then  ?     Is  that  also  a  grief?" 

"  It  is  hell.     If  s  final.     It  cuts  me  off." 

"  Then  don't  do  it." 
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"  I  must,"  she  exclaimed.  "  It's  my  way,  my 
path.  I  have  got  to  go  on.  I  can't  bear  this 
accusing  light.  It  is  too  pure.  It's  cold,  but  it 
burns  me." 

"But  how  strange  an  idea,"  he  said,  "that  you 
should  mind  showing  the  other  little  creatures  the 
actions  of  your  past !  Mere  things  that  you  have 
done :  impulses  of  the  mind  and  movements  of  the 
body.  These,  surely,  have  no  importance,  once  they 
are  complete  ?  Yesterday's  dinner  is  digested  now  : 
it  does  not  count  any  more." 

"  It  reveals  the  taste  that  chose  it,  I  suppose. 
And  I  am  different  because  I  ate  it :  my  make-up 
is  changed." 

"  But  people  know  you — see  you,"  said  the  Watcher. 
"  Does  a  description  of  the  processes  that  you  have 
passed  through  alter  the  result  ?" 

She  answered  sadly,  "  It  does,  for  some  of  them. 
And  that  is  why  one  has  to  tell." 

**  But  these  actions  of  the  past,  these  things  that 
made  you — they  are  in  the  Idea — they  are  aspects  of 
the  Real.  So,  why  fear  to  reveal  them  ?  At  the 
utmost  you  do  but  reveal  the  making  of  your  soul." 

"  I  don't  wish  to  reveal  it !" 

"Then  do  as  you  wish.  Keep  silence,  and  be 
happy." 

"  No,  I  must  not." 

"You  shall."  He  opposed  her:  flung  against  her 
determination  his  strange  and  lawless  will.  She 
fought  under  it :  with  a  sense  of  wild  triumph  in  thus 
meeting  him,  setting  at  last  the  purest  flame  of  her 
humanity — its  justice,  dignity,  and  truth — against 
the  contemptuous  love  which  counted  these  things 
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as  nothing,  if  by  chance  they  jeopardized  her  present 
ease.  She  was  going  to  give  up  that  ease :  to  give 
up  everything  in  existence  that  she  cared  for.  She 
was  in  the  act  of  expelling  from  her  life  all  friendship, 
dainty  pleasure,  social  joy ;  the  one  way  of  escape 
from  the  hateful,  sordid  round.  In  this  exalted 
moment  she  was  glad.  Nothing  counted  now — 
nothing  at  all — against  the  supreme  necessity  of 
orientating  herself  to  that  cold,  adorable,  and  all- 
compelling  light. 

The  Watcher  said  to  her,  **  How  strong  you  are 
to-day  !  And  how  foolish  !  Why  should  you  wreck 
your  little  peace  for  That  which  you  can  neither  see 
nor  know  ?" 

It  was  the  obstinate  dweller  of  the  innermost  who 
answered,  "  Blind  obedience  is  as  much  my  business 
as  loving  vision  is  yours." 

"  I  cannot  understand  you,"  he  said  again,  "  nor 

the   meaning   of  this   thing   which   you    would  do. 

/  Time  is  a  dream,  and  your  passage  through  it  is 

illusion.     All  that  exists  is  you,  within  your  Now. 

Where,  then,  is  the  importance  of  your  past  ?" 

"  One  may  have  done  things  in  it  that  the  world 
thinks  wrong." 

"  Wrong  ?     What  is  wrong  ?"  said  the  Watcher. 

She  turned  from  him  to  the  shrine  again ;  as  if  she 
would  extort  from  it  some  consolation,  a  promise 
that  should  carry  her  through  the  bitter  waters  to- 
wards which  she  was  set.  But  the  light  for  her  was 
cold,  inexorable.  It  called  her  on,  but  only  that  she 
might  share  an  inheritance  of  pain ;  as  the  red  cross 
called  the  Crusader  to  the  plague-stricken  ship,  the 
parched  desert — shipwreck,  misery  and  thirst — but 
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gave  no  certain  promise  of  the  Holy  City  at  the 
end. 

When  she  was  out  in  the  street,  and  the  door  was 
shut  on  her;  when  she  waited  for  the  blue  and 
orange  omnibus  which  went  once  in  ten  minutes  to 
the  corner  of  the  terrace  in  which  the  Vinces  lived ; 
there  came  on  her  the  natural  revolt  against  a 
destiny  which  seemed  so  determined  to  wreck  her 
temporal  content,  whilst  offering  no  eternal  com- 
pensation. 

It  was  Sunday  afternoon.  The  streets  seemed 
stagnant.  A  respectable  ennui  brooded  about  the 
shuttered  shops.  It  was  that  awful  hour  in  which 
the  city  ceases  her  courtship  of  visible  things,  to  dis- 
cover that  she  knows  no  fairer  love  to  take  their 
place.  Constance  felt  herself  to  be  doomed  to  just 
such  a  condition  :  to  a  perpetual  wandering,  in  silence 
broken  only  by  the  muffin-bell,  down  grey  and  muddy 
roads,  between  blank  walls  and  prosperous  houses 
which  sheltered  happy  people  from  the  world.  She 
did  not  want  to  do  it.  It  was  forced  on  her,  as 
Sunday  is  forced  on  an  unwilling  population,  in  the 
interests  of  an  ideal  which  she  could  not  accept. 

She  reviewed  the  situation :  looking  for  some 
mitigating  circumstance,  some  opportunity  of  an 
honourable  compromise  with  fate.  She  began  to 
reassure  herself :  remembering  Muriel's  liberal  point 
of  view,  that  openness  of  mind  which  was  ready  to 
receive  all  things  even  at  the  cost  of  retaining  none  ; 
her  insistence  on  the  true  dignity  of  womanhood,  the 
importance  of  individual  concepts  of  life.  Muriel, 
who  loathed  conventional  standards  of  morality, 
would  feel  bound  to  pretend  a  certain  sympathy  ;  or, 
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at  the  least,  to  say  she  understood.  All  then  might 
be  well :  courage  and  honesty  vindicated  at  a  trifling 
cost.  These  considerations  upheld  her  during  the 
journey  :  and  she  rang  the  bell  with  alacrity,  almost 
with  cheerfulness,  when  she  arrived. 

Muriel  received  her  graciously.  She  was  alone ; 
and  sat  as  usual  upon  the  floor  by  the  white-tiled 
hearth  where  a  small  wood  fire  was  burning.  Her 
slight  and  charming  figure  composed  well  against  the 
Persian  rugs,  the  pale,  unbroken  surface  of  the  wall. 
Her  wheat-coloured  hair  shone  and  flickered ;  as  if  it 
were  infected  by  the  spirit  of  the  flames.  Constance, 
big  and  solid,  heavily  and  plainly  dressed,  determined 
upon  a  hateful  sincerity,  depressed  and  very  tired, 
was  conscious  of  the  absurdity  of  her  encounter  with 
this  dear  and  pretty  thing ;  this  adorable  butterfly 
which  she  was  about  to  place  upon  the  judgment- 
seat. 

"  I  am  so  glad,"  said  Muriel  as  she  entered,  "  that 
you  came  in  this  afternoon.  You  have  saved  me 
from  writing  you  a  note :  and  in  the  stress  of  this 
terrible  season  one  is  always  grateful  for  that.  Is 
not  the  tyranny  of  Christmas  one  of  the  least 
desirable  legacies  bequeathed  to  us  by  our  ancestors' 
over-beliefs  ?" 

Constance,  obsessed  by  her  horrible  errand,  full 
of  fear  now  that  the  moment  was  so  nearly  come, 
longed  only  for  immediate  opportunity  of  speech. 
She  also  wished  to  kiss  Muriel  before  it  was  for  ever 
too  late.  Instead,  she  sat  down  and  replied  vaguely 
and  calmly,  **  It  is  a  busy  time." 

"  One  does  not  regret  the  expenditure  of  energy : 
for  energy  is  always  beautiful  in  some  way,  one  feels 
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that.  And  the  celebration  of  a  Birth — a  fatherless 
Birth !  Seen  in  the  light  of  our  modern  concepts, 
it  might  well  be  the  typical  Feast  of  Woman- 
hood !" 

**  Yes,"  said  Constance  eagerly.  "  Yes — it  might. 
I'm  so  glad  you  think  that— I  felt  sure " 

**  But  the  acquisitive  faculty  of  man  has  seized  on 
it,"  continued  Muriel,  "  and  there  its  poison  lies.  It 
has  become  a  festival  of  greed — of  our  most  material- 
istic instincts.  Our  intellects  may  revolt,  but 
tradition  addresses  itself  to  the  subliminal  mind  and 
there  meets  a  too-willing  response.  Is  it  not 
degrading  ?  Do  you  know  that  I — yes,  even  I — 
have  felt  forced  to  send  away  six  hampers  and 
several  dozen  picture  post-cards  this  year  ?" 

Constance  refused  to  be  deflected.  "  I  wanted  to 
see  you,  if  I  could,  before  Christmas  came,"  she 
said,  **to  tell  you  something  that  I " 

Muriel  interrupted  again.  "  I  hoped  that  perhaps 
you  would  come  to  us  for  it,"  she  observed,  "  unless 
you  are  engaged  to  other  friends.  In  fact  I  was 
going  to  write  to  you  to-night.  I  haven't  mentioned 
it  to  Andrew  yet :  but  I  know  that  he  will  be  pleased 
too.  He  was  telling  me  that  you  lived  in  furnished 
rooms  :  and  I  felt  sure  you  would  find  a  certain 
difficulty  in  getting  your  meals  at  such  a  time. 
Here,  we  shall  of  course  make  no  changes  in  our 
menu.  I  could  not  stoop  to  that.  I  should  not  wish 
Felix  to  associate  ethical  ideas  with  alterations  in  his 
diet :  and  there  is  no  reason  why  his  digestion  should 
be  upset  because  he  is  celebrating  under  an  allegory 
the  emergence  of  his  spiritual  powers  into  conscious 
life.     So  you  must  only  expect  our  usual  simple  fare; 
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but  better  a  dinner  of  herbs  than  a  drunken  landlady, 
after  all." 

"  It's  very  kind,"  said  Constance  rather  breath- 
lessly, "  but  I'm  afraid  I  could  not  come.  You  see, 
there's  Vera." 

"  Of  course :  that  was  one  reason  why  I  invited 
you.  The  children  will  amuse  one  another.  And 
besides,  I  am  anxious  to  see  her.  An  adopted  child 
is  always  an  interesting  experiment.  One  obtains 
the  result  of  pure  theory,  unthwarted  by  that  terrible 
parental  instinct  which  seems  to  militate  against  all 
educational  reform." 

Constance  answered,  "  I  cannot  bring  her  to  this 
house.  It  is  unthinkable.  Once,  I  intended  that 
you  should  never  even  know  of  her  existence.  I 
wished  to  divide  my  life  :  to  keep  her  apart.  But 
now  I  feel,  before  we  go  any  farther — I  should  like 
you  to  understand,  to  know  the  truth.  Vera  is  not 
an  adopted  child :  she  is  my  daughter.  I  came  here 
to-day  determined  to  tell  you  that." 

"  Do  you  mean — have  you  been  married  ?" 

"No." 

Muriel  looked  at  her:  first  with  great  surprise, 
and  then,  to  her  own  intense  annoyance,  with  an 
uncontrollable  horror.  In  her  attitude  towards  both 
sin  and  religion,  she  had  always  exhibited  that 
breadth  of  mind  which  is  the  prerogative  of  well- 
read  inexperience.  Now  she  remembered,  for  the 
first  time  after  ten  years  of  this  intellectual  freedom, 
that  her  father  had  been  an  archdeacon  of  the 
Established  Church.  Memory,  in  its  most  sardonic 
mood,  reminded  her  of  much  that  she  had  said  in 
the  interval  concerning  the  pure  nature  of  maternity 
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and  the  unimportance  of  the  sexual  tie :  but  this 
did  not  mitigate  the  dreadfulness  of  a  visitor — worse, 
an  intimate — who  confessed  to  the  possession  of  an 
illegitimate  child. 

Constance  went  on  speaking.  She  seemed  to  be 
talking  about  it :  explaining  her  point  of  view.  But 
unconventional  opinions  on  such  a  subject  are  only 
decent  in  those  who  have  never  put  them  into 
practice.  Muriel  did  not  listen.  She  was  thinking 
hard  :  trying  to  square  her  natural  feelings  of  pro- 
priety with  her  official  theories  of  life.  They 
refused  to  adjust  themselves.  Those  violent  and 
irrational  prejudices  which  she  recognized  as  rising 
from  the  subliminal  mind,  as  representing  with  a 
painful  accuracy  the  Victorian  ancestors  whom  she 
despised,  took  charge  of  her  consciousness.  They 
said  very  plainly  that  it  was  impossible  for  Mrs. 
Vince  to  continue  Miss  Tyrrel's  acquaintance. 

Presently,  without  looking  at  her  visitor,  she 
stretched  her  hand  towards  the  bell.  Constance 
got  up,  and  went  away. 


CHAPTER  XIX 

CONSTANCE,  ANDREW,  AND  THE  TRUTH 

"'Truth/  I  cried,  'though  the  heavens  crush  me  for 
following  her;  no  falsehood,  though  a  whole  celestial 
Lubberland  were  the  price  of  Apostasy." 

Carlyle  :  Sartor  Resartus. 

IN  the  evening,  Andrew  came  to  her.  She  looked 
at  him  as  he  entered,  surprised  that  he  should 
so  quickly  have  undertaken  this  embarrassing  visit 
of  farewell. 

She  said  to  him  at  once,  "  Muriel  has  told  you, 
I  suppose  ?" 

"  Yes — yes ;  she  told  me  at  dinner-time,"  replied 
Andrew.  "  At  dessert.  So  I  thought  I'd  just  come 
round  to  say,  I'm  so  awfully  sorry  it's  happened, 
donH  you  know  ?  You  must  have  had  a  beastly 
ten  minutes  of  it.  No  notion  that  you  meant  to 
confide  in  her  in  that  way.  Very  fine  of  you,  of 
course — very  straight — one  admires  it.  But  a  girl 
like  Muriel  —  all  notions  and  no  knowledge,  so  to 
speak — well,  one  hardly  expects  her  to  take  a  tolerant 
view  of  these  things." 

"  I  thought,  I  hoped  perhaps,  as  she  was  so 
unconventional " 

"  Well,  yes ;  that's  just  where  it  is,"  said  Andrew. 
252 
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"  Just  where  people  are  apt  to  make  a  mistake.  She 
talks  like  that ;  but  at  bottom,  she  is  the  usual  thing. 
Wish  now  that  I  had  warned  you  !  I  never  thought 
of  it.  Really,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  she's  just  wrapped 
up  in  the  boy.  An  intelligent  mother ;  that's  her 
idea,  and  that  is  all  she  means — though,  mind  you,, 
she  doesn't  know  it — when  she  talks  about  Woman 
and  the  Race.  Contrives,  somehow,  to  forget  the  rest. 
In  theory,  she  thinks  it  doesn't  matter,  because  she 
has  always  lived  in  a  comfortable,  married  sort  of 
world.  But  when  the  thing  is  forced  on  her  notice, 
and  not  quite  in  order — well,  don't  you  know?" 
He  became  red  and  embarrassed. 

**  Yes,  I  see  it  now.     But  I  had  to  tell  her." 

"  Quite  realize  your  feeling.  Christmas,  and  all 
that.     Still,  it's  a  pity." 

**  But  you  are  not  shocked  ?"  Iter  wreck,  it 
seemed,  was  not  the  total  loss  that  she  had  feared. 

"  Well,"  said  Andrew,  "  in  a  way,  if  you'll  forgive 
my  saying  so,  one  guessed,  don't  you  know  ?  Little 
niece,  and  so  on.  So  papal !  Quite  a  natural  idea, 
mind  you,  and  in  my  opinion  quite  a  justifiable 
deception.  So  much  better  for  the  child,  if  you  can 
keep  it  up.  But  shocked — that's  hardly  a  man's 
feeling.  Very  sorry,  for  your  sake,  of  course.  Hate 
to  think  of  it !  Can't  bear  to  see  a  woman  badly 
treated  and  left  in  the  lurch.  Like  cruelty  to 
animals  ;  makes  one  sick  !  It's  a  beastly  shame, 
the  way  some  cads  behave.  And  one  has  no  hold 
over  them,  worse  luck.  .  .  .  Poor  girl — poor 
Constance !" 

She  said  very  quickly,  **  Don't  pity  me !  I  was 
not  badly  treated." 
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But  he  thrust  the  subject  on  one  side.  There 
was  determination  as  well  as  delicacy  in  the  action. 
Constance  perceived  that  could  she  but  rest  at  this 
point,  she  might  preserve  not  only  his  friendship, 
but  that  more  precious  asset,  his  respect. 

Nevertheless,  she  insisted,  **  Please  make  no 
mistake.     It  was  my  own  fault — I  did  it !" 

"Girls  get  infatuated,"  said  Andrew,  "and  then 

I  they  lose  their  heads.     Ignorant  of  the  world — very 

I  properly  so,  of  course.     They  don't   know   what's 

[  before  'em.     By  Jove !     I  often  wonder  that  more 

of  them  don't  get  into  a  mess." 

**  I  was  not  infatuated." 

"  Eh  ?"     He  was  astonished. 

**  It  was  altogether  different  from  that ;  and  I  am 
going  to  make  you  see  it.  I  won't  keep  you  with 
half-confessions,  foster  pathetic  illusions,  let  you  be 
kind.  This  is  not  a  confession,  either ;  for  there's 
nothing  in  it  of  which  I  am  ashamed.  You  shall 
understand ;  and  then  you  can  sympathize,  or  leave 
me,  as  you  please." 

He  expostulated.  "  Only  gives  you  pain,  raking 
it  all  up  like  this.  And  makes  no  difference,  really. 
These  things,  old  stories,  between  friends — far  better 
to  leave  'em  alone." 

**  Between  friends,"  she  said,  "  there  has  already 
been  too  much  concealment.     And  it  isn't  an  old 
story;  it  is  I  myself." 
'!    *'  Not  your  real  self,"  replied  Andrew  soothingly. 

**  My  realest  self.  My  real,  hungry,  active  self, 
that  longed  to  live.  Don't  you  know — can't  you 
imagine — what  it  is  to  have  powers,  and  ache  to 
use  them  ?     To  sit  idle  and  vacant,  and  see  your 
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chances  of  legitimate  satisfaction — of  life — grow 
hourly  less  ?  Listen !  I  come  of  middle-class 
intellectuals;  of  the  sterile  class.  I,  with  this 
body " 

She  stood  up  before  him,  deep-bosomed,  the 
perfect  maternal  type ;  and  he  thought  of  Muriel, 
eager,  nervous,  narrow-hipped. 

*'  When  I  was  twenty-seven,"  she  said,  "  I  could 
read  in  six  languages,  and  I  hadn't  lived.  I  wanted 
life.  I  was  proficient  in  the  higher  mathematics,  and 
I  knew  nothing.  I  wanted  to  know.  Can't  you 
realize  the  fate  of  such  women  as  I  am  ;  whole, 
sound  women,  perfectly  matured  creatures,  penned, 
cooped  up,  wasted  ?" 

**  Yes,    it's    rough    luck,"    said    Andrew    slowly, 
"  when  girls  don't  get  their  chance.     A  wholesome  - 
woman  wants  a  husband." 

The  words  were  kindly  meant ;  he  was  all  for 
excusing  her.  But  they  disclosed,  instantly,  the 
ground  upon  which  she  faced  him  ;  that  foundation 
of  mutual  contempt  on  which  the  relation  of  the 
sexes  is  raised.  They  lit  antagonisms.  He  ceased 
to  be  Andrew,  the  friend  whom  she  would  enlighten, 
comfort,  and  keep.  He  became  Man,  who  dared 
judge  the  vital  womanhood  which  life  had  placed  at 
his  mercy,  and  who  should  now,  she  was  determined, 
hear  her  case.  Something  took  charge,  spoke. 
Constance,  amazed,  saw  her  life  unroll  before  her  as 
she  defended  it ;  and  suddenly  perceived  a  nobility 
where  once  she  had  only  supposed  a  mistake. 

"And  if  no  man  needs  us,"  she  said,  "what 
would  you  have  us  do  ?  Read  French  novels  ? 
Had  I  not  a  right— the  right  of  all  living  tissue,  the 
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right  of  all  conscious  flesh — to  dip  myself  into  life, 
deep  in  ;  to  touch  the  ground,  stir  the  muddy  depths 
if  I  chose  ?  I  did  it,  and  paid  for  it.  I  don't  regret 
it.     Love  ?      This  had  nothing  to  do  with  love.     I 

I  had   machinery  at  my  disposal — the  powers  of  an 

I  expert  —  creative   powers.      I   chose    to   use  them. 

\  There's  the  result !" 

She  held  up  the  washed  and  faded  frock  that  she 
had  been  patching.  "  Nothing  very  grand,  was  it  ?" 
she  said,  **  I  know  that.     Don't  blame  me;  blame 

\  the  accursed  and  artificial  world.     What  man  of  my 

'own  class,  what  being  on  the  upward  grade,  would 
have  done  that  which  I  asked  ?  Would  you  ?  No  ; 
you  would  have  talked  about  chivalry,  and  left  me 
to  find  a  navvy  to  father  my  child.  Anyhow,  I  made 
her ;  and  it's  the  soundest,  solidest,  humanest  bit  of 
work  that  I  ever  did.  I'm  justified  now,  my  body  is 
ready  for  death,  because  I  have  handed  on  the  torch. 

:Tt  hurt,  too;  and  so  I  was  sure  that  it  was  right. 

;  She  shall  be  saved  in  child-hearing.  Paul  knew 
something  when  he  said  that." 

She  stopped,  rather  breathless.  She  wondered 
what  had  driven  her  to  this  astounding  candour. 
Andrew  was  gazing  at  her ;  trying,  plainly,  to  extract 
some  endurable  meaning  from  her  words.  His  first 
sympathy  was  crossed  by  a  crescent  anxiety.  When 
she  paused,  he  said  to  her,  "  Why  in  God's  Name 

lididn't  you  marry  the  man  ?  I  suppose  he  wanted  to 
marry  you  ?" 

**  No."     She  was  herself  again. 
"  More  blackguard  he  !     What  was  he  ?" 
"  I  don't  know,"  said  Constance  slowly,  "  I  never 
knew  his  name." 
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"  Never  knew  his  name  ?     Great  heavens  !" 

"  Is  that  unforgivable  ?" 

"  But — how  could  you  ?" 

"  Oh,  because  I  longed  for  life !"  she  said — "  for 
something  actual  and  aboriginal ;  something  that  one 
could  not  alter  by  thinking  about  it.  I  was  sick  of 
thin  theories  and  diluted  dreams.  I  had  been  book- 
fed  too  long.  I  wanted  to  get  down  to  the  processes 
of  creation  ;  to  take  my  turn." 

He  said  again,  miserably,  **  How  could  you  do 
it?" 

"  I  could,  just  because  I  had  to ;  because  the 
pressure  of  life  was  too  great.  First  I  was  inquisi- 
tive, and  then  I  was  on  fire.  I  don't  know  why ;  I 
don't  know  what  happened.  On  one  side  it  still 
seems  beautiful,  though  the  lining  was  hideous 
enough.  I  wanted  the  great  spaces  of  the  world ;  I 
saw  them  there,  stretched  out,  waiting.  I  went 
towards  them,  and  found — the  dust-heap." 

Andrew  writhed.  "  Why,"  he  said,  "  have  you  got 
to  tell  me  all  this  ?" 

*'  I  don't  know.  It's  a  sort  of  honesty,  I  think. 
You — you  represent  the  human  side — you're  it.  I 
must  explain  to  them,  clear  it  up,  before  I  go  on " 

He  resented  the  necessity :  thought  her  selfish. 
Curious  how  women  loved  the  confessional !  Poor 
devils  of  priests — he  pitied  them.  But  he  was  in  for 
it  now.     He  braced  himself,  and  she  went  on. 

"  The  father  of  my  child  was  a  man — just  that. 
I  don't  know  any  more.  I  went  down  into  the  crowd, 
because  I  wanted  the  intense  uncivilized  thing.  But 
he  threw  open  the  gates  of  life  and  I  saw  the 
workings  of  it  for  a  moment.  I  entered  into  that 
17 
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part  of  my  inheritance,  anyhow ;  I  didn't  know  then 
about  the  other  part." 

"  What  other  part  ?"  said  Andrew,  in  a  dull,  un- 
interested voice. 
■«v    "  The  thing  behind  ;  the  real." 

"This  seems  to  have  been  real  enough,  God 
knows!" 

Amazement  and  chivalry,  compassion  and  disgust, 
fought  in  his  slow  mind.  He  was  deeply  unhappy. 
The  loss  of  an  ideal  is  a  serious  matter  for  practical 
men.  He  still  wished  to  be  very  kind,  very  friendly. 
One  does  not  turn  on  a  woman  when  she  confesses 
to  incredible — even  to  horrible — acts.  The  past, 
after  all,  was  past.  But  he  did  not  look  at  Con- 
stance as  he  spoke. 

She  saw  it.  She  saw  his  wretchedness.  She  came 
up  to  him,  and  put  her  hands  on  his  shoulders ;  her 
first  familiarity  of  touch.  It  was  a  dominant  action, 
and  coming  at  this  moment  he  found  it  both 
astonishing  and  unfair. 

"  Oh  yes  !"  she  said,  "  I  am  going  to  touch  you  ; 
with  my  body,  at  least.  That  is  different;  and  if 
you  understood  it,  you  would  leave  off  being  disgusted 
and  grieved.  I  know  you  think  me  soiled,  tainted ; 
little  better  than " 

He  stopped  her  and  denied  it ;  too  clumsily. 

Oh  yes,  you  do!"  she  said.  "Poor  Andrew  I 
How  little  you  understand  it  all !  About  as  much, 
I  suppose,  as  a  breeder  of  white  rabbits  understands 
the  evolution  of  the  cherubim.  One  has  got  to  work  • 
out  one's  own  way,  you  know ;  and  life,  mere  physical 
'    life,  is  the  raw  material  of  that,  nothing  more." 

"  But  need  you  have  done  this  ?" 
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•     "  What  else,"  she  asked,  "  was  I  to  do  ?" 

Vince  answered  almost  sharply,  "  I  don't  see  that 
— don't  see  that  at  all !  Nowadays,  there  are  so 
many  opportunities  for  educated  women ;  useful 
careers  open  to  them,  and  so  on.  Very  different 
from   what   it   was   in   my  poor  old  father's  time. 

Then,  there  was  some  excuse I  don't  say  you 

need  have  sat  at  home  doing  fancy-work  all  day. 
Single  women  do  a  lot  of  good." 

"Oh,  a  lot!"  she  said  bitterly.  "Paint,  and 
scribble,  and  cosset  the  imperfect.  Games,  to  dis- 
tract their  attention  and  make  them  forget !  But  I 
know  what  I'm  for — what  Life  is  for.  I'm  ready;  I 
am  here.  Look  straight  at  the  big  thing,  the  move- 
ment of  it ;  the  living,  teeming  world.  Is  not  the 
gift  of  life  great  and  holy  ?  What  else  counts  ?  And 
isn't  this  potting  question  of  our  individual  rights  in 
it  poor  and  mean  ?  What  do  I  care  who  my  child's  ' 
father  may  be  ?  What  does  he  do  in  it  ?  Starts  the 
machinery  which  ends  in  birth.  His  part  is  over 
then,  and  I'm  left  in  charge  of  the  race.  Rights  of 
woman  ?  Haven't  we  got  them  ?  Do  we  not  stand 
side  by  side  with  God  and  share  the  very  pangs  of 
creation  ?" 

"  It's  all  very  well  talking  like  this,"  he  answered. 
"  Claiming  your  rights,  and  the  law  of  nature,  and 
all  that.  I've  read  these  notions  in  books,  though  I 
never  met  anyone  who  acted  on  them  in  this  sort  of 
way  before.  But  there's  more  than  you  in  it ;  there 
is  the  poor  little  kid.  One  thinks  a  bit  of  her,  don't 
you  know  ?  No  name,  and  so  on.  No  getting  over 
these  things ;  it's  bound  to  crop  up  later  on." 

"  Yes,"  she  said  gravely,  "  I  know  it.     I  owe  her  a 
17 — 2 
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great  debt.  Vera,  the  price  of  truth  !  Oh,  I  counted 
the  cost,  I  had  no  illusions ;  but  even  at  that  price, 
I  would  know !" 

As  she  spoke,  she  remembered  another  voice,  which 
had  once  cried  in  her  mind,  **  I  will  know,"  and 
recognized  a  fellow-victim  of  indomitable  curiosity. 

"  And  even  then,  with  that,  you  still  think  it  was 
— well — a  right  sort  of  thing  to  do  ?" 

"  Sure  it  was  right,  from  the  place  where  I  was 
then,"  she  insisted.  "  And  that's  the  point.  You 
see,  I  only  knew  that  edge  of  reality,  and  I  had  to 
live  up  to  my  vision.  I  lived  the  whole  of  my  animal 
life,  fulfilled  that  part  of  my  duty ;  that's  all.  To 
eat,  and  not  to  reproduce ;  to  take  life,  not  to  give 
it ;  is  that  fair  ?  Where  I  did  go  wrong  was  in  not 
walking  straight  on  from  that  point ;  not  accepting 
my  portion,  giving  myself  up  to  my  job.  I  didn't 
care  enough — I  don't  now — and  so  I  tried  to  be 
happy  instead  of  thorough.  I  looked  on  the  path 
that  I  had  picked  for  myself  as  dreary.  It  was ;  but 
that  did  not  matter,  of  course.  And  then,  quite 
slowly,  I  left  off  being  honest ;  attending  to  my 
responsibilities.  You  came,  and  Muriel,  and  the 
rest.  I  was  lonely,  and  I  wanted  you  all  so  much. 
But  the  honest  thing,  the  big  fact  of  my  hfe,  was 
Vera " 

"Just  so!"  said  Andrew,  cheering  up  a  little. 

**  But  big  facts  are  poor  company.  Living  alone, 
supporting  an  illegitimate  child  ;  that  is  what  my  big 
fact  meant  in  the  concrete,  nothing  more.  Women 
need  little  things  as  well.  D'you  remember  that 
evening  at  the  play,  when  you  were  kind  and 
deferential,  and  gave  me  sweets?     I  couldn't  bear 
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it  that  night,  going  back  to  the  squalid  solitude  that 
I  had  made.  It  was  then  I  determined  that  I  would 
keep  you  somehow — you,  and  Muriel,  and  the  others. 
I  loved  Muriel.  I  wanted  her :  oh,  far  more  than  I 
have  ever  wanted  you  !  I  could  not  forego  her :  the 
pleasure  of  her  presence,  her  refinement,  and  the 
pretty  life  to  dip  into  now  and  then.  So  I  took 
advantage  of  your  ignorance ;  kept  quiet.  I  knew 
that  the  child  would  divide  us,  once  I  let  her ;  that 
she  would  grow  up  like  a  barrier,  to  shut  me  from 
friendship  and  joy " 

"  Yes,"  said  Andrew,  "  they  do,  somehow.     Odd 
thing,  if  you  think  of  it.     First  Muriel  and  I,  and 
Felix  coming  between  us.      Now  you  and  I — and 
this  little  kid !     We  always  seem  to  split  upon  the  \ 
child ;  it's  always  the  key  of  the  situation.     I  could  ' 
have   stood   all    Muriel's  rot — indulged  it,  liked  it, 
laughed  at  it — if  I  hadn't  seen  it  being  worked  out 
on  the  boy.    And  you,  this  affair  of  yours, — she  pays 
the  price,  really,  don't  you  know?     She  represents \ 
it.     Always  before  one  !     Impossible  to  forget !" 

Constance  replied,  "Truths  have  to  become  in- 
carnate before  they  count.  At  least,  for  solid  folks 
like  you  and  me." 

He  had  been  speaking  to  her  with  a  touch  of  the 
old  confidence ;  but  he  caught  the  note  of  cleverness 
in  her  answer,  and  remembered  that  in  their  new 
relation  it  was  clearly  out  of  place. 

"  Oh,  come,  my  dear  girl !"  he  said  kindly.  His 
tone  was  too  kind;  an  intimation  that  the  angel 
had  come  to  earth — to  muddy  earth — and  might  be 
treated  without  ceremony  by  those  who  should  still 
choose  to  handle  her. 
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She  said,  "  Well,  that  is  all.  It  was  good  of  you 
to  come.     Now,  you  had  better  go  home." 

"  It's  quite  early." 

"  No  matter." 

She  stood  up  before  him,  plainly  intending  his  dis- 
missal.    He  rose  and  took  his  hat. 

**  When  shall  I  see  you  again  ?"  he  asked  easily. 

"  You  won't." 

"  Now,  why  on  earth  not  ?"  said  Andrew.  "  Don't 
be  foolish !  I  rather  fancied  you  might  try  some- 
thing of  this  kind.  You  mustn't  imagine  that  I — 
that  it  makes  any  difference  between  us.  Muriel ; 
well,  that  goes  without  saying.  Can't  expect  a 
woman  to  take  a  broad  line  in  these  things :  above 
all  with  her  female  friends.  There's  the  boy  to  think 
of.  But  you  and  I  are  old  enough  to  take  care  of 
ourselves,  aren't  we  ?" 

"Yes,"  she  answered,  "we  are;  and  to  know 
what  we  want.  I  wanted  two  things — your  re- 
spect, and  my  own.  I  couldn't  have  both,  it 
seems " 

He  reassured  her.  "  You're  mistaken — quite. 
Afraid  I  may  have  spoken  hastily.  One  was  sur- 
prised, just  at  first,  don't  you  know  ?  You  mustn't 
take  any  notice." 

"I  know!"  she  said,  "you're  very  sorry  for  me; 
and  you  are  going  to  be  horribly  charitable  about  it, 
and  never  remind  me  of  the  past.     You  will  con- 
descend to  come  to  my  home,  though  I  may  not 
enter  yours.     And  you  think  that  is  worth  while? 
J  Why,  a  curate  could  do  as  much  !     Go.     Do  you 
f*  hear  ?     I  won't  have  you.     I  can  bear  solitude  ;  yes, 
\and  remembering  too.     But  no  more  compromise! 
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I  have  been  alive  for  a  bit.    All  these  years ;  and  I 
never  knew  how  dead  I  was  !" 

She  stopped,  and  laughed  at  him.  "  Oh,  and  if 
only  you  knew  why  I  did  it !"  she  said.  "  Why  I 
told  you — had  to  be  honest !  If  you  knew  the  rest 
of  the  tale  !  How  mad — how  wildly  mad — you'd 
think  me." 

Andrew  replied,  "Well,  you  are  a  bit  cranky  !" 
to-day.  If  I  don't  see  any  objection  in  coming,  '^ 
why  the  devil  should  you  mind  if  I  come  ?" 

"  My  affections  have  still  their  independence. 
They  shan't  accept  outdoor  relief." 

He  did  not  understand  this,  and  therefore  resented 
it.  He  was  confused,  for  the  interview  had  not  taken 
the  course  which  his  illusions  had  led  him  to  expect. 
There  had  been  something  pathetic,  almost  respect- 
able, in  his  idea  of  Constance's  fall  from  virtue.  He 
had  seen  in  the  little  girl  a  possible  hnk  between 
them  ;  had  looked  forward  to  his  own  broad-minded 
acts  of  kindness,  to  an  enduring  connection  which 
should  be  faintly  flavoured  by  a  natural  gratitude  on 
her  side,  a  tolerant  comprehension  upon  his. 

But  it  was  all  very  different  from  this.  She  did 
not  want  him  ;  it  was  she,  after  all,  who  usurped  the 
prerogative  of  virtue,  and  cast  him  off.  A  dis- 
appointing woman.  In  this  respect  he  had  once 
thought  her  an  exception  to  her  sex. 

Nevertheless,  as  he  went  down  the  long  flight  of 
stairs  he  said  to  himself,  "  I'm  damned  if  I  don't 
send  that  poor  little  kid  a  jolly  Christmas  present,  all 
the  same  !" 

As  for  Constance,  when  he  had  gone  her  high 
courage  left  her  quickly.     It  is  one  thing  to  burn 
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your  boats  when  they  have  brought  you  to  the 
invasion  of  a  desirable  country,  another  to  destroy 
them  when  they  have  cast  you  upon  the  arid  shores 
of  No-Man's- Land.  She  had  obeyed  orders  blindly. 
No  more  came.  In  this  ghastly  moment,  when  she 
knew  herself  solitary  in  the  world,  cut  off  by  her  own 
honesty  from  her  kind,  the  Cup  gave  to  her  no  com- 
fortable light. 

She  sat  huddled  before  it — before  the  closed  doors 
of  the  shrine — in  the  empty  and  hideous  room.  She 
hated  that  triumphant  chalice  which  had  brought 
her  to  this  miserable  pass  :  hated  it,  as  children  hate 
in  their  gusty  wrath  the  masters  whom  they  are 
impelled  to  obey. 

The  Watcher  within  whispered  words  of  affection 
and  grief.  But  he  was  a  spiritual  thing :  she  could 
not  touch  him.  It  is  only  at  the  end  of  our  educa- 
tion that  we  can  learn  to  find  our  comfort  in  a 
voice. 


CHAPTER  XX 

HOW   CONSTANCE   KEPT  CHRISTMAS 

"  Etes-vous  couverts  de  blessures  mortelles,  que 
I'amour  vous  embrasse,  et  vous  voila  sauves." 

RuYSBROECK  l' ADMIRABLE  :  Les  Vtrtus. 

ON  Christmas  Eve  Constance  returned  late  from 
the  bookshop  to  find  Mrs.  Reed  sitting  before 
the  fire,  with  Vera,  rolled  in  blankets,  in  her  arms. 

Helen  said,  "  I  came  in  after  supper  to  see  whether 
you  would  want  me  at  the  shop  to-morrow  morning. 
Mr.  Lambton  had  not  decided  when  I  left.  The 
child  was  awake :  I  heard  her  crying :  so  I  could 
not  help  going  in  to  see  whether  there  was  anything 
I  could  do.  Sometimes,  you  know,  a  little  drink  of 
water  will  send  them  off  to  sleep.  But  she  seemed 
so  restless  that  at  last  I  got  her  up,  and  stayed  a 
little  while  to  comfort  her." 

Constance  unpinned  her  hat,  took  off  the  cheap 
fur  and  ready-made  coat  of  grey  tweed,  went  to  the 
mirror  and  patted  her  hair  into  place. 

"Half-past  ten!"  she  said.  "What  a  day!  I'm 
sorry  you  have  had  to  wait  so  long.  No :  we  need 
not  go  to-morrow.  All  the  arrears  are  cleared  off  at 
last :  I've  been  doing  up  parcels  ever  since  we  closed. 

265 
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You  are  free  till  Monday  now.  Let  me  take  Vera 
back  to  bed :  you  must  be  tired  out !  She  is  far  too 
heavy  to  nurse  for  more  than  a  few  minutes  at  a 
time." 

"  I  don't  think  she  is  very  well." 

Constance  parted  the  blankets  and  looked  at  the 
child  more  carefully.  Vera  slept  with  her  head  sunk 
forward,  her  mouth  open.  Her  face  had  an  odd  and 
waxen  pallor :  there  were  brownish  shadows  under 
the  eyes.  Every  now  and  then  she  gasped  for 
breath  and  curious  twitchings  ran  along  her  limbs. 

At  once,  the  Watcher  stirred  eagerly,  and 
^whispered,  "The  child  is  very  sick!  Perhaps  she 
\will  die :  and  then,  you  will  be  free  to  live." 

Helen  said,  "  Let  me  keep  the  little  thing  for  the 
present.  I  am  not  over-tired.  She's  sleeping  now  : 
she  likes  the  warmth.  If  we  move  her,  she  may 
wake  again." 

She  replaced  the  blanket  with  infinite  gentleness ; 
brooding  over  her  burden  with  that  profound  and 
impersonal  love  which  comes  naturally  to  those  who 
have  been  disciplined  in  the  service  of  the  weak. 
She  looked,  in  spite  of  her  uncomfortable  attitude, 
utterly  contented  and  utterly  at  rest.  Constance  felt 
herself  cast  out  from  the  magic  ring  which  was  made, 
easily  and  naturally  as  Giotto's  circle,  by  the  woman's 
arms  about  the  suffering  child.  She,  the  mother, 
!  whose  sublime  opportunity  was  here,  knelt  at  Helen's 
Iside,  agitated  and  helpless.  Confused  and  horrible 
emotions — hopes,  fancies,  fears — chased  each  other 
through  her  mind. 

"  I  am  glad  that  I  came  in  to-night,"  said  Helen. 
"  It's   so   terrible  to  be  alone  when   anything  one 
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loves  is  ill !     You  will  let  me  stay  now,  won't  you  ? 
You  may  want  some  help  later  on." 

"  Oh,  I  can't  do  that !  It  may  mean  sitting  up  all 
night  with  her :  and  you  have  had  a  hard  day,  you 
need  rest." 

Helen  answered,  "  Rest  ?  Why,  I  have  had 
nothing  real  to  do  since  October !  And  I  like  it — I 
like  to  feel  that  I  am  useful.  It  takes  the  loneliness 
away.  I  can  do  something,  perhaps,  to  ease  the 
child  a  little.  You  see,  I  am  used  to  nursing — I 
shall  know  exactly  what  to  do.  They  are  much  the 
same — old  men  and  children.  Please  let  me  stay ! 
I — am  so  very  fond  of  little  girls  !" 

Towards  midnight.  Vera  left  her  sleep  and  broke 
into  bitter  moanings.  There  was  no  longer  any 
doubt  as  to  the  grave  nature  of  her  malady.  As  the 
Christmas  bells  began,  Constance  made  up  the  fire, 
set  about  the  heating  of  blankets,  the  boiling  of 
water,  and  entered  upon  a  night  of  struggle  and 
suspense. 

Helen  had  gone  out,  in  search  of  a  doctor.  She 
was  alone  with  the  three  mighty  forces  which  dis- 
puted dominion  over  her  life. 

There  was  first  the  hidden  Cup.  It  reigned  in 
its  austere  silence,  sequestered  from  the  troubled 
plane  of  human  endeavour,  surveying  it.  It  gave 
her  no  help.  Contrasted  with  the  actual  griefs,  the 
harsh  problems  of  life  and  death  which  she  felt 
clamorous  about  her,  it  seemed  unreal,  an  incredible 
thing. 

There  was  the  child  in  her  arms,  appealing  at  this 
moment  to  all  that  she  had  of  responsibility  and 
protectiveness,  of  simple  natural  love. 
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There  was  the  Watcher  in  her  mind,  vividly  con- 
scious of  an  approaching  crisis.  He  sought,  it  was 
clear,  to  govern  her  weakness,  to  save  her  from  the 
worst  consequences  of  ideals  which  he  found  quixotic, 
even  insane.  His  attitude  was  marked  by  an  affec- 
tionate vigilance :  he  was  like  a  kindly  guardian, 
determined  on  the  social  salvation  of  some  young 
bewildered  creature,  who  is  ready,  in  spite  of 
prudent  counsels,  to  sacrifice  its  happiness  to  some 
wild  notion  of  honour  or  of  truth. 

All  his  supersensual  powers  of  discernment  con- 
centrated now  upon  her  service,  he  perceived  in  Vera 
the  one  tangible  obstacle  to  that  full  and  pleasant 
life  which  she  desired  and  he  would  help  her  to 
attain.  He  saw  her  chance  at  hand  :  his  chance  to 
act  for  her,  to  straighten  the  tangle  of  her  life.  That 
incomprehensible  past  which  militated,  as  it  seemed, 
in  this  mad  world  against  all  pleasurable  intercourse, 
could  be  shut  down,  annihilated  by  the  friendly  hand 
of  death. 

The  child  was  desperately  ill.  The  Watcher,  for 
whom  physical  symptoms  had  no  meaning,  yet  dis- 
cerned unerringly  the  loosening  of  the  ties  which 
bound  her  little  spirit  to  the  dust.  As  a  life  she  was 
without  value  :  ugly,  evil,  an  abortive  thing.  He  felt 
that  it  was  reasonable — clearly  implicit  in  the  Will — 
that  the  imperfect  should  be  swept  from  this  teeming 
world  in  order  that  the  perfect  might  have  air  and 
food  and  space.  The  Watcher  was  unaware  of  any 
reason  why  the  principles  of  natural  selection  should 
be  applied  in  the  jungle  and  neglected  in  the 
home. 

Eye  to  eye  with  him,  Constance  saw  it  too :  her 
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freedom,  the  disappearance  of  many  embarrassments, 
social  and  financial ;  of  the  dreary  and  difficult  future 
from  which  there  was  no  other  escape.  Then,  the 
emergence  of  new  opportunities,  a  fresh  lease  of  that 
life — those  chances  of  free  action — which  she  loved. 
She  saw  the  kaleidoscope  abruptly  shaken,  and  new 
and  glittering  pictures  made,  with  this  one  bit  of 
ugly  glass  eliminated  from  the  scheme. 

Then  she  realized  with  horror  the  prospect  which 
she  had  been  contemplating  so  calmly  :  the  prospect 
of  her  child's  death.  She  could  not  help  but  con- 
template its  possibility :  for  the  Watcher,  with 
authority,  held  this  picture  perpetually  before  her 
mind. 

He  said  to  her,  **  Why  be  disturbed  ?  All  is  well. 
Death  is  acting  in  your  interest.  You  do  not  love 
the  child." 

"  No,"  she  replied,  "  I  don't :  but  I  want  to.  If 
only  I  could !" 

"  Then,  since  you  do  not  love,  where  is  your 
reason  for  clutching  ?  Why  keep  and  cherish  that 
which  you  do  not  even  need  ?  In  this,  you  are  more 
foolish  than  your  fellow-creatures.  Surely  it  were 
best  to  let  her  go  ?" 

"  I  cannot.  You  do  not  understand.  Death  is 
the  one  thing  in  which  we  may  never  acquiesce. 
We  are  bound  to  fight  it :  keep  it  at  bay.  Human 
life  is  sacred." 

"  How  absurd  your  illusions  are !"  said  the 
Watcher.  "  Human  life  ?  What  do  you  mean 
by  life  ?  The  crawling  dust  ?  Is  this  sacred  ?  If 
you  mean  the  spirit  which  it  imprisons,  that  cannot 
die ;  it  can  only  emigrate.     And  what  is  the  differ- 
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ence  between  one  side  of  the  veil  and  the  other  ? 
They  are  both  in  the  Idea." 

She  answered,  "  Perhaps  that  may  be  true — I  do 
not  know.  But  I  must  go  on  :  must  keep  her  as 
long  as  I  can.  She  is  a  bit  of  life — my  bit  of  life — 
given  into  my  care.  I've  got  to  save  her.  I  know 
it  is  unreasonable,  but  I  must." 

,  "  Even  as  a  life,  she  is  not  worth  saving.  She  is 
twisted,  imperfect :  she  will  never  grow,  never  be 
beautiful,  never  transmit  the  Idea." 

It  was  true  :  she  knew  it. 

**  Where  then,"  he  said,  "  is  the  value  of  this  dis- 
torted thing  ?  Of  its  little  scamper  through  the 
dream  ?" 

"  It  must  have  a  value,  somehow,  somewhere. 
Each  of  us  counts." 

"  How  convinced  you  are  of  your  importance ! 
Yet  each  one  of  you — at  a  touch,  an  accident — may 
crumble  to  the  dust.  And  another  soul  will  come, 
snatch  your  dust  for  its  clothing,  linger  a  little  while, 
and  then  away.  This  is  your  destiny :  so,  why  not 
accelerate  the  process,  help  the  Will  ?  Imperfect, 
misbegotten  things  embarrass  life — confuse  it.  Surely 
it  were  best  to  expel  them  from  the  dream  ?" 

She  answered,  "  Perhaps  :  but  I  can't  have  a  hand 
in  it,  I  must  not  interfere.  I  may  bring  forth,  but  I 
dare  not  undertake  to  destroy :  to  permit  a  destruc- 
tion that  I  can  by  any  possibility  prevent.  That  is 
beyond  my  province — and  life's.  We  can  only 
hand  on." 

He  disdained  to  answer  her.  His  will,  as  she  felt, 
was  already  active  in  this  matter.  Even  whilst  he 
disputed  with  her,  he  was  pressing  the  child's  spirit 
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from  existence  :  forcing  it  as  it  were  into  the  shadowy 
dimension  beyond  the  confines  of  the  dream.  It  \ 
came  to  this  :  if  she  were  passive,  Vera  would  die. 
She  had  but  to  acquiesce,  and  the  issue  was  already ' 
decided.  If  she  would  save  her,  it  could  only  be  at 
the  sword's  point ;  all  her  will,  all  her  strength,  in- 
fecting that  little  feeble  body  and  fighting  in  it  and 
for  it  against  the  oblique  charity  of  her  friend. 

She  was  appalled  by  the  strength  which  he 
brought  to  bear  on  her  defences.  At  his  coming,  he 
had  desired  nothing  but  an  extension  of  his  own 
powers,  an  appeasement  of  his  own  curiosity.  These 
she  could  meet  on  their  own  level,  combat  if  she 
chose.  Then,  vaguely,  he  had  shifted  his  centre  of 
interest.  Her  comfort,  her  joy  had  been  objects  at 
least  of  sympathy,  if  not  of  care.  These  he  had  dis- 
cussed, desired,  but  could  hardly  influence.  Now, 
suddenly,  he  saw  action  ahead  of  him.  He  intended 
a  definite  outcome  of  the  situation  in  which  they 
were  placed :  and  she  was  face  to  face  with  the 
strength  of  an  immortal  spirit  which  has  at  last 
found  something  to  serve  and  to  love. 

He  said  to  her  incessantly,  "  Leave  it  to  me !  Let 
me  have  my  way.  Be  passive,  and  I  will  direct 
your  life.  Let  the  child  die !  Let  her  be  pressed 
from  the  dream  !  She  impedes  you.  It  is  better 
that  she  should  go.  Then,  you  will  be  free  to  make 
links  with  the  other  little  creatures,  to  reconstruct 
existence  as  you  choose.  This  also  in  the  light  of  the 
Idea  is  but  foolishness  :  nevertheless,  since  it  is  that 
which  you  have  chosen  you  shall  have  it.  But  you 
must — you  shall — be  thorough,  fulfil  the  essentials  of 
your  dream." 
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She  listened,  bewildered.  Vera  moved,  sobbed  a 
little,  and  whispered,  "Tanta,  I'se  very  badly  hurt 
in  my  inside." 

She  turned  to  the  child,  seeking  vainly  and 
desperately  to  mitigate  her  pain.  She  wanted  to  do 
it — had  to — and  the  human  act  of  ministration  at 
once  drove  the  inhuman  influence  away. 

Vera's  mouth  was  drawn  down  in  the  sad  grimace 
of  anguish.  She  whimpered,  feebly,  each  time  that 
she  tried  to  breathe.  Her  knees  were  drawn  up 
under  her  flannelette  nightgown,  making  queer  angles 
beneath  its  shabby  folds.  It  was  disease  in  its  most 
macabre,  least  lovely  aspect :  violently  intrusive, 
deliberately  grotesque.  There  was  nothing  poetic ; 
nothing  to  relieve  the  ugliness  of  this  ill-staged 
encounter  with  death. 

■  But  Constance  perceived  no  squalor  in  the  picture. 
She  was  concentrated  upon  the  duel  which  she  was 
so  suddenly  compelled  to  fight.  She  forgot  the  intense 
fatigue  of  a  body  which  had  been  employed  in  arduous 
labour  for  very  many  hours :  forgot  the  hesitations  and 
confusions  of  a  spirit  which  was  called  to  save,  at  all 
costs,  the  one  impediment  to  its  own  liberty  and 
ease.  She  was  there,  confronted  by  a  human  need. 
She  met  it.  Strength  arose  in  her,  she  knew  not 
whence,  to  fight  for  this  dreadful  little  life.  As  she 
worked,  the. inward  voice  spoke  words  of  encourage- 
ment. She  hardly  heard  them :  as  soldiers  in  the 
ecstasy  of  battle  are  unconscious  of  the  commands 
which  they  obey. 

But  in  the  midst  of  her  labours — the  wringing  out 
of  fomentations,  the  arranging  of  pillows  to  keep  the 
weight  of  blankets  from  Vera's  tortured  little  frame 
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— she  became  aware  presently  of  a  change  in  the 
room,  in  the  air  of  it.  These  determined  acts  of 
menial  service  had,  as  it  seemed,  introduced  her 
automatically  to  a  new  dimension,  where  she  found 
her  senses  to  be  adjusted  to  the  rhythm  of  a  more 
extended  life.  On  this  suddenly-revealed  plane  of 
being,  all  the  old  objects  of  her  perception  had  their 
place :  but  they  were  no  longer  quite  natural,  quite 
earthly.  The  walls  and  furniture,  the  hasty  litter  of 
bath  and  kettle,  towels,  pillows,  rugs — the  fire,  which 
burned  like  an  ardent  vision  in  the  unsubstantial 
grate — were  thin,  strange,  and  shadowy  :  yet  the  life 
which  they  decked  seemed  profoundly,  amazingly  real. 

As  once  before,  in  the  adventure  of  the  Tree, 
she  had  penetrated  appearance :  and  stood  suddenly 
surrounded  by  truths.  These  truths,  she  observed, 
were  sparsely  distributed.  They  were  four  in 
number:  herself  and  Vera,  the  Watcher  and  the 
Graal.  These  things  hung,  actual,  in  the  Abyss  of 
Being  :  they  were  at  once  veiled  and  supported  by 
the  webby  matter  of  the  dream,  which  shook  and 
trembled  incessantly  about  them.  The  misty  earth, 
the  papery  houses,  the  shrine  and  the  hearth  ;  these 
were  there  only  that  they  might  demonstrate  or  con- 
ceal the  thing  which  mattered — the  choice  which  she 
must  now  make,  the  adjustment  of  her  soul,  her  im- 
mortal reality,  to  the  three  companions  who  went 
with  her  on  the  way. 

Suddenly,  the  will  of  the  Watcher  was  upon  her 
again  fiercely.  He  put  the  thing  before  her  with 
remorseless  logic,  saying,  "  Since  appearance,  move- 
ment, change,  the  life  and  death  of  the  body  are  but 
illusion,  why  fight  to  avert  the  meaningless  but  in- 
18 
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evitable  sequence  of  things  ?  Check  this  absurd 
impulse  whilst  yet  there  is  time.  Let  be.  Do  not 
take  sides :  do  not  trouble.  Can  you  not  trust  me  to 
create  for  you  a  happy  dream  ?" 

That  terrible    fatigue  which    is   the    mother    of 

fatalism  was  creeping  over  her.     She  had  done  what 

she  could.     Vera  dozed  now  amongst  her  pillows. 

Constance's  hands  were  idle ;  her  tired  brain  at  the 

mercy  of   her    friend.     It   would    be    a    desperate 

business,  as  she  saw,  this  battle :  a  battle  in  which 

she  must  meet  and  conquer  the  insidious  counsel  as 

well  as  the  assertive  will. 

^    Where,  she  wondered,  were  the  light  and  strength 

'  which  the  Cup  might  have  shed  upon  her  in  this 

crisis  ?     What  was  it  in  her  heart  which  blinded  her 

now  to  that  pure  radiance,  shut  her  ears  to  the  cry 

\of  that  love  ? 

But  she  knew,  even  whilst  she  complained — cried 
— prayed  for  succour,  the  reason  of  her  loneliness. 
This  was  her  hour,  and  she  must  meet  it  alone.  She 
had  been  flung,  as  it  were,  into  the  crucible  :  the  fire 
and  the  water  must  do  their  work.  Her  will  must 
stand  free,  unswayed,  between  good  and  evil,  and 
make  its  choice.  The  evil  voice,  disguised  as 
friendship,  cried  in  her  ears.  The  divine  voice  was 
silent.  It  waited  to  pronounce  judgment  on  the 
issue  of  the  day. 

Yet  she  was  not  wholly  solitary.     She  had  at  her 
hand  an   auxiliary :   the   strongest   of  auxiliaries — 
,  a  weak  thing  for  which  she  must  fight.     She  and 
/  Vera  stood  together  in  this  struggle.     It  was  im- 
possible to  separate  their  interests.      She  saw  it : 
saw  them  side  by  side,  two   human   souls,   poised 
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amongst  the  powers  of  the  air.  She  forgot  the 
combat,  forgot  her  own  power  of  choice.  Her  whole 
consciousness,  her  whole  will,  was  merged  in  that  of 
the  child,  which  stood  at  the  very  boundary  of  life 
and  death.  This  was  a  mother's  business :  the 
moment  of  encounter,  perhaps,  for  which  that 
mother  had  been  made.  Constance,  at  this  hour, 
forgot  all  else.  She  did  not  want  heaven  or  earth ; 
life  or  love.  She  was  gone  :  she  was  not  there  :  she 
ceased  to  count.  The  floods  burst.  Love — divine , 
love — the  selfless  passion  for  imperfect  things,  came 
on  her.  She  perceived  herself  to  be  greatly  blest  in 
suffering,  struggling  for  this.  To  give  oneself  for 
the  unworthy  :  that,  in  this  world  of  infinite  grada- 
tions, was  the  only  thing  worth  doing.  Was  it  not 
the  very  pivot  of  creation  ;  the  Secret  of  the  Graal  ? 

Mysteriously,  she  found  herself  initiated  into  its 
fraternity  :  sharing,  from  far  off,  in  that  ecstasy  of 
pain.  Measured  by  this  standard,  her  wretched 
little  sacrifice,  her  baby  struggles,  seemed  con- 
temptible :  but  its  light  fell  on  them,  helped  them, 
lent  them  its  own  splendour.  It  gave  them,  as  it 
were,  a  consecration.  This  circumstance  did  not 
make  her  happy ;  did  nothing  to  smooth  the  path 
that  she  must  tread.  She  did  not  want  that :  asked 
for  no  personal  reward.  She  was  on  the  right  side 
in  this  eternal  battle.  She  knew  it,  and  it  was 
enough. 

She  understood  now  why  all  knightliness,  all 
honour — the  pure  quest  of  perfection — had  ever 
centred  in  the  Graal.  She  seized,  adored  and 
acknowledged  it  as  the  only  thing  that  mattered : 
the  folly,  the  quixotry,  the  humanity  of  the  Cross. 
18—2 
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Its  transcendent  chivalry,  its  joy  in  anguish,  shamed 
her.  In  her  own  quixotic  fight  with  death  for  the 
useless  life  which  would  but  spoil  her  own,  she  drew 
near  it :  and  there  found  her  lost  maternity,  her 
I  selfless  love. 

The  sun  rose,  hard  and  frosty,  upon  Christmas 
Day.  Its  rays  pierced,  red  and  level,  between  the 
houses,  and  lit  the  chill  streets,  where  the  lamps  of 
the  night  offered  to  it  the  faint  and  evil  opposition 
of  artificial  things.  It  shone  into  Constance's  room, 
where  there  were  no  visible  preparations  for  the 
honouring  of  the  feast. 

The  doctor  had  come  and  gone,  leaving  a  verdict 
which  obliterated  all  memory  of  times  and  seasons. 
Suspense  was  in  the  air.  Vera's  state  was  declared 
to  be  critical.  The  very  forces  of  disease,  it  seemed, 
were  on  the  side  of  the  Watcher :  works  must  be 
joined  to  faith  if  she  were  to  be  saved.  Already  the 
faint  scent  of  drugs,  the  piteous  make-shifts  of  a 
nursing  which  is  conducted  of  necessity  on  the  most 
frugal  plan,  had  made  their  invasion.  The  place 
was  littered  with  evidences  of  the  battle  of  the 
night. 

Yet  even  here,  in  this  unlikely  corner,  upon  this 
shabby  stage,  the  Crib  was  set,  the  birth  of  love  was 
honoured.  The  light  of  the  Cup  shone  now,  white 
and  ardent,  on  a  lodging  which  had  become  a  shrine : 
wherein,  under  an  image,  the  essence  of  its  worship 
was  preserved.  It  was  companioned  by  that  antique 
symbol  of  inca  mate  divinity :  a  weary,  selfless 
mother  wholly  concentrated  on  the  well-being  of  her 
^  child. 
.    But  as  she  brooded  over  her  daughter,  tended  her, 
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Constance  knew  that  she  had  but  entered  on  the 
first  phases  of  a  relentless  struggle.  Something, 
indeed,  she  had  conquered.  Once  for  all,  she  had^, 
dismantled  the  hard  citadel  of  self.  But  the  Watcher 
was  not  defeated.  He  remained  at  large,  very 
active.  He  did  not  submit  to  her  decision  :  he  com- 
bated it  still.  In  the  spirit  of  that  civilization 
which  exterminates  savage  tribes  for  their  own  good, 
he  declared  war — the  war  of  the  wisest — on  his 
friend. 

In  the  cold  street  a  belated  singer,  dragging  his 
way  back  towards  the  grateful  paganism  of  home, 
hurled  at  the  irresponsive  houses  the  first  stanza  of 
a  Christmas  hymn. 

"  Christians,  awake  !  salute  the  happy  morn 
Whereon  the  Saviour  of  the  world  was  born; 
Rise  to  adore  the  Mystery  of  Love/' 

**  Dear  me !  I  did  not  know  they  understood  it," 
said  the  Watcher. 


CHAPTER  XXI 

THE    HELPERS   OF   THE    HOLY  SOULS 

*'  Intra vi,  et  vidi  qualicunque  oculo  animse  meae,  supra 
eundem  oculum  animae  meae,  supra  mentem  meam, 
lucem  domini  incommutabilem :  .  .  .  Qui  novit  veri- 
tatem,  novit  earn,  et  qui  novit  earn,  novit  aeternitatem. 
Charitas  novit  earn. — Augustini  Confessionum,  VII.  lo. 

THE  New  Year  was  come.  Vera's  sickness  had 
lasted  for  nearly  ten  days  :  with  fluctuations  of 
hope,  with  sinkings  and  rallyings,  as  the  silent  battle 
for  her  life  went  on.  Her  mother's  strength  was 
poured  out  in  this  struggle,  as  if  in  the  travail  of  a 
new  and  more  terrible  birth. 

The  snowy  weather  had  left  them  ;  and  a  dark  fog 
brooded  all  day  in  the  streets.  It  invaded  the  house, 
adding  to  the  difficulties  of  the  nurses  and  to  the 
misery  of  the  sick  child,  struggling  for  breath.  Con- 
stance, whose  weary  mind  was  at  the  point  in  which 
any  superstition  seems  more  natural  than  reason 
itself,  was  almost  prepared  to  see  in  this  some  new 
machination  of  the  Watcher,  whose  malignant  love 
still  sought  to  free  her  from  the  life-giving  chains  to 
which  she  clung. 

She  was  tired,  sick  at  heart,  desperately  anxious. 
All  that  she  cared  for  now  was  the  saving  of  her 

278 
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child,  living  for  her :  yet  she  doubted  whether  her 
vitality — though  she  gave  it  to  the  uttermost — 
would  avail  against  the  terrible  strength  of  the 
Watcher,  who  never  tired,  never  wavered  from  his 
attack.  She  wanted  to  save  that  vitality  too  :  that 
she  might  devote  it  to  Vera's  service,  to  her  educa- 
tion, her  happiness,  her  career.  Every  atom  of  the 
child's  body,  every  movement  of  her  evil  little  mind, 
was  precious  to  her.  Both,  she  was  determined, 
should  reach  such  perfection  as  she  was  able  to  give. 

But  life,  whose  resources,  whose  kindness,  she 
needed  so  greatly  at  this  moment,  seemed  inclined 
to  an  increasing  hardness,  an  enmity  even.  It  was 
not  for  nothing,  as  she  saw,  that  she  had  made  her 
home  into  the  sanctuary  of  the  Graal.  Upon  every 
aspect  of  existence  it  imposed  its  difficult  interpre- 
tation :  dominated  the  future  no  less  than  the  present. 
The  forces  of  the  world  were  set  angrily  against  it. 
It  turned  to  them  an  implacable  face ;  and  demanded 
the  same  loyalty  in  its  friends. 

It  was  a  stern  nurse.  True  to  the  tradition  of 
chivalry,  it  inculcated  the  great  and  military  virtues, 
valour  as  well  as  love  ;  crying  Cibus  sum  grandium  : 
cresce,  et  manducabis  me.  She  was  reminded  of  a 
cathedral  of  old  France,  visited  in  the  happy  days 
of  her  ignorance.  There,  as  she  remembered,  in  a 
porch  that  was  the  very  picture-book  of  faith,  St. 
George  and  St.  Martin  stood  sentinel  on  each  side 
of  the  great  entrance :  as  if  to  assure  intending 
initiates  of  the  Ineffable  that  only  by  courage  and 
charity  could  they  attain  to  the  mysteries  within. 

As  she  sat  in  the  foggy  room,  by  Vera's  bedside, 
watching  the  clock  for  the  moment  at  which  tem- 
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perature  should  be  taken  and  medicine  given,  she 
reviewed  the  difficulties,  the  problems,  the  changes, 
which  had  flowed  from  its  custody. 

Her  friends  were  gone :  all  but  Helen,  in  whom 
disclosure  of  the  truth  had  but  awakened  a  deeper 
sympathy,  an  almost  envious  love,  which  enfolded 
mother  and  child  together  in  its  embrace. 

Her  work,  she  knew,  would  go.  Mr.  John  had 
not  as  yet  taken  action  in  the  matter :  but  Miss 
Tyrrel's  frank  and  abrupt  disclosure  of  her  mother- 
hood had  shocked  him.  He  could  not  decide  upon 
the  right  way  to  take  it.  Her  enforced  absence 
during  the  child's  illness  had  kept  the  matter  in  the 
foreground  of  his  consciousness :  and  shown  him,  at 
the  same  time,  the  extent  to  which  he  relied  upon 
her  services.  One  may  be  sorry  for  Mr.  John  at 
this  juncture.  He  disliked  the  sudden  necessity  for 
managing  his  own  affairs,  and  naturally  extended  to 
its  cause  his  general  sensations  of  resentment.  He 
wished  very  heartily  that  the  subject  had  never  been 
mentioned  to  him.  Miss  Tyrrel's  behaviour  had 
been  tactless :  he  hated  decisions,  and  this  indis- 
creet and  unnecessary  confession  had  thrust  on  him 
a  forced  option  of  singular  difficulty.  She  was  an 
excellent  manager,  and  very  cheap.  But  Mr.  John 
knew  that  the  sums  which  are  saved  in  salaries  are 
often  paid  for  heavily  in  reputation  :  and  Constance 
was  left  in  little  doubt  as  to  the  course  which  he 
would  finally  adopt.  "  With  our  large  school  and 
theological  connection,"  he  said,  **  we  are  obliged 
to  be  so  very  particular." 

The  Watcher  observed,  "  You  see — you  see  !  Oh, 
very  foolish  child !  what  is  the  use  of  being  honest 
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—of  being  true  to  the  thing  that  you  call  life — when 
life  itself  is  inimical,  and  the  other  creatures  will  not 
understand  ?" 

Loneliness  and  poverty,  then,  she  saw  clearly  for 
the  future.  She  did  not  flinch  before  them.  She 
only  wished  that  she  had  greater  strength  for  their 
encounter:  that  some  limit  might  be  set  to  the 
dreadful  and  growing  fatigue  which  dimmed  her 
energies  and  narrowed  her  outlook  upon  life. 

Small  things  also  conspired  to  hurt  her ;  to  pull 
at  her  powers  of  endurance.  Not  least  amongst 
them  had  been  Andrew's  intolerable  kindness.  He 
had  heard  from  Mrs.  Reed  of  Vera's  sickness :  and 
his  persistent  and  extravagant  gifts  of  invalid  luxuries 
which  she  dared  not  refuse,  had  at  least  made  pos- 
sible the  child's  ultimate  recovery.  That  she  should 
owe  it  to  him,  this  longed  for  and  ruinous  event, 
was  an  irony  which  she  found  very  hard  to  bear. 

As  she  sat  by  the  bed,  therefore,  she  considered 
all  these  matters  :  and,  peering  into  the  dimness 
ahead  of  her,  wondered  what  would  be  the  outcome 
of  the  fight.  She  looked  to  it  with  zest,  whatever 
it  might  be :  for  now  her  old  love  of  life  had  received 
a  stimulus  which  it  had  never  known  before.  She 
was  bound  to  the  earth — bound  to  the  chariot  of  the 
years — by  the  blessed  link  of  sacrifice.  Vera  needed 
her :  would  monopolize  in  the  future  her  time,  her 
strength,  her  love.     She  was  very  glad. 

About  two  o'clock,  Helen  came  in.  She  now 
replaced  Constance  at  Lambton's  for  a  few  hours 
every  day ;  and  called  at  her  lodgings  at  lunch-time 
to  see  whether  anything  was  wanted  for  the  child. 

She  said,  "  You  are  looking  very  white  and  seedy 
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to-day,  Con.  The  strain  is  beginning  to  tell. 
Hadn't  you  better  go  out  and  get  some  air?  The 
fog  is  so  thick  this  afternoon  that  shopping  is  at  a 
standstill :  so  I  need  not  go  back  just  yet.  But  it 
is  not  dangerous :  and,  after  all,  anything  is  better 
than  a  sick-room  atmosphere  when  one  is  feeling 
over-tired." 

Constance  answered  gratefully,  *'  I  should  like  to 
go  for  a  little  run  !  And  there's  a  new  prescription, 
which  must  be  made  up  this  afternoon.  She  has 
the  first  dose  at  five.  I  might  take  it  as  I  go,  and 
then  call  for  it  later  on  and  bring  it  in." 

She  felt  a  sudden  longing  for  space  and  silence, 
for  some  release  from  that  inward  struggle  which 
was  but  exacerbated  by  the  presence  of  the  child. 
She  put  on  her  things  quickly,  and  fled  out  into  the 
street :  not  trusting  herself  to  look  back  at  Vera's 
thin  and  wasted  body,  flat  on  the  mattress,  the 
cropped  head  which  tried  feebly  to  raise  itself,  the 
heavy  eyes  which  followed  her  as  she  moved  towards 
the  door. 

The  child  broke  into  a  wailing  cry  when  she  saw 
herself  about  to  be  forsaken. 

"  Tanta !  don't  go.  I  wants  you.  Wants  a 
shook-up  pillow,  and  a  fairy  tale  of  giants.  Wants 
to  be  fedded  with  a  little  silver  spoon  !" 

Helen  said,  "  Darling,  I'll  tell  you  tales  and  feed 
you.  I  will  get  you  everything  you  want.  Tanta's 
going  for  a  little  walk,  but  I  shall  stay  with  you  all 
the  time." 

But  Vera  whimpered  fretfully,  "  You  isn't  Tanta. 
Wants  her.     Other  peoples  is  no  good." 

Constance   took   with    her   that  imperative   cry : 
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holding  it  tightly,  savouring  it,  turning  it  in  her 
mind.  It  warmed  her  towards  existence ;  gave  her 
new  strength. 

She  descended  the  stairs,  and  went  out  into  the 
roadway.  The  fog  surged  up  before  her,  yellow  and 
impenetrable.  It  wrapped  all  things  in  the  soft 
folds  of  its  mantle.  At  first  she  was  blinded  by  it : 
but  after  a  moment  of  careful  staring,  she  saw  the 
high  dim  cliff  of  a  house  against  the  tawny  sky, 
and  then  a  spectral  cab  that  went  slowly  past  her. 
The  man  drove  with  one  hand,  and  with  the  other 
slapped  his  chest ;  for  a  little  wind  blew  from  the 
east,  and  it  was  bitter  cold.  She  walked  a  few  steps 
towards  a  radiant  haze  which  shone  very  softly  in 
the  distance.  Presently  she  discovered  it  to  be  the 
fish-shop  at  the  corner,  which  was  lit  with  a  bluish 
splendour  by  its  great  electric  lamps.  It  seemed  full 
of  jewelled  things :  mackerel,  like  little  peacocks  of 
the  sea,  glittering  upon  the  slab,  and  the  triumphant 
rose-colour  of  the  mullet,  and  many  little  elfish  silver 
creatures  which  caught  and  threw  back  the  lovely 
broken  light.  The  mysterious  beauty  of  the  world, 
all  the  strange  shapes  of  it,  the  incredible,  exquisite 
detail  ever  apt  to  break  on  one's  vision  from  such  a 
corner  as  this,  seized  her,  and  aroused  in  her  a 
sudden  agony  of  love.  She  perceived  in  herself  a 
new  and  abnormal  sensitiveness  to  this  divine  play 
of  light  and  colour  :  a  wild  desire  to  hold  it  tightly, 
a  wild  strange  fear  lest  it  should  be  snatched  away. 

But  it  could  not  be  snatched  away.  This,  at  any 
rate,  was  hers :  none  could  deprive  her  of  it.  The 
body  and  the  heart  might  go  hungry,  but  the  eye 
could  never  be  starved.     How  she  loved  the  world  1 
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The  adorableness  of  it — its  intimacy — came  home  to 
her,  after  ten  days  of  concentration  on  the  battle 
with  disease.  Its  dust  and  hers  were  of  the  same 
company.  In  loving  it,  she  loved  her  own  people : 
her  nearest  kin. 

Then  she  remembered  that,  after  all,  she  was  but 
the  foster  sister  of  the  pretty  things  she  worshipped. 
She  had  been  put  to  nurse,  as  it  were,  amongst 
them :  but  some  time  she  would  shed  her  dust  and 
go  away.  The  thought  of  death  smote  her  with  a 
sharp  pain,  and  left  behind  it  a  sickening  sense  of 
fear.  Her  life,  even  in  the  greyest  days,  had 
possessed  that  quality  of  organic  completeness  which 
prevents  the  idea  of  one's  own  death  from  being 
more  than  a  polite  assent  to  a  proposition  which  is 
universally  received.  Now,  she  knew  not  why,  she 
thought  of  it  as  an  actual,  personal  process :  a 
strange  circumstance,  for  in  spite  of  hardship  ahead 
of  her,  her  zest  for  life  had  never  been  greater  than 
at  this  hour. 

The  Watcher  seized  on  the  horrid  thought,  and 
forced  it  again  and  again  upon  her  mind,  saying  to 
her,  **  Sometimes  in  the  battle  it  happens  that  fool- 
hardy warriors  are  killed.  Then,  they  must  forsake 
the  lovely  world,  and  all  the  excitements  of  the 
dream." 

He  did  not  frighten  her:  it  was  so  obviously 
implicit  in  the  very  scheme  of  things  that  she  should 
live. 

She  came  to  the  cash-chemist's :  gave  in  her 
prescription,  and  then  turned  to  continue  her  walk. 
But  the  fog  had  thickened :  it  closed  about  her, 
brown  and  heavy.    The  effort  that  she  had  made 
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the  driving  of  her  weary  limbs  in  quest  of  air, 
seemed  but  a  foolish  travail,  when  this  was  all  the 
air  to  be  obtained.  She  hesitated.  She  might  wait 
in  the  shop  for  the  preparation  of  her  medicine,  then 
go  home :  but  the  atmosphere  of  drugs,  the  odd  and 
aromatic  smells,  were,  at  the  moment,  hardly  to  her 
taste.  In  spite  of  smarting  eyes  and  difficult  breath, 
she  walked  a  little  way,  vaguely.  Then  a  thicker 
wave  of  fog  settled  upon  the  streets,  and  she  decided 
that  it  were  better  to  turn  backwards  after  all.  The 
possibility  of  losing  her  way  had  suddenly  occurred 
to  her :  and  the  awful  consequences  for  the  sick  child 
who  waited  for  the  medicine  at  home. 

She  turned,  as  she  supposed,  completely  round; 
began  with  assurance  to  retrace  her  steps.  But  in 
a  moment,  her  foot  felt  the  kerb ;  she  came  with  a 
jolt  into  the  gutter-way,  and  was  on  the  roughly 
macadamized  surface  of  the  road,  possessed  by  the 
absurd  but  fear-inducing  sense  of  being  irretrievably 
lost.  The  soft  silence  of  the  fog  was  all  about  her, 
and  converted  the  narrow  street  into  a  limitless 
desert.  She  walked  on.  All  her  idea  of  direction 
had  vanished :  and  it  was  only  after  a  period  which 
seemed  very  long  that  she  felt  another  kerb-stone 
rising  against  her  foot,  and  was  upon  the  pavement 
again. 

She  edged  from  the  roadway,  slowly  and  carefully ; 
till  she  came,  with  sensations  of  shock,  on  the  wall 
of  a  house.  When  she  had  crept  by  it  for  a  little 
way,  an  edgeless  and  colourless  figure  appeared  in 
the  mist :  another  woman,  who  also  as  it  seemed 
was  hugging  the  friendly  wall.  They  proceeded  side 
by  side  for  a  short  time  :  and  presently  the  wall  was 
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broken  by  a  door.  The  woman  stopped  there,  rang 
a  bell,  and  said  to  Constance,  "There  will  not  be 
many  here  to-day !"  Perhaps  because  Miss  Tyrrel 
did  not  answer  her,  she  added,  "  We  are  not  really 
very  late." 

The  door  opened  a  little  way  of  itself  and  stood 
ajar.  The  lady  pushed  it  wide  open  :  entered :  and 
held  it,  that  her  companion  might  pass.  Because 
she  was  lost  and  very  tired,  because  of  the  thickness 
of  the  fog,  and  her  longing  for  some  place  of  refuge 
where  she  might  at  least  be  still,  Constance  went  in. 
She  was  blinded  and  stifled :  wanted  breathing 
space.  The  other  woman  preceded  her:  and  she 
followed,  up  a  flight  of  stairs  and  then  through 
another  door. 

Behind  it  she  found,  as  she  had  vaguely  expected, 
a  small  and  perfumed  chapel.  The  fog,  shrouding 
the  electric  lamps,  filled  it  with  a  hazy  golden  light. 
Upon  the  simple  altar  were  twelve  candles  :  twelve 
misty  flames,  like  globes  of  dim  fire.  A  few  ladies 
knelt  at  the  chairs  in  the  centre  aisle. 

No  priest  was  present :  but  in  the  plain  choir-stalls 
which  lined  the  little  nave,  there  were  perhaps 
a  dozen  women.  They  looked  somewhat  like 
/  Quakeresses  of  the  old  school,  before  chocolate 
brought  smartness  in  its  train :  somewhat  like 
respectable  French  women  of  the  bourgeoisie, 
brought  from  the  recesses  of  a  somnolent  pro- 
vincial town.  They  wore  black  woollen  dresses,  with 
little  capes  fastened  upon  the  breast ;  and  large 
old-fashioned  bonnets  which  covered  the  hair  and 
were  tied  beneath  the  chin,  surrounding  the  face 
with  an  upstanding  black  ruche.     Incurably  humble 
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and  demure,  she  judged  them  :  full  of  kindness,  but 
without  initiative. 

As  she  seated  herself  upon  a  chair  near  the  door, 
one  of  these  quaint  and  gentle  persons — evidently 
prosecuting  some  ritual  already  begun — cried  in  a 
thin  pure  voice,  with  a  wailing  cadence  hardly  of 
this  world,  *'  Hei  mihi,  Domine  /"  and  the  other  voices 
responded  in  the  far-off  accents  of  a  selfless  and 
delicate  lamentation,  which  even  in  its  grief  still 
remembered  the  language  of  hope,  *Mi  Dominum, 
cum  tribularer,  clamavi  :  et  exaudivit  me." 

"  When  I  was  in  trouble,  I  called  upon  the  Lord  : 
and  He  heard  me!"  What  a  strange  statement, 
made  with  an  air  of  utter  conviction  by  these 
sequestered  and  unearthly  women,  living,  unsuspected, 
behind  walls  which  fringed  a  busy  London  street ! 
Were  they,  she  wondered,  speaking  for  themselves : 
and  what  was  the  intention  of  the  ceremony  on 
which  she  had  chanced  ? 

At  the  ending  of  the  psalm,  the  note  changed. 
The  high  clear  voice  which  had  chanted  the  antiphon 
cried  suddenly  and  fervently,  "  Requiem  cEternam  dona 
eis  Domine  /"  and  its  companion  voices  answered,  "  Et 
lux  perpetua  luceat  eis."  Then  another  psalm,  and 
another,  and  always  at  the  end  of  each  that  same 
bitter  and  imploring  cry. 

She  began  to  understand  it.     She  had  come  upon 
one  of  those  places,  scattered  throughout  Christen- .\ 
dom,  where  the  Ritual  of  the  Dead  is  ceaselessly  | 
performed.     The  Church,  by  these  delegates  of  hers,  ^' 
was  doing  what  she  could  for  those  emigrant  sons 
and  daughters  who  had  gone  out  into  a  new  world. 
She  was  afraid  for  them,  knowing  that  they  shared 
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her  imperfection  :  she  yearned  towards  them,  pitiful, 
longing  to  help  them  if  she  could. 

Requiem  csternam  dona  eis  !  A  whole  generation  of 
mourners  joined,  as  it  seemed,  in  this  impassioned 
prayer.  Give  them  rest :  they  shall  have  it !  We, 
the  living,  will  work  for  it.  Rest  and  Hght — more 
light!  We  have  lit  these  little  candles  to  mitigate 
their  dimness  if  we  can.  All  the  things  which  we 
have  not  ourselves — can  never  get,  never  enjoy — 
these  we  ask  for  them.  Our  own  deprivation  we  can 
endure.  But  help  the  poor  dead,  the  lonely  dead ! 
Give  them  the  calm  illumination  which  we  long  for 
and  always  miss.  We  cry  in  their  name,  for  we  are 
one  with  them.  Soon,  we  shall  be  with  them. 
They  are  here  too:  they  implore  us  as  we  speak. 
We  send  our  hearts  before  us,  and  our  ineffectual 
wills,  over  that  brink  which  we,  too,  shall  presently 
pass.  We  rush  ahead  of  our  experience:  unite 
ourselves  to  those  already  there.  We  ask  nothing 
for  ourselves.  We  only  assert  our  right  to  ask  for 
them :  to  use  our  bodies  for  the  bodiless,  our  voices 
for  the  silent,  our  tears  for  those  who  cannot  even 
weep. 

Behind  the  veil  of  misty  light,  Constance  seemed 

•/  to  divine  them  ;  the  poor  and  helpless  dead,  waiting 

,  so  anxiously  upon  the  supplications  of  their  friends. 

1  In  the  fog,  where  bodies  became  as  phantoms,  and 

I  every  standard  of  reality  was  at  fault,  it  was  easy  to 

!  believe  in  them  :  to  feel  all  about  one,  caught  perhaps 

i  in  the  fog  of  personality,  the  mighty  wistful  company 

i  of  souls,  called  by  the  familiar  rites  to  lean  out  from 

their  country  into  this.     She   discerned  their  very 

gentle  prayer  for  help :  she  too  was  impelled  to  ask 
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for  them  light  and  a  clear  horizon,  a  release  from 
the  strained  ear,  the  strained  eye,  from  the  ignorance 
and  helplessness  which  constitute  the  condition  of 
the  lost. 

Then  she  thought  of  the  sick  child  at  home, 
hovering,  itself,  upon  the  edge  of  this  multitude. 
Should  Vera  die,  could  she  ask  these  things  for  that 
elfish,  cruel  creature :  that  little  heap  of  appetites 
and  habits  which  her  own  starved  appetites  had 
brought  to  birth  ?  What  was  Vera,  once  her  active 
little  body  had  been  cast  away?  An  incompleted 
thing,  for  whom  the  lesson  of  the  flesh  remained 
unlearned. 

In  the  quiet  chapel,  where  the  chanting  of  psalms 
had  now  given  place  to  soft-recited  prayers,  Con- 
stance regained  the  clear  vision  which  had  forsaken 
her  during  the  preceding  busy  days.  From  this 
spiritual  place,  she  looked  temperately  out  upon  life. 
She  saw  her  battle  with  the  Watcher  tending  to  its 
crisis.  Because  something  of  the  atmosphere  of 
infinity  was  caught  between  these  walls,  he  had 
gained  in  strength.  He  rose  and  dominated  her. 
She  felt  her  own  increasing  weakness,  saw  that  he 
was  her  master,  and  trembled  for  the  little  child 
whom  she  would  save.  There  could  be,  it  was  clear, 
no  amicable  termination  of  this  contest :  no  final 
living  side  by  side,  all  three  of  them — she.  Vera, 
and  the  subjugated  lodger  within.  He  would  not 
tolerate  that. 

Then  she  saw  something  else  :  a  new  and  terrible 
solution,  which  had  not  occurred  to  her  before. 

The  Watcher  must  be  expelled  from  the  dream : 
compelled  to  relinquish  his  hold  on  material  things. 
19 
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This  was  the  one  way  to  be  rid  of  his  influence  :  the 
sole  solution  by  which  Vera's  safety  was  assured. 
If  he  stayed,  he  would  have  his  will  of  the  child : 
push  her  remorsely  from  life.  His  hatred  of  her 
intrusive  personality  was  the  complement  of  that 
blind  and  narrow  love  which  he  lavished  on  his 
friend.  Her  mother's  strength  could  not  avail 
against  him :  but  that  mother  might  yet  win  a  more 
splendid  victory  if  she  would. 

She  might  go,  and  drag  him  with  her  from  the 
field.  So  tightly  was  he  enmeshed  within  her  being, 
that  only  thus  could  he  depart.  She  saw  it  now,  in 
this  place  of  light.  Her  very  soul  and  body  must  be 
torn  asunder  if  she  would  extricate  him  firom  the 
fetters  of  the  dust. 

'  There  was  no  longer  room  in  life  for  her  and  Vera. 
AOne  or  other  of  them  must  perish.  This  cruel  truth 
I  grew,  and  filled  her  consciousness.  Gradually  all 
!  other  truths  —  hopes  —  plans  —  melted  before  it ; 
'  leaving  it  in  possession  of  her  mind. 

But  she  did  not  want  to  die.  She  wished,  she 
longed  to  live  for  her  daughter's  sake  :  to  offer,  if 
she  might,  reparation  for  the  coldness  of  past  years. 
She  had  schemed  it  all — her  care,  her  tenderness, 
her  courage — begun,  already,  to  taste  its  joy.  She 
was  going  to  concentrate  herself  on  Vera :  Vera, 
who  without  her  guardianship  was  helpless :  a 
nameless  child,  cast  upon  the  world.  Could  such 
an  act  of  abandonment  as  this  deliberate  death  be 
called  her  duty  ?  Could  this  be  the  solution  towards 
which  she  was  being  pressed  ?  She  exclaimed 
within  her  mind,  "  I  cannot  bear  it !  What  a  choice ! 
To  forsake  her,  or  else  to  let  her  die !     Where  could 
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she  go  ?     Who  would  take  her  ?     How  cruel — how 
inexorable — They  are  !" 

"You  see!"  said  the  Watcher,  "your  sacrifice 
would  be  a  useless  one.  And  even  if  it  were  not, 
would  you  indeed  give  your  very  life  for  this  ?  Go, 
in  order  that  she  may  live  in  poverty  and  imperfec- 
tion— move  to  and  fro — add  to  the  ugliness  of  things  ? 
How  gross  a  folly  !  You,  who  love  it  all  so  much, 
to  go  for  ever  from  the  dream  !" 

She  answered  him  meekly,  pleading  with  him : 
for  now  he  had  her  at  his  mercy,  and  she  was  not 
ashamed  to  sue  him  for  her  life. 

"  You  see,"  she  said,  "  the  pass  to  which  you  have 
brought  me.  Is  this  love?  Will  you  not  have 
patience  yet  a  little — wait — give  me  time  ?  Do  not 
kill  me !  Do  not  force  on  me  this  action  !  I  do  not 
want  to  go." 

He  answered,  "  I  will  not  wait,  for  I  see  the  future. 
^I  see  that  since  you  will  not  yield,  it  is  best  that  you 
should  die.     If  you  live,  there  cannot  be  a  happy 
outcome  :  only  eternal  eifort  and  wasted  sacrifice." 

"  That  too  may  make  one  happy.  You  do  not 
understand." 

"  I  do  not  understand  your  wild  illusions.  They 
weary  me :  I  want  to  go  away.  I  can  no  longer 
bear  this  squalid  corner,  these  perverse  sufferings 
and  unworthy  loves.  To  love  the  Cup,  and  the 
reality  behind  it ;  that  were  comprehensible.  It  is 
indeed  your  destiny,  your  only  joy ;  but  to  this,  it 
seems,  you  hardly  can  attain.  Therefore,  if  you 
would  live,  let  go,  that  I  may  extricate  you  from  your 
ugly  tangles.  Then  we  will  wander  freely  through 
the  dream,  and  look  for  beauty,  happiness,  and  life." 
19—2 
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She  steeled  herself  against  him :  and  he,  sadly 
conscious  of  the  alienation  of  his  friend,  said,  "  Ah  ! 
let  me  go !  I  loved  you  :  and  I  longed  to  help  you. 
But  I  cannot  make  you  happy,  because  you  resist. 
Therefore  you  must  die  and  release  me  ;  for  I  am 
very  weary  of  this  confused  and  hopeless  world." 

There  had  been  an  interval  of  silence  in  the  chapel, 
when  the  Vespers  of  the  Dead  came  to  an  end. 
Suddenly  it  was  broken  :  as  it  appeared,  by  a  litany 
of  some  kind.  Constance  was  still  deep  in  the  fear 
and  amazement  which  her  discovery  had  induced  : 
hoarding  as  it  were  her  courage  for  the  awful  hour 
which  she  discerned  ahead.  Hence  the  opening 
phrases  went  past  her  very  softly,  without  attaining 
to  her  consciousness. 

But  presently  she  woke  from  her  dream,  called 
forth  by  the  high  and  urgent  voice  which  led  these 
poignant  ceremonies.  She  heard  it  cry  with  a 
strange  accent  of  authority — a  certainty  that  its 
invocation  could  not  be  in  vain — "  All  ye  orders  of 
Blessed  Spirits  /"  and  the  congregation  took  it  up, 
finished  the  phrase,  "  Pray  for  the  faithful  departed." 
They  had  gone,  it  seemed,  beyond  the  limit  of  their 
first  petitions.  The  supplication  of  divine  omnipo- 
tence was  over.  Now  they  extended  their  appeal, 
humanized  it,  claimed  the  help  of  the  triumphant 
dead  in  caring  for  their  poorer  kin. 

"  Saint  Gregory — Saint  Augustine — Saint  Igna- 
tius !"  cried  the  appellant  voice :  and  the  eager 
chorus  followed  with  its  supreme  demand,  *'  Pray 
for  the  faithful  departed  !"  None  were  excused  from 
this  duty.  One  after  another,  the  torch-bearers  of 
the   faith   were    claimed,   petitioned :    and  with   so 
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assured  an  accent  that  Constance  almost  expected  a 
quiet  presence  to  answer  from  beyond  the  radiant 
mist. 

It  went  on,  that  roll-call  of  the  happy  dead ;  and 
with  each  name  the  reiterated,  imperative,  united 
cry  for  help.  They  called  them  down  into  this  little 
chapel,  claimed  their  kinship :  insistent  on  the 
necessity  of  their  suffrages,  expectant  of  their 
brotherly  aid.  They  were  reminded  of  their  humanity, 
these  elect  and  shining  spirits,  snatched  from  the 
study,  the  brothel,  the  battle-field,  the  court.  "  You," 
these  intent  and  amazing  women  seemed  to  say, 
"you,  even  more  than  we,  should  work,  should  plead 
for  them.  You  have  achieved  :  you  have  entered 
the  Light :  you  are  there.  We  do  our  best,  but  we 
are  so  far  away.  We  lack  your  transcendent  oppor- 
tunity. Therefore  we  remind  you  of  your  fraternal 
obligations — all  ye  holy  doctors,  popes,  and  confessors, 
pray  for  the  faithful  departed.'' 

The  woman  who  knelt  alone,  struggling  with  her 
terror  and  astonishment,  trying  so  hard  to  acquiesce 
in  the  sacrifice  which  she  must  make,  was  inexplic-' 
ably  consoled  by  this  intimate  colloquy;  this  assur- 
ance of  the  reality,  the  friendliness,  of  the  populations 
who  awaited  her  beyond  the  veil.  It  was  but 
another  aspect  of  that  world  of  the  dead  which  the 
Watcher  had  divined  amongst  the  Westmorland 
hills :  whose  friendship  he  had  pressed  on  her  then. 
How  peaceful,  she  thought,  was  the  lot  of  this  army, 
resting  thus  in  the  ever-renewed  memory  of  the  race. 
Here — the  fretting  duties  of  the  dust  accomplished — 
was  perfect  unity,  the  social  link,  the  unhindered 
love.     It  seemed  as  though  death  alone  could  convey  V 
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the  fulness  of  life.  Constance  felt  herself  to  be 
initiated  into  a  mighty  society  :  held,  welcomed,  and 
sheltered  by  it.     Her  terror  passed  away. 

She  turned  on  the  Watcher.  "  You,"  she  said  to 
him,  **  have  nothing  to  do  with  this !  I  am  not 
afraid  now.  All  is  well !  I  see  that  it  does  not 
matter  where  one  is  in  it :  living  or  dead,  this  side 
or  the  other  of  the  veil.  You  said  that  to  me  once. 
I  give  it  to  you  again.  But  Vera  must  stay  ;  because 
she  has  not  finished,  is  not  ready  to  go  out  of  the 
dream." 

He  was  astonished  :  a  little  crestfallen.  "  Do  you 
mean,"  he  said,  "  that  you  are  glad  to  go,  as  Martin 
was  ?     You,  who  cannot  see  the  light  ?" 

She  answered,  "  Yes  !  I  believe  I  am.  Glad  to 
make  a  good  departure — a  death  that  is  worth  while ! 
They  shan't  be  ashamed  of  me  if  I  can  help  it — the 
people  on  the  other  side." 

She  was  very  tired  now.  She  could  dispute  with 
him  no  longer :  she  only  wished  to  sleep.  The  litany 
continued,  and  she  listened  to  it  idly :  till  suddenly, 
from  out  its  rhythmic  supplications  came  one, 
startling  in  its  supreme  assurance,  which  obliterated 
the  walls  of  the  chapel — the  very  ramparts  of  the 
world — and  set  about  those  who  could  make  it  the 
splendours  of  a  house  not  built  with  hands. 
/  "  That  Thou  wouldst  be  pleased  to  admit  them 
1  to  the  contemplation  of  Thy  adorable  Beauty,  we 
beseech  Thee  to  hear  us!" 

These  captives  of  time  and  space,  from  the  very 
deeps  of  their  prison,  offered  this  selfless  prayer  for 
those  who  had  passed  from  their  sight.  She  rose  on 
the  wings  of  it :   she,  for  whom  that  prison   door 
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stood  open.     She  asked  it  for  herself,  and  for  the 
Watcher  :  for  all  the  spirits  of  the  living  and  the  dead. 

This  was  what  she  wanted  ;  what  all  men  wanted. 
This  was  the  link  still  lacking,  to  unify  the  scattered 
actions  of  her  life.  But  one  must,  as  she  saw  it,  ■ 
share  in  that  Beauty,  contribute  to  it,  as  the  one 
condition  of  true  sight.  Did  the  Watcher,  she 
wondered,  see  it  ?  Had  he  done  so,  it  had  surely 
purified  his  love,  satisfied  his  thirst  for  reality,  stilled 
his  unrest. 

Others  had  the  vision  in  some  measure.  It  was 
here  in  the  world  for  those  who  had  learned  to  see. 
She  remembered  Martin :  remembered  the  sacred 
Thing  to  which  she  had  given  an  unwilling  guardian- 
ship: remembered  Helen,  sanctified  by  a  foolish 
agony  which  she  did  not  understand.  Then,  turning 
on  herself  she  asked,  suddenly,  passionately,  the  one 
question  of  the  awakened  soul,  *'  How  can  I  serve  it  ? 
What  can  I  give  ?" 

The  Inner  Inhabitant  was  ready  to  reply  to  her: 
but  she  knew  the  only  answer  before  she  heard  its 
voice. 

As  she  went  out  from  the  chapel,  hushed,  shaken 
and  bewildered,  there  stood  by  its  entrance  one  of 
the  demure  and  black-gowned  sisters  of  the  choir. 
She  looked  at  Miss  Tyrrel  with  friendliness,  as  if 
divining  in  her  some  quality  appropriate  to  the 
rites. 

Constance  said,  **  What  is  this  place  ?  Who  are 
you?" 

The  woman  answered  in  the  sweet  and  nervous 
accents  of  the  cloister,  "  Madame,  we  are  called  the 
Helpers  of  the  Holy  Souls." 


CHAPTER  XXII 

HOW  THEY  WENT   HOME 

"  And  at  the  end  of  woe,  suddenly  our  eyes  shall  be 
opened,  and  in  clearness  of  light  our  sight  shall  be  full." 
Julian  of  Norwich:  Revelations  of  Divine  Love. 

IT  did  not  surprise  either  Helen,  the  doctor,  or  the 
landlady  that  Constance's  illness  should  follow 
close  upon  the  convalescence  of  the  child.  She  had 
not  spared  herself.  Her  devotion  had  even  verged 
upon  foolishness ;  including  as  it  did  an  indulgence 
of  the  patient's  caprices,  an  attention  to  her  mere 
happiness,  which  no  student  of  modern  therapeutics 
could  approve. 

During  these  last  permitted  days  of  her  physical 
existence,  she  was  ceaselessly  obsessed  by  the  deso- 
1  lating  consciousness  of  awakened  spirit  that  she 
could  never,  under  any  circumstances,  love  enough. 
In  the  life  to  which  she  went,  as  she  conceived  of  it, 
"^  love  would  be  effortless,  a  joy.  It  would  spring,  and 
she  with  it,  to  its  Source.  In  the  life  which  she 
must  leave  it  had  been  a  high  and  splendid  duty : 
difficult,  full  of  enticements  for  the  courageous  soul. 
But  she  had  neglected  that  transcendent  opportunity, 
been  blind  to  its  romance  :  and  her  act  of  reparation 
did  nothing  to  assuage  her  remorse. 
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Hence,  she  devoted  herself  feverishly,  whilst  she 
could,  to  the  satisfaction  of  Vera's  smallest  fahcies ; 
waiting  on  her,  playing  with  her,  never  absent  from 
her  room.  For  this,  she  relinquished,  as  she  knew, 
her  final  chances  of  communion  with  the  adorable 
world  from  which  she  went.  It  meant  something  to 
an  impassioned  lover  of  beauty  to  forego  her  last 
opportunity  of  seeing  the  spare  trees  in  their  dress 
of  hoar-frost,  the  misty  glory  of  the  river  when  the 
light  begins  to  fade,  the  miracle  of  Oxford  Street  at 
the  moment  in  which  its  lamps  flash  splendid  in  the 
dusk.  These  familiar  and  exquisite  sights,  always 
friendly  to  her  weary  eyes,  were  going.  Her  very 
eyes  were  going:  all  her  senses:  time  and  dimension: 
shape  and  colour :  sound  and  space.  There  were 
moments  when  she  could  not  bear  it :  when  she 
cried  out  in  agony  against  her  fate.  To  die  in 
furnished  lodgings  is  not  pleasant,  even  to  the 
amateur  of  death.  Her  regrets  were  made  the  more 
tormenting  by  the  fact  that  she  here  suffered,  in  their 
extremest  form,  all  those  squalors  and  discomforts 
which  are  incident  to  our  departure  from  the 
dust. 

The  Watcher,  in  the  midst  of  his  own  eagerness 
to  be  gone,  was  very  sorry  for  his  friend.  He  antici- 
pated for  her  no  happy  future :  her  spiritual  blind- 
ness, as  he  saw  it,  would  be  as  great  a  drawback  to 
the  enjoyment  of  Eternity  as  his  own  supersensual 
prejudices  had  been  to  the  comprehension  of  Time. 
She  would  exist,  as  he  knew,  in  the  Real  for  ever 
and  ever.  What  could  she  do  there :  this  creature 
who  had  not  even  been  able  to  contrive  her  own 
comfort  in  the  dream  ?     To  know :    this,    for  him, 
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was  still  the  great  matter.  He  perceived  in  Con- 
stance a  deep  ignorance  of  the  conditions  on  which 
she  must  be  cast.  He  would  yet  have  offered  her 
place  for  repentance,  had  she  desired  it :  for  now  he 
was  almost  soft-hearted  where  this  one  woman  was 
concerned.  But  she  was  intent  on  his  departure : 
and  even  in  the  darkest  hours,  she  did  not  flinch. 
/  She  struggled  to  expel  him  from  her  spirit :  longing 
to  be  herself,  to  be  at  peace,  to  regain  the  sole 
possession  of  her  senses  before  she  laid  them  finally 
away.  He  too  fought  within  her  against  the  clinging 
fetters  of  the  flesh  :  eager  for  home,  anxious  to  be 
gone  from  a  lodging  where  he  did  not  any  longer  feel 
at  ease.  The  battle  tore  at  her  body,  racked  it,  with 
a  fever  which  no  medicines  could  still. 

She  lay,  hour  after  hour,  alone  in  the  dreary  room. 
She  gazed  vacantly  at  the  faded  pictures,  counted 
the  drab  daisies  upon  the  slate-coloured  wall.  Time 
was  marked  only  by  the  perfunctory  visits  of  the 
landlady,  who  "  looked  in  "  to  bring  useless  and  un- 
palatable nourishment,  and  see  whether  there  was 
anything  required.  Once  every  day.  Vera  came  to 
her:  and  this  was  the  moment  towards  which  she 
lived.  When  Constance  sickened,  Mrs.  Reed  had 
removed  the  child  to  her  own  lodging  :  delighted  to 
have  again  the  whole  custody  of  a  living  thing  that 
she  could  tend. 

She  had  said  to  Miss  Tyrrel  during  the  first  days 
of  her  illness,  "  You  must  not  worry  about  Vera 
whilst  you  are  laid  up.  She  is  quite  safe  with  me, 
and  I  am  so  pleased  to  be  able  to  take  her  :  I  don't 
know  when  I  have  enjoyed  anything  so  much.  It 
makes  such  a  difference,  beginning  the  day  by  dress- 
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ing  her,  and  ending  it  with  putting  her  to  bed. 
Having  her  little  clothes  to  mend  and  her  feeding 
to  consider — you  cannot  think  what  that  all  means 
when  one  has  been  living  alone,  with  nothing  to 
arrange  for  but  oneself." 

"  Would  you  like  it  always  ?" 

"  Always,"  answered  Helen.  "  Sometimes,  I  feel 
that  I  must  keep  her :  must  have  something  to  serve. 
I  cannot  bear  to  think  about  the  moment  when  I 
shall  have  to  let  you  have  her  back  again." 

"  Perhaps  that  moment  will  not  come." 

Helen  looked  at  her  nervously.  Oh  no — no  !"  she 
said,  "you  are  quite  mistaken.  You're  very  weak 
just  now,  and  it  makes  you  depressed.  But  the 
doctor  said  to-day  that  he  is  sure  there  are  no  com- 
plications :  as  soon  as  your  temperature  drops,  you 
will  have  nothing  to  do  but  get  well." 

"  And  if  I  don't  ?" 

"  Then — oh,  then  I  hope  she  would  be  mine,"  said 
Mrs.  Reed.  Fear  and  excitement  strove  together  in 
her  voice.  "  And — of  course,  it  won't  happen :  it  is 
absurd  to  think  of  it — but  if  it  ever  did,  I  should  do 
my  best  for  her  :  my  very  best.  And  I  wouldn't  steal 
her  from  you.  I  should  always  remember  that  she 
was  really  yours.  She  should  never  be  allowed  to 
forget  you  :  I  promise  that !" 

It  was  a  promise  which  carried  little  conviction. 
Helen  spoiled  the  little  girl,  who  already  began  to 
turn  to  her ;  pleased  by  her  new  and  undisciplined 
life,  and  resenting  with  her  customary  violence  the 
quietness  and  restraint  which  were  imposed  during 
her  morning  visits  to  Constance's  room.  Vera  had 
the  animal's  instinctive  hatred  of  the  sick,  and  could 
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hardly  be  persuaded  to  submit  to  her  mother's  feeble 
embrace. 

That  mother,  therefore,  saw  herself  in  the  act  of 
withdrawing  from  a  world  which  did  not  seem  to 
need  her  any  more.  She  was  going  very  quickly : 
helped  thereto  by  the  Watcher,  who  wished  that  her 
earthly  pain  at  least  might  end.  She  had  cast  him 
from  her  mind  :  he  no  longer  governed  her  vision  : 
,but  he  could  not  leave  her,  because  he  loved. 

Mrs.  Reed  had  looked  in  at  lunch-time,  and  found 
her  sleeping.  She  thought  the  omen  a  good  one, 
and  crept  quietly  away  :  for  the  day  was  fine  and 
she  wished  to  take  Vera  for  a  little  walk.  She 
arranged  the  bedside  table,  placing  milk  and  medicine 
within  reach ;  and  warned  the  landlady  that  Miss 
Tyrrel  was  best  left  undisturbed  unless  she  rang 
her  bell. 

When  Constance  awoke,  the  afternoon  was  waning, 
and  her  room  was  grey  and  dim  :  being  filled  with  a 
wintry  twilight  which  made  this  place  of  departure 
seem  one  already  with  the  colourless  dimension  of 
the  dead.  She  looked  about  her,  rather  puzzled. 
The  place  seemed  strange.  It  was  so  very  large  and 
shadowy,  and  she  so  small :  smaller  than  her  body, 
she  thought.  In  some  subtle  way,  she  was  changed : 
yet  she  could  not  capture,  analyze  her  new  condition. 

Things  were  becoming  queer  :  very  queer  indeed. 
She  did  not  put  it  more  definitely  than  that.  She 
was  not  frightened:  but  she  was  annoyed  to  dis- 
cover that  her  mind  was  too  weak  to  grasp  the  strange 
experience  to  which,  plainly,  she  had  come — the  last 
of  her  adventures,  perhaps. 

Opposite  to  her  bed  was  the  little  cupboard,  in 
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which  she  had  locked  the  shrine  of  the  Cup.  She 
wished  that  she  could  reach  it,  unlock  the  door,  and 
look  within.  Somehow,  she  fancied,  that  might  explain 
things :  give  her  something  to  rest  upon,  something 
that  would  not  display  the  confusing  qualities  which 
now  invested  all  visible  objects  of  thought.  She 
stared  at  the  cupboard  very  hard.  Presently  she 
found  herself  going  towards  it,  quite  easily.  Then, 
as  if  she  were  looking  through  some  glassy  substance, 
and  in  the  very  act  of  looking  penetrated  that  on 
which  she  gazed,  she  found  herself  in  the  presence 
of  the  Graal. 

She  had  forgotten  everything  else :  was  not  strong 
enough  to  attend  to  her  body  any  longer.  The 
teasing  question  of  life  and  death,  of  the  conditions 
of  the  transit,  passed  away.  She  did  not  think  of 
asking  herself  on  which  side  of  that  veil  she  existed, 
because  the  veil  had  disappeared. 

She  and  the  Chalice  faced  one  another  :  but  not 
the  cup  of  cloudy  glass  which  she  had  known.  It 
had  taken  on  the  splendours  of  reality :  and  she 
smiled,  for  she  looked  Perfection  in  the  face.  It 
shone  close  to  her,  yet  unseizable.  It  shone  through 
the  whole  world ;  a  lens  which  focussed  and  poured 
out  upon  that  piteous  sphere  of  effort  the  benediction 
of  the  Uncreated  Light. 

"  Humble,  yet  omnipotent.  Desirous,  and  illu- 
sive." She  wondered  whence  she  had  obtained  those 
words.  They  came  back  to  her  now,  suddenly  com- 
prehended. They  were  all  that  remained  within 
her  mind.  Her  eyes  were  opened  on  eternity : 
easily,  naturally,  since  they  were  shut  for  ever  on 
the   illusions   of  the   earth.     She  perceived  Reality 
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at  her  door,  ever  near  her,  patient  and  unsleep- 
ing, awaiting  the  recognition  of  its  child. 

She  saw  it :  but  not  alone.  Even  in  her  act  of 
departure  she  must,  it  seemed,  carry  out  the  redemp- 
tive duties  of  her  race.  As  Dante,  gazing  into  the 
eyes  of  Beatrice,  there  saw  reflected  the  Light 
Divine :  so  the  Watcher,  gazing  into  the  soul  of  his 
friend  at  this  crucial  moment  of  transcendent  victory 
and  earthly  loss,  was  permitted  to  see  the  trans- 
figured Spirit — the  inmost  inhabitant — where  it  sat, 
like  a  Mater  Dolorosa,  holding  upon  its  knees  the 
slain  self  by  whose  death  it  was  redeemed. 

It  seemed  to  him  now  a  very  holy  thing  and  full 
of  wonder.  He  did  not  know  that  its  sacrifice  was 
commonplace  enough.  There  was  no  one  to  tell 
him  that,  judged  by  the  stupendous  standards  of 
humanity,  any  other  action  had  been  a  sin :  that 
Constance's  passion  took  no  heroic  rank  amongst 
the  sublime  adventures  of  the  dust.  In  the  human 
aspect  of  her  death  :  in  its  determined  quixotry,  its 
profound  and  unrewarded  love :  he  recognized, 
astonished,  the  key  to  all  the  mazes  of  the  dream. 
Out  of  this  agony  there  was  reflected  for  him  a  ray 
of  that  divine  Personality  which  he,  the  ignorant 
and  impersonal  investigator  of  things,  had  little  sus- 
pected to  be  the  energizing  light  in  which  alone  it 
was  possible  to  see  God. 

"*^  In  that  light,  eternity  was  remade  for  him.  The 
awful  boredom  of  the  Infinite,  its  incomprehensi- 
bility, had  passed  away.  He  no  longer  noticed  that 
he  did  not  understand,  for  the  desire  to  know  was 
gone.  He  looked  again,  detached  from  the  dreant, 
on  the  busy  tangle  of  organic  things :  on  a  world 
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founded  on  the  illusions,  supported  by  the  considera- 
tions, of  matter,  growth  and  sex.  But  now  he  saw 
no  paradox,  no  confusion :  only  as  it  were  a  furnace, 
whence,  now  and  then,  the  Will  drew  forth  a  perfect 
spirit  made  for  Its  own  delight. 

He  heard  now  the  voice  of  that  Love  in  which  all 
subsists,  crying  through  eternity  with  a  sad  voice 
and  urgent  to  its  many  errant  sons.  And  the  most 
faithful  of  all  answers  to  this  appeal  did  not  come 
from  the  infinity  which  is  Its  home;  but  was  dragged 
and  distilled  from  the  turmoil  of  life,  from  the  midst 
of  that  sacrificial  torment  which  he  had  so  bitterly 
and  ignorantly  regretted  for  her  whom  he  had. 
learnt  to  call  his  friend.  There,  in  the  healing  of 
division,  he  saw  perfect  union  attained.  He,  who 
had  now  all  knowledge,  saw  himself  outstripped  by 
those  who  had  a  very  little  love :  and  saw  also  in 
the  satisfaction  of  his  own  lust  of  curiosity  an  end 
which  even  the  meanest  human  soul  had  hardly  held 
consistently  through  life. 

But  he  had  loved  her  a  little.  He  had  followed 
her  faithfully.  He  had  done  for  her  his  mistaken 
best.  Now,  he  abased  himself  before  her :  before  the 
spirit  of  a  tired  and  broken  outcast,  whom  even 
earth  had  held  to  be  impure. 

Her  poor  and  weary  body  had  fallen  asleep  :  and 
from  between  the  lips  of  it  her  soul  came  out,  as 
gladly  as  a  little  bird  from  its  cage.  It  was  the  soul 
which  he  had  watched  and  loved  as  it  struggled  to 
burn  in  the  difficult  air  of  the  earth :  but  had 
hindered,  because  he  never  understood.  Now  it 
shone  very  brightly  without  flickering :  having 
sloughed  off  the  tedious  apparatus  of  the  flesh.     It 
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shot  up,  a  penetrating  flame  of  love,  straight  to  that 
Heart  of  Being  which  all  creation  eternally  desires. 

And  he,  who  had  torn  so  violently  from  out  its 
prison  the  white  soul  of  her  whose  life  he  dared  to 
judge,  took  with  it  his  last  lesson,  and  his  release. 
\  He  was  initiated  into  heaven,  and  stood  there  beside 
)  her :  humbled,  glorified,  redeemed  by  that  humanity 
into  whose  august  secrets  he  had  tried  to  look.  The 
dream  was  over.  It  faded  before  the  splendours  of 
the  Real.  He  rose  from  his  sleep,  wide-eyed,  to  see 
the  sacred  spirit  of  man  brought  forth  from  a  column 
of  dust. 
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Anderson  (F.  M.).  THE  STORY  OF  THE 
BRITISH  EMPIRE  FOR  CHILDREN. 
With  42  Illustrations.     Cr.  8va.    is. 

Anderson  (J.  Q.),  B.A.,  NOUVELLE 
GRAMMAIRE  FRANCAISE,  a  l'usagk 
des  ecoles  Anglaises.     Crovnt  Zvo.    is. 

EXERCICES  DE  GRAMMAIRE  FRAN- 
CAISE.    Cr.  8vo.    js.  6d. 

Andrewes     (Bishop).       PRECES    PRI- 
VATAE.      Translated    and    edited,    with 
Notes,  by  F.   E.   Brightman.    M.A.,    of 
Pusey  House,  Oxford.     Cr.  Svo.     6s. 
See  also  Library  of  Devotion. 

'Anglo-Australian.'  AFTER-GLOW  ME- 
MORIES.   Cr.  Svo.    6s. 

Anon.  HEALTH,  WEALTH,  AND  WIS- 
DOM.    Crown  8vo.     zs.  net. 

Aristotle.  THE  ETHICS  OF.  Edited, 
with  an  Introduction  and  Notes  by  John 
Burnet,  M.A.,  Cheaperissue.  Demy  Svo. 
JOS.  6d.  net. 

Asman  (H.  N.),  M.A.,  B.D.  See  Junior 
School  Books. 

Atkins  (H.  O.).    See  Oxford  Biographies. 

Atkinson  (C.  M.).  JEREMY  BENTHAM. 
Demy  Svo.     ^s.  net. 

»Atklnson  (C.  T.),  M.A.,  Fellow  of  Exeter 
College,  Oxford,  sometime  Demy  of  Mag- 
dalen College.  A  HISTORY  OF  GER- 
MANY, from  1713  toiSis-  With  many 
Maps.     Demy  Svo.     jss.net. 

Atkinson  (T.  D.).  ENGLISH  ARCH  I 
TECTURE.  With  196  Illustrations 
Second  Edition.     Fcap.  Svo.     y.  6d.  net. 

A  GLOSSARY  OF  TERMS  USED  IN 
ENGLISH  ARCHITECTURE.  With 
265  Illustrations.  Second  Edition,  Fcap. 
Svo.    3s.  Gd.  net. 
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Aaden(T.),  M.A,,  F.S.A.  See  Ancient  Cities. 

Aurelius  (Marcus).  WORDS  OF  THE 
ANCIENT  WISE.  Thoughts  from  Epic- 
tetus  and  Marcus  Aurelius.  Edited  by 
W.  H.  D.  Rouse,  M.A.,  Litt.  D.  Fcap. 
Zvo.     3 J.  6rf.  net. 

See  also  Standard  Library. 

Austen  (Jane).  See  Standard  Library, 
Little  Library  and  Mitton  (G.  E.). 

Aves  (Ernest).  CO-OPERATIVE  IN- 
DUSTRY.    Crown  Svo.     5s.  net. 

Bacon  (Francis).  See  Standard  Library 
and  Little  Library. 

Baden-Powell  (R.  S.  S.)  THE  MATA- 
BELE  CAMPAIGN,  1896.  With  nearly 
100  Illustrations.  Fourth  Edition.  Large 
Cr.  Svo.     6s. 

Bagot  (Richard).  THE  LAKES  OF 
NORTHERN  ITALY.  With  37  Illustra- 
tions and  a  Map.     Fcap.  Svo.     5s.  net. 

Bailey  (J.  C),  M.A.     See  Cowper  (W.). 

Baker  (W.  Q.),  M.A.  See  Junior  Examina- 
tion Series. 

Baker  (Julian  L.),  F.I.C.,  F.C.S.  See 
Books  on  Business. 

Balfour  (Graham).  THE  LIFE  OF 
ROBERT  LOUIS  STEVENSON.  With 
a  Portrait.  Fourth  Edition  in  one  Volume. 
Cr.  Svo.     Buckram,  6s. 

A  Colonial  Edition  is  also  published. 

Ballard  (A.),  B.A.,  LL.D.  See  Antiquary's 
Books. 

Bally  (S.  E.).     See  Commercial  Series. 

Banks  (Elizabeth  L.).  THE  AUTO- 
BIOGRAPHY OF  A  'NEWSPAPER 
GIRL.'    Second  Edition.    Cr.  Svo.    6s. 

Barham  (R.  H.).     See  Little  Library. 

Baring  (The  Hon.  Maurice).  WITH 
THE   RUSSIANS    IN    MANCHURIA. 

.  ■ ,  Third  Edition.     Demy  Svo.     -js.  6d.  net. 
A  Colonial  Edition  is  also  published. 

A   YEAR    IN    RUSSIA.    Second  Edition. 
Defny  Svo.     los.  6d.  net. 
A  Colonial  Edition  is  also  published. 

Baring-Gould  (S.).  THE  LIFE  OF 
NAPOLEON  BONAPARTE.  Withnearly 
200  Illustrations,  including  a  Photogravure 
Frontispiece.  Second  Edition.  IVide 
RoyalSvo.  ros.  6d.  net. 
A  Colonial  Edition  is  also  published. 

THE  TRAGEDY  OF  THE  CAESARS: 
A  Study  of  the  Characters  of  the 
C^SARS  OF  the  Julian  and  Claudian 
Houses.  With  numerous  Illustrations  from 
Busts,  Gems,  Cameos,  etc.  Sixth  Edition. 
Royal  Svo.     los.  6d.  net. 

A  BOOK  OF  FAIRY  TALES.^  With 
numerous  Illustrations  by  A.  J.  Gaskin. 
Third  Edition.  Cr.  Svo.  Buckram.  6s., 
also  Demy  Sv!>.     6d. 

OLD  ENGLISH  FAIRY  TALES.  With 
numerous  Illustrations  by  F.  D.  Bedford. 
Third  Edition.    Cr.  Svo.    Buckram.     6s. 

THE  VICAR  OF  MORWENSTOW.  Re- 
vised Edition.  With  a  Portrait.  Third 
Edition.     Cr.  Svo.     3^.  6d. 

OLD  COUNTRY  LIFE.  With  69  Illustra- 
tions. Fifth  Edition.  Large CrorwnSvo.  6s. 


A  GARLAND  OF  COUNTRY  SONG: 
English  Folk  Songs  with  their  Traditional 
Melodies.  Collected  and  arranged  by  S. 
Baring-Gould  and  H.  F.  Sheppard. 
Demy  ^ia.    6s. 

SO.MGS  OF  THE  WEST:  Folk  Songs  of 
Devon  and  Cornwall.  Collected  from  the 
Mouths  of  the  People.  ByS.  Baring-Gould, 
M.A.,and  H.  Fleetwood  Sheppard,  M.A. 
New  and  Revised  Edition,  under  the  musical 
editorship  of  Cecil  J.  Sharp.  Large  Im- 
perial Svo.     5J.  net. 

A  BOOK  OF  NURSERY  SONGS  AND 
RHYMES.  Edited  by  S.  Baring-Gould. 
Illustrated.  Second  and  Cheaper  Edition. 
Large  Cr.  Svo.      zs.  6d.  net. 

STRANGE  SURVIVALS  :  Some  Chapters 
IN  THE  History  of  Man.  Illustrated. 
Third  Edition.      Cr.  Svo.     xs.  6d.  net. 

YORKSHIRE  ODDITIES  :  Incidents 
and  Strange  Events.  F'i/ih  Edition. 
Cr.  Svo.     2s.  6ii.  net. 

THE  BARING-GOULD  SELECTION 
READER.  Arranged  by  G.  H.  Rose. 
Illustrated.     Crown  Svo.    is.  6d. 

THE  BARING-GOULD  CONTINUOUS 
READER.  Arranged  by  G.  H.  Rose. 
Illustrated.     Crown  Svo.     is.  6d. 

A  BOOK  OF  CORNWALL.  With  33 
Illustrations.    Second  Edition.   Cr.  Svo.  6s, 

A  BOOK  OF  DARTMOOR.  With  60 
Illustrations.  Second  Edition.  Cr.  Svo. 
6s. 

A  BOOK  OF  DEVON.  With  35  Illus- 
trations.     Third  Edition.     Cr.  Svo.     6s. 

A  BOOK  OF  NORTH  WALES.  With  49 
Illustrations.     Cr.  Svo.     6s. 

A  BOOK  OF  SOUTH  WALES.  With  57 
Illustrations.     Cr.  Svo.     6s. 

A  BOOK  OF  BRITTANY.  With  69  Illus 
trations.     Cr.  Svo.     6s. 

A  BOOK  OF  THE  RHINE:    From  Cleve 
to   Mainz.     With  8  Illustrations  in  Colour 
by  Trevor  Hadden,  and  48  other  Illus- 
trations.    Second  Edition.      Cr.  Svo.      6s. 
A  Colonial  Edition  is  also  published. 

A  BOOK  OF  THE  RIVIERA.     With  40 
Illustrations.     Cr.  Svo.    6s. 
A  Colonial  Edition  is  also  published. 

A  BOOK   OF  THE  PYRENEES.      With 
25  Illustrations.     Cr.  Svo.    6s.    _      .•■',-'.. 
A  Colonial  Edition  is  also  published. " 
See  also  Little  Guides. 

Barker  (Aldred  P.).  See  Textbooks  of 
Technology. 

Barker  (E.),  M.A.  (Late)  Fellow  of  Merton 
College,  Oxford.  THE  POLITICAL 
THOUGHT  OF  PLATO  AND  ARIS- 
TOTLE.    Demy  Svo.     los.  6d.  net. 

Barnes  (W.  E.),  D.D.  See  Churchman's 
Bible. 

Bamett(Mrs.  P.  A.).     See  Little  Library. 

Baron (R.  R.  N.),  M.A.    FRENCH  PROSE 
COMPOSITION.  -Jhird  Edition.  Cr  Svo. 
2s.  6d.    Key,  ■^s.  net. 
See  also  Junior  School  Books. 

Barron  (H.  M.),  M.A.,  Wadbam  College, 
Oxford.   TEXTS  FOR  SERMONS.  With 
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a    Preface   by   Canon   Scott    Holland. 
Cr.  Zvo.     y.  6d. 

Bartholomew  (J.  Q.).  F.R.S.E.  See  C.  G. 
Robertson. 

Bastable  (C.  F.),  LL-D-  THE  COM- 
MERGE  OF  NATIONS.  Fourth  Ed. 
Cr.  ^vo.     IS.  dd. 

Bastlan  (H.  Charlton),  M.A.,M.D.,  F.R.S. 
THE  EVOLUTION  OF  LIFE.  With 
Diagrams  and  many  Photomicrographs. 
Demy  Zvo.     ts.  6d.  net. 

Batson  (Mrs.  Stephen).  A  CONCISE 
HANDBOOK  OF  GARDEN  FLOWERS. 
Fcair.  Zvo.     y.  6d. 

THE  SUMMER  GARDEN  OF 
PLEASURE.  With  36  Illustrations  in 
Colour  by  Osmund  Pittman.  Wide  Demy 
8va.    15s.  net. 

Batten  (Loring  W.),  Ph.D.,  S.T.D.  THE 
HEBREW  PROPHET.  Cr.ivo.  ^s.dd.net. 

Bayley  (R.  Child).  THE  COMPLETE 
PHOTOGRAPHER.  With  over  100 
Illustrations.  Third  Edition.  With  Note 
on  Direct  Colour  Process.  Demy  Svo. 
los.  6d.  net. 

A  Colonial  Edition  is  also  published. 

Beard  (W.  S.).  EASY  EXERCISES  IN 
ALGEBRA  FOR  BEGINNERS.  Cr.  Svo. 
IS.  6d.     With  Answers,     is.  gd. 

See  also  Junior  Examination  Series  and 
Beginner's  Books. 

Beckford  (Peter).  THOUGHTS  ON 
HUNTING.  Edited  by  J.  Otho  Paget, 
and  Illustrated  by  G.  H.  Jalland.  Second 
Edition.     Demy  Svo.     6s. 

Beckford  (William).    See  Little  Library. 

Beeching:  (H.  C),  M.A.,  Canon  of  West- 
minster.    See  Library  of  Devotion. 

Beerbohm  (Max).  A  BOOK  OF  CARI- 
CATURES.   Imperial  ^to.     qis.  net. 

Besrbie  (Harold).  MASTER  WORKERS. 
Illustrated.     Detny  Svo.     7s.  6d.  net. 

Behmen  (Jacob).  DIALOGUES  ON  THE 
SUPERSENSUAL  LIFE.  Edited  by 
Bernard  Holland.     Fcap.  Svo,     -xs.  6d. 

Bell  (Mrs.  Arthur  Q.).  THE  SKIRTS 
OF  THE  GREAT  CITY.  With  16  Illus- 
trations in  Colour  by  Arthur  G.  Bell, 
17  other  Illustrations,  and  a  Map.  Second 
Edition.    Cr.  Svo.    6s. 

Belloc  (Hilaire),  M.P.  PARIS.  With 
7  Maps  and  a  Frontispiece  in  Photogravure. 
Second  Edition,  Revised.     Cr.  Svo.     6s. 

HILLS  AND  THE  SEA.  Second  Edition. 
Crown  Svo.    6s. 

ON  NOTHING  AND  KINDRED  SUB- 
JECTS.    Fcap.  Svo.     5J. 

A  Colonial  Edition  is  also  published. 

Bellot(H.  H.L.),  -M.A.    See  Jones(L.  A.  A.). 

Bennett  (W.  H.),  M.A.  A  PRIMER  OF 
THE  BIBLE.  With  a  concise  Bibliogra- 
phy.     Fifth  Edition.    Cr.  Svo.  2f.  td. 

Bennett  (W.  H. )  and  Adeney  (W.  P.).  A 
BIBLICAL  INTRODUCTION.  Fifth 
Edition.     Cr.  Svo.      ns.  6d. 

Benson  (Archbishop)  GOD'S  BOARD 
Communion  Addresses.  Second  Edition. 
Fcap.  Svo.    3*.  6d.  net. 


Benson  (A.  C),  M.A.  See  Oxford  Bio- 
graphies. 

Benson  (R.  M.).  THE  WAY  OF  HOLI- 
NESS :  a  Devotional  Commentary  on  the 
119th  Psalm.     Cr.  Svo.     5^. 

Bernard  (B.  R.),  M.  A.,  Canon  of  Salisbury. 
THE  ENGLISH  SUNDAY:  its  Origins 

AND  ITS  ClAI.MS.      Fcap.  Svo.      IS.  6d. 

Bertouch  (Baroness  de).  THE  LIFE 
OF  FATHER  IGNATIUS.  Illustrated. 
Demy  Svo.     los.  6d.  net. 

Beruete  (A.  de).     See  Classics  of  Art. 

Betham-Bdwards  (Miss).     HOME  LIFE 
IN     FRANCE.       With    20    Illustrations. 
Fifth  Edition.     Cro2un  Sz'o.     6s. 
A  Colonial  Edition  is  also  published. 

Bethune-Baker  (J.  P.),  M.A.  See  Hand- 
books of  Theology. 

Bidez  (J.).     See  Byzantine  Texts. 

Bl8r8:s(C.  R.  D.),  D.  D.  See  Churchman's  Bible. 

Bindley  (T.  Herbert),  B.D.  THE  OECU- 
MENICAL  DOCUMENTS  OF  THE 
FAITH.  With  Introductions  and  Notes. 
Second  Edition.     Cr.  Svo.     6s.  net. 

Binns  (H.  B.).      THE  LIFE  OF  WALT 
WHITMAN.     Illustrated.     Demy  Svo. 
los.  6d.  net. 
A  Colonial  Edition  is  also  published. 

Binyon(Mrs.  Laurence).  NINETEENTH 
CENTURY  PROSE.  Selected  and  ar- 
ranged by.     Crown  Svo.     6s. 

Binyon  (Laurence).  THE  DEATH  OF 
ADAM  AND  OTHER  POEMS.  Cr.Svo. 
y.  6d.  net. 

See  also  Blake  (William). 

Birch  (Walter  de  Gray),  LL.D.,  F.S.A. 
See  Connoisseur's  Library. 

Birnstingl  (Ethel).   See  Little  Books  on  Art. 

Blackmantle (Bernard).    See  LP.  L. 

Blair  (Robert).    See  I.  P. L. 

Blake  (William).  THE  LETTERS  OF 
WILLIAM  BLAKE,  together  with  a 
Life  by  Frederick  Tatham.  Edited 
from  the  Original  Manuscripts,  with  an 
Introduction  and  Notes,  by  Archibald  G. 
B.  Russell.  With  12  Illustrations. 
Demy  Svo:    ys.  6d.  net. 

ILLUSTRATIONS  OF  THE  BOOK  OF 
JOB.  With  General  Introduction  by 
Laurence  Binyon.     Quarto,    zis.  net. 

See    also    Blair    (Robert),   I.P.L.,    and 
Little  Library. 

Bloom  (J.    Harvey),    M.A.      SHAKE- 
SPEARE'S GARDE  N.    Illustrated. 
Fcap.  Svo.    y.  6d.  ;  leather,  ^s.  6d.  net. 
See  also  Antiquary's  Books 

Blouet  (Henri).     See  Beginner's  Books. 

Boardman  (T.  H.),  M.A.     See  French  (W.) 

Bodley  (J.  E.  C),  Author  of  France.'  THE 
CORONATION  OF  EDWARD  VII. 
Demy  Svo.  21s.  net.  By  Command  of  the 
King. 

Body  (George),  D.D.  THE  SOUL'S 
PILGRIMAGE  :  Devotional  Readings 
from  the  Published  and  Unpublished  writ- 
ings of  George  Body,  D.D.  Selected  and 
arranged  by  J.  H.  Burn,  B.D.,  F.R.S.E. 
Demy  i6mo.    3s.  6d. 
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Bona  (Cardinal).     See  Library  of  Devotion. 

Boon  (P.  C.)..  B.A.     See  Commercial  Series. 

Borrow  (Qeorge),     See  Little  Library. 

Bos  (J.  Ritzema).  AGRICULTURAL 
ZOOLOGY.  Translated  by  J.  R.  AiNS- 
WORTH  Davis,  M.  A.  With  155  Illustrations. 
Third  Edition.     Cr.  Sz/a.     3s.  6d. 

Botting(C.  Q.),  B.A.    EASY  GREEK 
EXERCISES.    Cr.  8vo.    2s. 
See  also  Junior  Examination  Series. 

BouIting(W.)  TASSO  AND  HIS  TIMES. 
With  24  Illustrations.  Demy  Svo.  los.  6d. 
net. 

Boulton  (E.  S.),  M.A.  GEOMETRY  ON 
MODERN  LINES.     Cr.  Zvo.     is. 

Boulton  (William  B.).  SIR  JOSHUA 
REYNOLDS,  P.R.A.  With  49  Illustra- 
tions.    DemyZvo.     js.  td.  net. 

Bowden(E.  M.).  THE  IMITATION  OF 
BUDDHA:  Being  Quotations  from 
Buddhist  Literature  for  each  Day  in  the 
Year.    Fifth  Edition.    Cr.  i6mo.    2s.  6d. 

Boyle(W.).  CHRISTMAS  AT  THE  ZOO. 
With  Verses  by  W.  Boyle  and  24  Coloured 
Pictures  by  H.  B.  Neilson.  Super  Royal 
x6mo,     2J. 

Brabant  (F.  0.),  M.A.    See  Little  Guides. 

Bradley  (A.  G.).  ROUND  ABOUT  WILT- 
SHIRE.      With  14  Illustrations,  in  Colour 
by  T.  C.  GoTCH,  16  other  Illustrations,  and 
a  Map.    Second  Edition.    Cr.  8vo.    6s, 
A  Colonial  Edition  is  also  published. 

THE  ROMANCE  OF  NORTHUMBER- 
LAND. With  16  Illustrations  in  Colour  by 
Frank  Southgate,  R.B.A.,  and  12  from 
Photographs.  Second  Edition.  Demy  Svo 
■js.  6d  net. 

A  Colonial  Edition  is  also  published. 

Bradley  (John  W. ).  See  Little  Books  on  Art. 

Braid  (James),  Open  Champion,  1901,  1905 
and  1906.     ADVANCED    GOLF.     With 
88    Photographs    and    Diagrams.     Fourth 
Edition.     Demy  Svo.     jos.  6d.  net. 
A  Colonial  Edition  is  also  published. 

Braid    (James)    and    Others.      GREAT 
GOLFERS  IN  THE  MAKING.     Edited 
by  Henry  Leach.      With  24  Illustrations. 
Second  Edition.     Demy  Svo.     ys.  6d.  net. 
A  Colonial  Edition  is  also  publisheii. 

Brailsford  (H.  N.).  MACEDONIA: 
ITS  RACES  AND  THEIR  FUTURE. 
With  Photographs  and  Maps.  Demy  Svo. 
I2S,  6d.  net. 

Brodrick  (Mary)  and  Morton  (A.  Ander- 
son). A  CONCISE  DICTIONARY  OF 
EGYPTIAN  ARCHAEOLOGY.  A  Hand- 
Book  for  Students  and  Travellers.  With  80 
Illustrations  and  many  Cartouches.  Cr.  Svo. 
3s.  6d. 

Brooks  (E.  E.),  B.Sc.  (Lond),  Leicester 
Municipal  Technical  School,  and  James 
(W.  H,N.),A.R.C.S.,A.M.I.E.E.,  Muni- 
cipal School  of  Technology,  Manchester. 
See  Textbooks  of  Technology. 

Brooks  (E.  W.).     See  Hamilton  (F.  J.) 

Brown  (P.  H.),  LL.D.      SCOTLAND  IN 


THE  TIME  OF  QUEEN  MARY.    Demy 
Svo.     js.  6d.  net. 

Brown  (S.  E.),  M.A.,  B.Sc,  Senior  Science 
Master  at  Uppingham.  A  PRACTICAL 
CHEMISTRY  NOTE  -  BOOK  FOR 
MATRICULATION  AND  ARMY  CAN- 
DIDATES. Easy  Experiments  on  the 
Commoner  Substances.   Cr.  ^to.    is.  6d.  net. 

Brown(J.  Wood),  M.A.  THE  BUILDERS 
OF  FLORENCE.  With  74  Illustrations 
by  Herbert  Railton.  Demy^to.  jSs.net. 

Browne  (Sir  Thomas).  See  Standard 
Library. 

Brownell  (C.  L.).  THE  HEART  OF 
JAPAN.  Illustrated.  Third  Edition. 
Cr.  Svo.    6s.  ;  also  Demy  Svo.    6d. 

Brownino:  (Robert).     See  Little  Library. 

Bryant  (Walter  W.),  B  A.,  F.R.A.S.,  F.R. 
Met.  Soc,  of  the  Royal  Observatory.  Creen- 
wich.  A  HISTORY  OF  ASTRONOMY. 
With  35 Illustrations.    DetnySvo.  -js  6d.net. 

Buckland  (Francis  T.).  CURIOSITIES 
OF  NATURAL  HISTORY.  Illustrated 
by  H.  B.  Neilson.     Cr.  Svo.     3^.  6d. 

Buckton  (A.  M.)  THE  BURDEN  OF 
ENGELA.  Second  Edition.  Cr.  Svo.  3s 
6d.  net. 

EAGER  HEART  :  A  Mystery  Play.  Seventh 
Edition.     Cr.  Svo.     is.  net. 

KINGS  IN  BABYLON  :  A  Drama.  Cr.  Svo. 
is.  net. 

SONGS  OF  JOY.     Cr.  Svo.     is.  net. 

Budge  (E.  A.  Wallis).  THE  GODS  OF 
THE  EGYPTIANS.  With  over  100 
Coloured  Plates  and  many  Illustrations. 
Two  Volumes.     Royal  Svo.     £t„  ->,s.  net. 

Bull  (Paul),  Army  Chaplain.      GOD  AND 
OUR     SOLDIERS.        Second     Edition. 
Cr.  Svo.     6s. 
A  Colonial  Edition  is  also  published. 

Bulley  (Miss).    See  Dilke  (LadyX 

Bunyan  (John).  See  Standard  Library  and 
Library  of  Devotion. 

Burch  (Q.  J.),  M.A.,  F.R.S.  A  MANUAL 
OF  ELECTRICAL  SCIENCE.  Illus- 
trated.    Cr.  St>0.     3J. 

Burgress  (Qelett).  GOOPS  AND  HOW  TO 
HE  THEM,    Illustrated.     Small  ^to.     6s. 

Burke  (Edmund).     See  Standard  Library. 

Burn  (A.  E.),  D.D.,  Rector  of  Handsworth 
and  Prebendary  of  Lichfield.  See  Hand- 
books of  Theology. 

Burn  (J.  H.),  B.  D.,  F.  R.  S.  E.  THE 
CHURCHMAN'S  TREASURY  pp 
SONG:  Gathered  from  the  Christian 
poetry  of  all  ages.  Edited  by.  Fcap.  Svo. 
3^.  6d.  net.     See  also  Library  of  Devotion. 

Bumand  (Sir  F.  C).  RECORDS  AND 
REMINISCENCES.  With  a  Portrait  by 
H.  V.  Herkomer.  Cr.  Svo.  Fourth  and 
Cheaper  Edition.     6s. 

A  Colonial  Edition  is  also  published. 

Burns  (Robert),  THE  POEMS.    Edited  by 
Andrew  Lang  and  W.  A.  Craigie.     With 
Portrait.     Third  Edition.     Demy  Svo,  gilt 
top.     6s. 
See  also  Standard  Librar>-. 
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Burnside  (W.  F.),  M.A.  OLD  TESTA- 
MENT HISTORY  FOR  USE  IN 
SCHOOLS.   Third  Edition.  Cr.  %vo.  y.  6d. 

Burton  (Alfred).    See  L  P.  L. 

Bussell  (P.  W.),  D.D.  CHRISTIAN 
THEOLOGY  AN  D  SOCIAL  PROGRESS 
(The  Bampton  Lectures  of  1905).  Demy 
&VO.     leys.  6d.  net. 

Butler  (Joseph),  D.D.  See  Standard 
Library. 

Caldecott  (Alfred),  D.D.  See  Handbooks 
of  Theology. 

Calderwood  (D.  S.),  Headmaster  of  the  Nor- 
mal School,  Edinburgh.  TEST  CARDS 
IN  EUCLID  AND  ALGEBRA.  In  three 
packets  of  40,  with  Answers,  u.  each.  Or 
m  three  Books,  price  2d.,  id.,  and  3*^. 

Canning  (Qeoree).     See  Little  Library. 

Capey  (B.  F.  H.).    See  Oxford  Biographies. 

Careless  (John).    See  I.P.L. 

Carlyle  (Thomas).  THE  FRENCH 
REVOLUTION.  Edited  by  C.  R.  L. 
Fletcher,  Fellow  of  Magdalen  College, 
Oxford.     Three  Volumes.    Cr.  8z>o.     i8j. 

THE  LIFE  AND  LETTERS  OF  OLIVER 
CROMWELL.  With  an  Introduction 
by  C.  H.  Firth,  M.A.,  and  Notes  and 
Appendices  by  Mrs.  S.  C.  Lomas.  Three 
Volumes.    Demy  Zvo.     i8i.  net. 

Carlyle  (R.  M.  and  A.  J.),  M.A.  See 
Leaders  of  Religion. 

Carmichael  (Philip).  ALL  ABOUT 
PHILIPPINE.  With  8  Illustrations. 
Cr.  Zvo.     2s.  6d. 

Carpenter(MargaretBoyd).  THECHILD 
IN  ART.  With  50  Illustrations.  Second 
Edition,     Large  Cr.  Zvo.     6s. 

Cavanaeh  (Francis),  M.D.  (Edin.).  THE 
CARE  OF  THE  BODY.  Second  Edition. 
Demy  Zvo.     -js.  6d.  net. 

CeIano(Thoma8  of).  THE  LIVES  OF  ST. 
FRANCIS  OF  ASSISI.  Translated  into 
English  by  A.  G.  Ferrers  Howell.  With 
a  Frontispiece.    Cr.  Zvo.    s-f-  "«^- 

Channer  (C.  C.)  and  Roberts  (M.  E.). 
LACEMAKING  IN  THE  MIDLANDS, 
PAST  AND  PRESENT.  With  16  full- 
page  Illustrations.     Cr.  Zvo.    2s.  6d. 

Chapman  (S.  J.).     See  Books  on  Business. 

Chatterton  (Thomas).  See  Standard 
Library. 

Chesterfield  (Lord),  THE  LETTERS  OF, 
TO  HIS  SON.  Edited,  with  an  Introduc- 
tion by  C.  Strachey,  with  Notes  by  A. 
Calthrop.     Tmo  Volumes.    Cr.  Zvo.     xis. 

Che8terton(a.K.).  CHARLES  DICKENS. 
With  two  Portraits  in  Photogravure.  Fifth 
Edition.    Cr.  Zvo.    6s. 

Childe  (Charles  P.),  B.A.,  F.R.C.S.  THE 
CONTROL  OF  A  SCOURGE  :  Or, 
How  Cancer  is  Curable.  Demy  Zvo. 
■JS.  6d.  net. 

Christian  (P.  W.).  THE  CAROLINE 
ISLANDS.  With  many  Illustrations  and 
Maps.    Demy  Zvo.     12s.  6d.  net. 

Cicero.     See  Classical  Tmnslations. 

Clapham  (J.  H.),  Professor  of  Economics  in 
the  University  of  Leeds.     THE  WOOL- 


LEN AND  WORSTED  INDUSTRIES. 

With  21  Illustrations  and  Diagrams.    Cr. 

Zvo.     6s. 
Clarke(F.  A.),  M.A.  See  T^eaders  of  Religion. 
Clausen  (George),  A.R.-'V.,  R.W.S.     SIX 

LECTURES  ON  PAINTING.    With  19 

Illustrations.     Third  Edition.    Large  Post 

Zvo.    y.  6d.  net. 
AIMS   AND  IDEALS  IN   ART.       Eight 

Lectures  delivered  to  the  Students  of  the 

Royal  Academy  of  Arts.     With  32  Illustra- 
tions.   Second  Edition.     Large  Post  Zvo. 

5^.  net. 
Cleather  (A.  L.).     See  Wagner  (R). 
Clinch  (Q.),  F.G.S.     See  Antiquary's  Books 

and  Little  Guides. 
Clough  (W.  T.)and  Dunstan  (A.  E.). 

See  Junior  School  Books  and  Textbooks  of 

Science. 
Clouston  (T.  S.),  M.D.,  C.C.D.,  F.R.S.E. 

THE  HYGIENE  OF  MIND.     With  10 

Illustrations.     Fifth  Edition.     Demy  Zvo. 

■JS.  6d.  net. 
Coast  (W.   Q.),    B.A.      EXAMINATION 

PAPERS  IN  VERGIL.     Cr.  Zvo.     2s. 
Cobb  (W.    F.),    M.A.      THE    BOOK  OF 

PSALMS  :  with  a  Commentary.   Demy  Zvo. 

\os.  6d.  net. 
Coleridge  (S.T.).     POEMS.    Selected  and 

Arranged   by  Arthur  Svmons.      With   a 

Photogravure    Frontispiece.      Fcap.     Zvo. 

2S.  6d.  net. 
Collingwood  (W.  Q.),  M.A.    THE  LIFE 

OF  JOHN    RUSKIN.       With    Portrait. 

Sixth  Edition.     Cr.  Zvo.     is.  6d.  net. 
Collins  (W.    E.),    M.A.      See  Churchman's 

Library. 
Combe  (William).    See  I.P.L. 
Conrad  (Joseph).     THE   MIRROR    OF 

THE  SKA:    Memories  and   Impressions. 

Third  Edition.     Cr.  Zvo-    6s. 
Cook  (A.  M.),  M.  A.,  and  Marchant(E.  C), 

M.A.        PASSAGES     FOR     UNSEEN 

TRANSLATION.  Selected  from  Latin  and 

Greek  Literature.  Fourth  Ed.  Cr.Zvo.  y.6d. 
LATIN      PASSAGES      FOR     UNSEEN 

TRANSLATION.  Third  Ed.  Cr.Zvo.  is.6d. 
Cooke-Taylor  (R.W.).    THE  FACTORY 

SYSTEM.     Cr.  Zvo.    2s.  6d. 
Coolidge  (W.  A.  B.),  M.A.     THE  ALPS. 

With    many    Illustrations.        Demy    Zvo. 

•JS.  6d  net. 

A  Colonial  Edition  is  also  published. 
CorelU  (Marie).  THE  PASSING  OF  THE 

GREAT  QUEEN.  Second  Edition.  Fca^. 

itO.       IS. 

A  CHRISTMAS  GREETING.   Cr.  ^to.    is. 

Corkran  (Alice).     See  Little  Books  on  Art. 

Cotes  (Everard).      SIGNS    AND    POR- 
TENTS IN  THE  FAR  EAST.   With  35 
Illustrations.    Second  Edition.    Demy  Zvo. 
JS.  6d.  net. 
A  Colonial  Edition  is  also  published. 

Cotes  (Rosemary).  DANTE'S  GARDEN. 
With  a  Frontispiece.  Second  Edition. 
Fcap.  Zvo.    2s.  6d.;  leather,  3s.  6d.  net. 

BIBLE  FLOWERS.  With  a  Frontispiece 
and  Plan.     Feat.  Zvo.     2s.  6d.  net. 
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Cowley  (Abraham).     See  Little  Library. 
Cowper     (William).        THE      POEMS. 
Edited  with  an  Introduction  and  Notes  by 
J.  C  Eailey,  M.A.     Illustrated,  including 
two    unpublished    designs    by    William 
Blake.    Demy  %vo.     los.  6if.  rtft. 
Cox  (J.  Charles).    See  Ancient  Cities,  Anti- 
quary's Books,  and  Little  Guides. 
Cox    (Harold),      B.A.,      M.P.  LAND 

NATIONALIZATION     AND      LAND 
TAXATION.       Second  Edition  revised. 
Cr.  Zvo.    y.  dd.  net. 
Crabbe  (George).    See  Little  Library. 
Crailc  (Mrs.).    See  Little  Library. 
Crane  (C.  P.),  D.S.O.    See  Little  Guides. 
Crane  (Walter),   R.W.S.     AN  ARTIST'S 
REMINISCENCES.     With   123  Illustra- 
tions by  the  Author  and  others  from  Photo- 
graphs.   Second  Edition.    DemyZvo.    i8j. 
net. 

A  Colonial  Edition  is  also  published. 
INDIA    IMPRESSIONS.      With   84   Illus- 
trations   from    Sketches    by    the    Author. 
Second  Edition.     Demy  Zvo.     js.  6d.  net. 
A  Colonial  Edition  is  also  published. 
Crashaw  (Richard).    See  Little  Library. 
Crawford  (F.  Q.).     See  Danson  (Mary  C). 
Crofts (T.  R.  N.),    M.A.,  Modem  Language 
Master  at  Merchant  Taylors'  School.     See 
Simplified  French  Texts. 
Cross  (J.   A.),   M.A.    THE    FAITH    OF 

THE  BIBLE,    Eca^.  &vo.    zs.  6d.  net. 
Cruik8hank(0.).     THE   LOVING  BAL- 
LAD OF  LORD  BATEMAN.     With  u 
Plates.     Cr,  itnio.     is.  6d.  net. 
Crump  (B.).    See  Wagner  (R.). 
Cunlifte  (Sir  F.  H.  E.),  Fellow  of  All  Souls- 
College,  Oxford.      THE   HISTORY  OF 
THE  BOER   WAR.      With  many  Illus- 
trations, Plans,  and  Portraits.     In  2  vols. 
Quarto.    Vol.  I.     i5^> 
Cunynghame  (H.  H.),   C.B.    See   Connois- 
seur's Library. 
Cutts(B.  L.),  D.D.    See  Leaders  of  Religion. 
Daniell  (Q.  W.),    M.A.      See    Leaders   of 

Religion. 
Dante  (Allghierl).    LA  COMMEDIA   DI 
DANTE.        The   Italian    Text   edited   by 
Paget  ToYNBEE,  M.A.,  D.Litt.  Cr.Zvo.  6s. 
THE     DIVINE     COMEDY.       Translated 
by  H.  F.  Cary.     Edited  with  a  Life  of 
Dante  and  Introductory  Notes  by  Paget 
ToYNBKE,  M. A.,  D.Litt.     DemyZvo.    6d. 
THE  PURGATORIO  OF  DANTE. 
Translated    into    Spenserian   Prose  by  C. 
Gordon  Wright.     With  the  Italian  text. 
Fcap.  Zvo,     2s.  6d.  net. 

See  also  Little  Library,  Toynbee  (Paget), 
and  Vernon  (Hon.  W.  Warren). 
Darley  (Georgre).    See  Little  Library. 
D'Arcy(R.  F.),  M.A.     A  NEW  TRIGON- 
OMETKY    FOR   BEGINNERS.     With 
numerous  diagrams.     Cr.  &vo,     ay.  6d. 
Davenport     (Cyril).        See      Connoisseur's 

Library  and  Little  Books  on  Art. 
Davenport   (James).        THE    WASH- 
BOURNE   FAMILY.      With   IS   Illustra- 
tions and  a  Map.    RoyalZvo.     21s.net. 


Davey  (Richard).  THE  PAGEANT  OF 
LONDON.  With  40  Illustrations  in 
Colour  by  John  Fulleylove,  R.  I.  InTiuo 
Volumfs.     Demy  Sz/o.     i$s.  net. 

Davis  (H.  W.  C),  M.A.,  Fellow  and  Tutor 
of  Balliol  College.  ENGLAND  UNDER 
THE  NORMANS  AND  ANGEVINS : 
1066-1272.  With  Maps  and  Illustrations. 
Demy  Svo.     jos.  6d.  net. 

Dawson  (Nelson).  SeeConnoisseur's  Library. 

Dawson  (Mrs.  Nelson).  See  Little  Books  on 
Art. 

Deane  (A.  C).     See  Little  Library. 

Deans  (Storry  R.).  THE  TRIALS  OF 
FIVE  QUEENS:  Katharine  of 
Aragon,  Anne  Boleyn,  Mary  Queen 
OF  Scots,  Marie  Antoinette  and  Caro- 
line OP  Brunswick.  With  12  Illustrations. 
Demy  Zvo.     loj.  6d.  net. 

A  Colonial  Edition  is  also  published. 

Dearmer  (Mabel).  A  CHILD'S  LIFE  OF 
CHRIST.  With  8  Illustrations  in  Colour 
by  E.  Fortescue-Brickdale.  Large  Cr. 
Svo.    6s. 

Delbos  (Leon).  THE  METRIC  SYSTEM. 
Cr.  Zvo.     2s. 

Demosthenes.  AGAINST  CONON  AND 
CALLICLES.  Edited  by  F.  Darwin 
Swift,    M.A.      Second   Edition.      Fcap. 

SVO.       2S. 

Dickens    (Charles).      See  Little  Library, 

I.P.L.,  and  Chesterton  (G.  K.). 
Dickinson   (Emily).      POEMS.     Cr.    ivo. 

4J.  6d.  net. 
Dickinson  (Q.  L.),  M.A.,  Fellow  of  King's 

College,      Cambridge.        THE      GREEK 

VIEW   OF  LIFE.     Sixth  Edition.    Cr. 

Zvo.    2s.  6d. 
Dilke  (Lady),  BuUey  (Miss),  and  Whitley 

(Miss).     WOMEN'S  WORK.     Cr.   %vo. 

2s.  6d. 
Dillon  (Edward),  M.A.    See  Connoisseur's 

Library  and  Little  Books  on  Art. 
Ditchfield  (P.   H.),   M.A.,  F.S.A.      THE 

STORY  OF  OUR  ENGLISH  TOWNS. 

With     an     Introduction     by     Augustus 

Jessopp,  D.D.  Second  Edition.  Cr.Zvo.  6s. 
OLD    ENGLISH    CUSTOMS:    Extant   at 

the  Present  Time.     Cr.  Svo.    6s. 
ENGLISH  VILLAGES.    With  100  Illustra- 
tions.  Second  Edition.   Cr.Zvo.   3s.6d.net. 
THE     PARISH    CLERK.      With  31 

Illustrations.     Third  Edition.    Demy  Zvo. 

ns.  6d.  net. 
Dixon  (W.  M.),   M.A.    A    PRIMER   OF 

TENNYSON.     Second  Edition.    Cr.Zvo. 

2s.  6d. 
ENGLISH  POETRY  FROM  BLAKE  TO 

BROWNING.     Second  Edition.    Cr.  Zvo. 

2S.  6d. 
Dobbs  (W.  J.),   U.A.       See  Textbooks  6f 

Science. 
Doney(May).      SONGS  OF  THE  REAL. 

Cr.  Zvo.     V.  6d.  jiet. 
Douglas  (Hugh  A.).  VENICEONFOOT. 

With  the  Itinerary  of  the  Grand  Canal. 

With  75  Illustrations  and  11  Maps.     Fcap. 

Zvo.    y,  net. 
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Douglas  (James).     THE  MAN  IN  THE 

PULPIT.     Cr.  &-J0.     zs.  M.  net. 

Dowden  (J.),   D.D.,   Lord  Bishop  of  Edin- 
burgh.     FURTHER  STUDIES  IN  THE 
PRAYER  BOOK.    Cr.  8vo.    6s. 
See  also  Churchman's  Library. 

Drags  (Q.).     See  Books  on  Business. 

Draper  (F.  W.  M.).  See  Simplified  French 
Texts. 

Driver  (S.  R.),  D.D.,  D.C.L.,  Regius  Pro- 
fessor of  Hebrew  in  the  University  of 
Oxford.  SERMONS  ON  SUBJECTS 
CONNECTED  WITH  THE  OLD 
TESTAMENT.  Cn  8»<J.  6s. 
See  also  Westminster  Commentaries. 

Dry  ( Wakeline).    See  Little  Guides. 

Dryhurst  (A.  R.).     See  Little  Books  on  Art. 

Du  Buisson  (J.  C.)t  M.  A.  See  Churchman's 
Bible. 

Duguid  (Charles).     See  Books  on  Business. 

Dumas  (Alexandre).  THE  CRIMES  OF 
THE  BORGIAS  AND  OTHERS. 
With  an  Introduction  by  R.  S.  Garnett. 
With  9  Illustrations.     Cr.  &vo.     6s. 

THE  CRIMES  OF  URBAIN  GRAN- 
DIER  AND  OTHERS.  With  8  Illustra- 
tions.    Cr.  8vo.    6s. 

THE  CRIMES  OF  THE  MARQUISE 
DE  BRINVILLIERS  AND  OTHERS. 
With  8  Illustrations.     Cr.  Svo.     6s. 

THE    CRIMES    OF    ALI    PACHA  AND 
OTHERS.     With  8  Illustrations.     Cr.  Zvo. 
6s. 
Colonial  Editions  are  also  published. 

MY  MEMOIRS.  Translated  by  E.  M. 
Waller.  With  an  Introduction  by  Andrew- 
Lang.  With  Frontispieces  in  Photogravure. 
In  six  Volumes,    Cr.  Svo.    6s.  tack  volume. 

A  Colonial  Edition  is  also  published. 
Vol.    I.  1802-1821.    Vol.  III.  1826-1830. 
Vol.  II.  1822-1825.    Vol.   IV.  18:^0.1831. 

Duncan  (David),  D.Sc,  LL.D.  THE  LIFE 
AND  LETTERS  OF  HERBERT 
SPENCER.  With  15  Illustrations.  Demy 
%vo.     1 5  J. 

Dunn  (J.  T).,  D.Sc,  and  Mundella(V.  A.). 

GENERAL  ELEMENTARY  SCIENCE. 

With  114  Illustrations.      Second  Edition. 

Cr.  8vo.    3S.  6d. 
Dunstan  (A.  B.),  B.Sc  (Lond.),  East  Ham 

Technical    College.        See    Textbooks     of 

Science,  and  Junior  School  Books. 
Durham  (The  Earl  of  ).    A  REPORT  ON 

CANADA.    With  an  Introductory  Note. 

Demy  ivo.    ^s.  6d.  net. 
Dutt(W.  A.).  THE  NORFOLK  BROADS. 

With    coloured     Illustrations     by    Frank 

SouTHGATR,  R.B.A.    Second  Edition.    Cr. 

%ve.    6s, 
WILD  LIFE   IN  EAST  ANGLIA.     With 

16  Illustrations  in  colour  by  Frank  South- 

gatb,  R.B.A.      Second  Edition.      Demy 

6vo.     ys,  6d.  net. 
SOME  LITERARY  ASSOCIATIONS  OF 

EAST  ANGLIA.     With  16  Illustrations  in 

Colour  by  W,    Dexter,   R.B.A.,  and    16 

other  Illustrations.  DemyZvo.    10s.  6d.net. 
See  also  Little  Guides. 


Earle(John),  Bishop  of  Sali»bury.  MICRO- 
COSMOGRAPHIE,  or  A  PIECE  OF 
THE  WORLD  DI.SCOVERED.  Post 
j6mo.    2S.  net. 

Edmonds(MajorJ.  E.),R.E.;D.A.Q.-M.G. 
See  Wood  (W.  Birkbeck). 

Edwards  (Clement),  M.P.  RAILWAY 
NATIONALIZATION.  Second  Edition, 
Revised.     Crown  Sva.     2s.  6d.  net. 

Edwards  (W.  Douglas).  See  Commercial 
Series. 

Edwardes  (TIckner).  THE  LORE  OF 
THE  HON EY  BEE.  With  many  Illustra- 
tions.    Cr.  Svo.     6s. 

Bgan  (Pierce).    See  LP. L. 

Egerton  (H.  E.),  M.A.     A  HISTORY  OF 

BRITISH     COLONIAL    POLICY.      A 

Cheaper  Issue,  witha  supplementary  chapter. 

Second  Ed.,  Revised.  DemySvo.  js.6d.net. 

A  Colonial  Edition  is  also  published. 

Ellaby(C.  G.).    See  Little  Guides. 

Elterton  (F.  G.).    See  Stone  (S.  J.). 

Epictetus.     See  Aurelius  (Marcus). 

Erasmus.  A  Book  called  in  Latin  EN- 
CHIRIDION MILITIS  CHRISTIANI, 
and  in  English  the  Manual  of  the  Christian 
Knight,     t'cap.  Svo.    3s.  6d.  net. 

Ewald(CarIX  TWO  LEGS,  AND  OTHER 
STORIES.  Translated  from  the  Danish 
by  Alexander  Teixeira  de  Mattos. 
Illustrated  by  Augusta  Guest.  Large  Cr. 
8vo.    6s. 

Fairbrother(W.  H.),  M.A.  THE  PHILO- 
SOPHY OF  T.  H.  GREEN.  Second 
Edition.     Cr.  Sva.     3J.  6d. 

Fea  (Allan).  SOME  BEAUTIES  OF  THE 
SEVENTEENTH  CENTURY.  With 
82  Illustrations.  Second  Edition.  Detny 
&V0,    12s.  6d  net. 

THE  FLIGHT   OF   THE    KING.     With 
over  70  Sketches  and  Photographs  by  the 
Author.       NeTO     and    revised     Edition. 
Detny  8vo.     js.  6d.  net._ 
A  Colonial  Edition  is  also  published. 

SECRET   CHAMBERS    AND    HIDING- 
PLACES.    With  80  Illustrations.    New  and 
revised  Edition.     Demy  8vo.     ys.  6d.  net. 
A  Colonial  Edition  is  also  published. 

Ferrler  (Susan).    See  Little  Library. 

Fidler  (T.  Claxton),  M.Inst.  C.E.  See 
Books  on  Business. 

Fielding  (Henry).     See  Standard  Library'. 

FinnjS.  W.),  M.A.     See  Junior  Examination 

Firth  (J.  B.).    See  Little  Guides. 

Firth  (C.  H.),  M.A.,  Regius  Professor  of 
Modern  History  at  Oxford.  CROM- 
WELL'S ARMY:  A  History  of  the  English 
Soldier  during  the  Civil  Wars,  the  Com- 
monwealth, and  the  Protectorate.  Cr.  ivo. 
6s. 

Firth  (Edith  E.).     See  Beginner's  Books. 

FitzGerald  (Edward).  THE  RUBAIYAt 
OF  OMAR  KHAYYAM.  Printed  from 
the  Fifth  and  last  Edition.  With  a  Com- 
mentary by  Mrs.  Stephen  Batson,  and  a 
Biography  of  Omar  by  E.  D.  Koss.  Cr. 
izfo.    6s.     See  also  Miniature  Library. 
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PitzOeraId(H.  p.).  A  CONCISE  HAND- 
BOOK OF  CLIMBERS,  TWINERS, 
AND  WALL  SHRUBS.  Illustrated. 
Fcap.  Zvo.    3.5.  6d.  net. 

Fitzpatrick  (S.  A.  O.).    See  Ancient  Cities. 

Flecker  (W.  H.),  M.A.,D.C.L.,  Headmaster 
of  the  Dean  Close  Schod,  Cheltenham. 
THE  STUDENTS  PRAYER  BOOK. 
The  Text  of  Morning  and  Evening 
Prayer  and  Litany.  With  an  Introduc- 
tion and  Notes.     Cr.  Zvo,    2s.  6d, 

Fletcher  (J.  S.).  A  BOOK  OF  YORK- 
SHIRE. With  16  Illustrations  in  Colour 
by  Wal  Paget  and  Fra.\k  Southgate, 
R.B.A.,and  12  from  Photographs.  Demy 
ivo.  -js.  6'/.  net. 
A  Colonial  Edition  is  also  published. 
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Jones  (L.  A.  Atherley),  K.C.,  M.P.,  and 
Bellot  (Hugh  H.  L.),  M.A.,  D.C.L. 
THE  MINER'S  GUIDE  TO  THE  COAL 
MINES  REGULATION  ACTS  AND 
THE  LAW  OF  EMPLOYERS  AND 
WORKMEN.    Cr.  Zvo.     qs.  6d.  net. 

COMMERCE  IN  WAR.  Royalivo.  its.nei. 

Jones  (R.  Compton),  M.-'V.  POEMS  OF 
THE  I NN  ER  LI  KE.  Selected  by.  Thir- 
teenth Edition.   Fcaf>.  it'o.    2^.  dd.  net. 

Jonson  (Ben).     See  Standard  Library. 

Juliana  (Lady)  of  Norwich.  REVELA- 
TIONS  OF  DIVINE  LOVE.  Ed.by  Grace 
Warrack.   Third  Ed.     Cr.  Zvo.     y.  6d. 

Juvenal.     See  Classical  Translations. 

•Kappa.'  LET  YOUTH  BUT  KNOW: 
A  Plea  for  Reason  in  Education.  Cr.  Zvo. 
■xs.  6d.  net. 

Kaufmann  (M.),  M.A.  SOCIALISM  AND 
MODERN  THOUGHT.  Second  Edition 
Revised  and  Enlarged.  Cr.  Zvo.  2s.  6d. 
net. 

Keats  (John).  THE  POEMS.  Edited 
with  Introduction  and  Notes  by  E.  de  Selin- 
COURT,  M.A.  With  a  Frontispiece  in 
Photogravure.  Second  Edition  Revised. 
Demy  Zvo.    js.  6d.  net. 


REALMS  OF  GOLD.  Selections  from  the 
Works  of.    Ecap.  Sva.     3s.  6d.  net. 

See  also    Little  Library   and    Standard 
Library. 

Keble(John).  THE  CHRISTIAN  YEAR. 
V/ithan  Introduction  and  Notes  by  W.  Lock, 
D.D.,  Wardenof  Keble  College.  Illustrated 
by  R.  AnningBell.  ThirdEdittoti.  Fcaf. 
Zvo.  y.  6d.  ;  padded  morocco,  c^. 
See  also  Liorary  of  Devotion. 

Kelynack  (T.  N.),  M.D.,  M.R.C.P.  THE 
DRINK  PROBLEM  IN  ITS  MEDICO- 
SOCIOLOGICAL  ASPECT.  By  four- 
teen Medical  Authorities.  Edited  by. 
With  2  Diagrams.    Demy  %vo.     js.  6d.  net. 

Kempis  (Thomas  4).  THE  IMITATION 
OF  CHRIST.  With  an  Introduction  by 
Dean  Farrar.  Illustrated  by  C  M.  Gere. 
Third  Edition.  Fcap.  Zvo.  3s.  6rf.;  padded 
morocco.    5s. 

Also  Translated  by  C.  BiGG,  D.D.    Cr. 
2vo.     3s.  6d. 

See  also  Montmorency  (J.   E.   G.   de)., 
Libraryof  Devotion,  and  Standard  Library., 

Kennedy  (Bart.).  THE  GREEN 
SPHINX.     Cr.  Svo.    3s.  6d.  net. 

Kennedy  (James  Houghton),  D.D.,  Assist- 
ant Lecturer  in  Divinityin  the  University  of 
Dublin.  ST.  PAUL'S  SECOND  AND 
THIRD  EPISTLES  TO  THE  CORIN- 
THI.\NS.  With  Introduction,  Dissertations 
and  Notes.     Cr.  %vo.     6s. 

Kimmins  (C.  W.),  M.A.  THE  CHEMIS- 
TRY OF  LIFE  AND  HEALTH.  Illus- 
trated.    Cr.  Zvo.     2S.  6d. 

Kinglake  (A.  W.).     See  Little  Library. 

Kipling  (Rudyard).      BARRACK-ROOM 
BALLADS.      Sgth    Thousand.       'Twenty- 
fifth  Edition.    Cr.ivo.     6s.  Also  Leather. 
Ecap.  8vo.     5J. 
A  Colonial  Edition  is  also  published. 

THE  SEVEN  SEAS.  77th  Thousand. 
Fourteenth  Edition.  Cr.  8vo.  6s.  Also 
Leather.     Fcap.  %vo.     ^s.  •      f  • 

A  Colonial  Edition  is  also  published. 

THE   FIVE  NATIONS.      65/A    Thousand. 
Fourth  Edition.      Cr.     Zvo.       6s,       Also 
Leather,     Fcap.  Zvo.     5s. 
A  Colonial  Edition  is  also  published. 

DEPARTMENTAL  DITTIES.  Seventeenth 
Edition.  Cr.  Zvo.  6s.  A  Iso  Leather.  Fcap. 
Zvo.    5J. 
A  Colonial  Edition  is  also  published. 

Knight  (Albert  E.).    THE  COMPLETE 
CRICKETER.     \Vith     50     Illustrations, 
Demy  Zvo.     7s.  6d.  net. 
A  Colonial  Edition  is  also  published. 

Knight(H.J.C.),B.D.SeeChurchman'sBible. 

Knowling  (R.  J.),  M.A.,  Professor  of  New 
Testament  Exegesis  at  King's  College, 
London.     See  Westminster  Commentaries. 

Lamb  (Charles  and  Marj'),  THE  WORKS. 
Edited  by  E.  V.  Lucas.     Illustrated.     In 
Seven  Volumes.  Demy  Zvo.   7.'.  6d.  each. 
See  also  Little  Library  and  Lucas  (E.  V.) 

Lambert  (F.  A.  H.).    See  Little  Guides. 
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Lambros  (Professor  5.  P.).  See  Byzantine 
Texts. 

Lane- Poole  (Stanley).    A  HISTORY  OF 
;  .   EGYPT  IN  THE  MIDDLE  AGES.  Fully 

.  Illustrated.  Cr.  Zvo.  6s. 
■  Langbridge  (F.),  M.  A.  BALL  ADS  OF  THE 
BRAVE  :  Poems  of  Chivalry,  Enterprise, 
Courage,  and  Constancy.  Third  Edition. 
Cr,  Zvo.  2 J.  6a?. 
^I^w  (William).  See  Library  of  Devotion 
and  Standard  Library. 

Leach  (Henry).  THE  DUKE  OF  DEVON- 
SHIRE. A  Biography.  With  12  Illustra- 
tions.    DemyZvo.     12s.  6d.  net. 

THE  SPIRIT  OF  THE  LINKS.  Cr.  Zvo.  6s. 
A  Colonial  Edition  is  also  published. 
■)(.        See  also  Braid  (James). 

te     Braz    (Anatole).      THE  LAND  OF 

^1   PARDONS.     Translated  by  Frances  M. 

GosTLiNG.     With  12  Illustrations  in  Colour 

by  T.  C.  GoTCH,  and  40  other  Illustrations. 

Third  Edition,     Crown  Svo,     6s. 

Lee  (Captain  L.  Melville).  A  HISTORY 
OF  POLICE  IN  ENGLAND.  Cr.  Sz>o. 
3s.  6d.  net. 

Lewes  (V.  B.),  M. A.  AIR  AND  WATER. 
Illustrated.     Cr.  %vo.     ■zs.  6d. 

Lewis  (B.  M.  Qwyn).  A  CONCISE 
HANDBOOK  OF  GARDEN  SHRUBS. 
With  20  Illustrations,  heap,  Svo.  3.V.  6d.  net. 

Lisle  (Fortun^ede).    See  Little  Bookson  Art. 

Littlehales  (H.).     See  Antiquary's  Books. 

Llewellyn  (Owen)  and  Raven-Hill  (L.). 
THE  SOUTH-BOUND  CAR.  With  85 
Illustrations.     Crown  Svo.     6s. 

Lock  (Walter),  D.D.,  Warden  of  Keble 
College.  ST.  PAUL,  THE  MASTER- 
BUILDER.    Second  Ed.     Cr.  S7>o.  v.  6d. 

THE   BIBLE  AND   CHRISTIAN   LIFE. 
Cr,  Svo.     6s. 
See  also  Keble  (J.)  and  Leaders  of  Religion. 

Locker  (F.).     See  Little  Library. 

Lodge  (Sir  Oliver),  F.R.S.  THE  SUB- 
S  I'ANCE  OF  FAITH  ALLIED  WITH 
SCIENCE:  A  Catechism  for  Parents 
and  Teachers.  Ninth  Ed.    Cr.  S710.   is   net. 

Lofthouse(W.  F.),  M.A.  ETHICS  AND 
ATONEMENT.  With  a  Frontispiece. 
Demy  Svo.     5J.  net. 

Lonsrfellow  (H.  W.).     See  Little  Library. 

Lorimer  (George    Horace).     LETTERS 
FROM    A   SELF-MADE  MERCHANT 
TO  HIS  SON.     Seventeenth  Edition.     Cr. 
Svo.     y.  6d. 
A  Colonial  Edition  is  also  published. 

OLD  GORGON  GRAHAM.  Second  Edition. 
Cr.  Svo.     6s. 
A  Colonial  Edition  is  also  published. 

Lover  (Samuel).    See  I.P.L. 

E.  V.  L.  and  C.  L.  Q.  ENGLAND  D-AY  BY 
DAY  :  Or,  The  Englishman's  Handbook  to 
EiBciency.  Illustrated  by  George  Morrow. 
Fourth  Edition.    Fcap.  ^to.     is.  net. 

Lucas(E.  v.).  THE  LIFE  OF  CHARLES 
LAMB.  With  28  Illustrations.  Fourth 
and  Revised  Edition  in  One  Volume. 
Demy  Svo.     7.?.  6d.  net. 

A  Colonial  Edition  is  also  published. 


A  WANDERER  IN  HOLLAND.      With 

20    Illustrations    in    Colour   by    Herbert 

Marshall,  34  Illustrations  after  old  Dutch 

Masters,   and   a   Map.      Ninth   Edition. 

Cr.  Svo.    6s. 

A  Colonial  Edition  is  also  published. 
A  WANDERER  IN  LONDON.     With  16 

Illustrations  in  Colour  by  Nelson  Dawson, 

36  other  Illustrations  and  a  Map.     Sixth 

Edition.     Cr.  Svo.     6s. 
A  Colonial  Edition  is  also  published. 
THE  OPEN  ROAD  :  a  Little  Book  for  Way- 
farers.   Fourteenth  Edition.     Fcap.      Svo. 

5J.  ;  India  Paper,  js,  6d. 
THE  FRIENDLY  TOWN  :  a  Little  Book 

for  the  Urbane.     Fourth  Edition.     J^cap. 

Svo.    ss. ;   India  Paper,  ts.  6d. 
FIRESIDE    AND    SUNSHINE.     Fourth 

Edition.    Fcap.  Svo.     5J. 
CHARACTER  AND  COMEDY.     Fourth 

Edition.     Fcap.  Svo.     SJ. 
THE    GENTLEST    ART.      A    Choice    of 

Letters    by    Entertaining   Hands.      Fifth 

Edition.    Fcap.  Svo.     $s. 
A  SWAN  AND  HER  FRIENDS.      With  24 

Illustrations.    Demy  Svo.    12.J.  6'f.  net. 
A  Colonial  Edition  is  also  published. 
Lucian.     See  Classical  Translations. 
Lyde(L.  W.),  M.A.     See  Commercial  Series, 
Lydon  (Noel  S.).     See  Junior  School  Books. 
Lyttelton(Hon.  Mrs.  A.).  WOMEN  AND 

THEIR  WORK.    Cr.  Svo.    zs.  f>d. 
Macaulay  (Lord).    CRITICAL  AND  HIS- 

TORICAL  ESSAYS.  Edited  by  F.  C.  Mon. 

TAGUE,  M.A.   Three  Volumes.   Cr.  Svo.  iSs. 
M'Allen(J.  E.  B.),  M.A.     See  Commercial 

Series. 
MacCulloch    (J.    A.).       See     Churchman's 

Library. 
MacCunn      (Florence      A.).        MARY 

STUART.     With    44    Illustrations,    in 

eluding    a    Frontispiece    in   Photograviare. 

New  and  Cheaper  Edition.    Large  Cr.  Svo. 

6s. 

See  also  Leaders  of  Religion. 
McDermott  (E.  R.).    See  Books  on  Business. 
M*Dowall(A.  ».;.    See  Oxford  Biographies. 
Mackay   (A.  M.),  B.A.      See  Churchman's 

Library. 
Mackenzie    (W.     Leslie),    M.A.,    M.D., 

D.P.H.,  etc.     THE  HEALTH  OF  THE 

SCHOOL  CHILD.     Cr.  Svo.     2s.  6d. 
Macklin  (Herbert  W.),    M..\.    See  Anti- 

auary's  Books. 
M'Neile  (A.   H.),   B.D.      See  Westminster 

Commentaries. 
•  Mdlle  Mori  *  (Author  of).    ST.  CATHER- 

INyE  OF   SIENA  AND  HER  TIMES. 

With    28    Illustrations.     Second    Edition, 

Demy  Svo.     ys.  6d.  fet, 
Magnus  (Laurie),  M.A.    A  PRIMER  OF 

WORDSWORTH.     Cr.  Svo.    is.  6d, 
Mahaffy(J.  P.).  Litt.D.    A  HISTORY  OF 

THE  EGYPT  OF  THE  PTOLEMIES. 

Fully  Illustrated.     Cr.  Svo.    6s. 
Maitland(F.  W.),  M.A.,  LL.D.     ROMAN 

CANON  LAW  IN  THE  CHURCH  OF 

ENGLAND.     RoyalSvo.     js.  6d. 
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Messrs.  Methuen's  Catalogue 


MaIor(H.),  B.A.,  B.Sc.  A  HEALTH  AND 
TEMPERANCE  READER.  Cr.    Zvo. 

IS. 

Maiden  (H.  E.),  M.A.  ENGLISH  RE- 
CORDS. A  Companion  to  the  History  of 
England.     Cr.  Svo.     y.  dd. 

THE    RIGHTS    AND    DUTIES    OF    A 
CITIZEN.     Seventh  Edition.      Cr.    Svo. 
IS.  6d. 
See  also  School  Histories. 

Marchant  (E.  C),  M.A.,  Fellow  of  Peter- 
house,  Cambridge.     A  GREEK  ANTHO- 
LOGY     Second  Edition.     Cr.  Svo.    s^.ed. 
See  also  Cook  (A.  M..). 

Marks  (Jeannette),  M.A.  ENGLISH 
PASTORAL  DRAMA  from  the  Restora- 
tion to  the  date  of  the  publication  of  the 
'Lyrical  Ballads'  (1660-1798).  Cr.  Svo. 
5^.  net. 

Marr  (J.  E. ),  F.  R.S. ,  Fellow  of  St  John's  Col- 
lege, Cambridge.  THE  SCIENTIFIC 
STUDY  OF  SCENERY.  Third  Edition. 
Illustrated.     Cr.  Sto.     6s. 

AGRICULTURAL  GEOLOGY.  Illustrated. 
Cr.  Svo.    6s. 

Marriott  (J.  A.  R.),  M.A.  THE  LIFE 
AND  TIMES  OF  LORD  FALKLAND. 
With  23  Illustrations.  Second  Edition. 
Demy  Svo.    ys.  6d.  net. 

Marvell  (Andrew).    See  Little  Library. 

Masefield  (John).    SEA  LIFE  IN  NEL- 
SON'S   TIME.       Illustrated.      Cr.    Svo. 
y.  6d.  net. 
A  Colonial  Edition  is  also  published. 

ON  THE  SPANISH  MAIN:  or,  Some 
English  Forays  in  the  Isthmus  of 
Darien.  With  22  Illustrations  and  a  Map. 
Demv  Svo.      10s.  6d.  net. 

A  Colonial  Edition  is  also  published. 

A  SAILOR'S  GARLAND.  Selected  and 
Edited  by.  .'Second Ed.  Cr.  Svo.   3s.  6d.  net. 

AN  ENGLISH  PROSE  MISCELLANY. 
Selected  and  Edited  by.    Cr.  Svo.    6s. 

Maskell  (A.).     See  Connoissetir's  Library. 

Mason  (A.  J.),  D.D.  See  Leaders  of  Religion. 

Masterman  (C.  F.  0.),  M.A.,  M.P. 
TENNYSON  AS  A  RELIGIOUS 
TEACHER.      Cr.  Svo.    6s. 

Matheson  (E.  F.).  COUNSELS  OF 
LIFE.     Eea^.  Svo.    2s.  6d.  net. 

May  (Phil).  THE  PHIL  MAY  ALBUM. 
Second  Edition,    ^to.     is.  net. 

Meakin  (Annette  M.  B.),  Fellow  of  the 
Anthropological  Institute.  WOMAN  IN 
TRANSITION.     Cr.  Svo.    6s. 

Mellows  (Emma  S.).  A  SHORT  STORY 
OF  ENGLISH  LITERATURE.  Cr. 
Svo.     ■y.  6d. 

Methuen  (A.  M.  S.),  M.A.  THE 
TRAGEDY  OF  SOUTH  AFRICA. 
Cr.  Svo.    2s.  net.     Also  Cr.  Svo.     yi.  net. 

ENGLAND'S  RUIN  :  Discussed  in  Six- 
teen Letters  to  a  Protectionist. 
Eighth  Edition.     Cr.  Svo.     yi.  net. 


Miles  (Eustace),  M.A.  LIFE  AFTER 
LIFE:  OR,  The  Theory  or  Reincarna- 
tion.    Cr.  Svo.     2f.  6d.  net. 

THE  POWER  OF  CONCENTRATION  : 
How  TO  AcQi'iRE  IT.  Sccond  Edition. 
Cr.  Svo.     is.  6d.  net. 

Millais  (J.  a.).  THE  LIFE  AND  LET- 
TERS OF  SIR  JOHN  EVERETT 
MILLAIS,  President  of  the  Royal  Academy. 
With  many  Illustrations,  of  which  2  are  m 
Photogravure.  JVew  Edition.  Demy  Svo. 
•js.  6d.  net. 
See  also  Little  Galleries. 

Millln  (G.  F.).  PICTORIAL  GARDEN- 
ING. With  21  Illustrations.  Crown  Svo. 
3s.  6d.  net. 

Minis  (C.  T.),  M.I.M.E.  See  Textbooks  of 
Technology. 

Milne  (J.  Q.),  M.A.  A  HISTORY  OF 
EGYPT  UNDER  ROMAN  RULE. 
Fully  Illustrated.    Cr.  Svo.    6s. 

Milton  (John).  See  Little  Library  and 
Standard  Library. 

A  DAY  BOOK  OF  MILTON.  Edited  by 
R.  F.  TowNDROW.   Fcap.   Svo.    2s.  6d.  net. 

MInchin  (H,  C.),M.  A.     See  Peel  (R). 

MitcbelKP.  Chalmers),  M.A.  OUTLINES 
OF  BIOLOGY.  Illustrated.  Second  Edi- 
tion.    Cr.  Svo.    6s. 

Mltton  (0.  E.).  JANE  AUSTEN  AND 
HER  TIMES.  With  21  Illustrations. 
Second  and  Cheaper  Edition  Large  Cr. 
Svo.    6s. 

A  Colonial  Edition  is  also  published. 

Moffat  (Alary  M.).  QUEEN  LOUISA  OF 
PRUSSIA.  With  20  Illustrations.  Fourth 
Edition.     Crown  Svo.     6s. 

A  Colonial  Edition  is  also  published, 

'  Moil  (A.).'     See  Books  on  Business. 

Moir  (D.  M.).     See  Little  Library. 

Mollnos  (Dr.  Michael  de).  See  Library  of 
Devotion. 

Money  (L.  Q.  Chiozza),  M.P,  RICHES 
AND  POVERTY.  Eighth  Edition.  Demy 
Svo.     5J.  net.     Also  Cr.  Svo.     ts.  net. 

SOCIAL  AND  INDUSTRI.^L  PRO- 
BLEMS.    Demy  Svo.     5s.  net. 

Monta^  (Henry),  Earl  of  Manchester.  See 
Library  of  Devotion. 

Montaigne.  A  DAY  BOOK  OF.  Edited 
by  C.  F.  Pond.    Ecap.  Svo.    zs.  6d.  net. 

Montgomery  (H.  B.)  THE  EMPIRE  OF 
THE  EAST.  With  a  Frontispiece  in  Colour 
and  16  other  Illustrations.  Second  Edition. 
Demy  Svo.    js.  6d,  net. 

A  Colonial  Edition  is  also  published. 

Montmorency  (J.  E.  Q.  de).  B.A.,  LL.B. 
THOMAS  A  KEMPIS,  HIS  AGE  AND 
BOOK.  With  22  Illustrations.  Second 
Edition.    Demy  Svo.     js.  6d.  net. 

Moore  (H.  E.).  BACK  TO  THE  LAND. 
Cr.  Svo.     2S.  6d. 

Moorhoose    (E.    Hallam).      NELSON'S 
LADY  HAMILTON.     With  51  Portraits. 
Second  Edition.    Demy  Svo.    js.  6d.  net. 
A  Colonial  Edition  is  also  published. 

Moran  (Clarence  G . ).  See  Books  on  Business. 

More  (Sir  Thomas).    See  Sundard  Library. 
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Morfill  (W.  R.),  Oriel  Co..ege,  Oxford.  A 
HISTORY  OF  RUSSIA  FROM  PETER 
THE  GREAT  TO  ALEXANDER  II. 
With  Maps  and  Plans.     Cr.  Zvo.     y.  6d. 

Morich  (R.  J.)j  late  of  Clifton  College.  See 
School  Examination  Series. 

Morley  (Margaret  W.),  Founded  on.  THE 
BEE  PEOPLE.  With  74  Illustrations. 
S^.  Crown  Zvo.     2S.  6d. 

LITTLE  MITCHELL:  The  Storv  of  a 
Mountain  Squirrel  told  by  Himself. 
With  many  Illustrations.  S^.Cr.Svo.  2s.6d. 

Morris  (J.).  THE  MAKERS  OF  JAPAN. 
With  24  Illustrations.  Demy  Zvo.  12s.  dd. 
net. 

Morris  (Joseph  E.)-     See  Little  Guides. 

Morton  (A.  Anderson).     See  Brodrick(M.). 

Moule(H.  CO.),  D.D.,  Lord  Bishop  of  Dur- 
ham.     See  Leaders  of  Religion. 

Muir  (M.  M.  Pattison),  M.A.  THE 
CHEMISTRY  OF  FIRE.  Illustrated. 
Cr.  ^vo.     2S.  td. 

Mundella  (V.  A.),  M.A.     See  Dunn  (J.  T.). 

Munro(R.),  M.A.,  LL.D.  See  Antiquary's 
Books. 

Myers  (A.  Wallis),  THE  COMPLETE 
LAWN  TENNIS  PLAYER.  With  many 
Illustrations.  Second  Edition.  Demy  Zvo. 
10s.  6d.  net. 

Naval  Officer  (A).    See  I.  P.  L. 

Neal  (W.  G.).     See  Hall  (R.  N.). 

Newman  (Ernest).  HUGO  WOLF. 
With  13  Illustrations.  Detny%vo.  ■js.6d.nei. 

Newman(aeorge),  M.D.,D.P.H.,F.R.S.E., 
INFANT  MORTALITY,  A  Social 
Problem.  With  16  Diagrams.  Demy 
Zvo.     js.  6d.  net. 

Newman  (J.  H.)  and  others.  See  Library 
of  Devotion. 

Newsholme  (Arthur),  M.D.,  F.R.C.P. 
THE  PREVENTION  OF  TUBERCU- 
LOSIS.    Demy  Svo.     lar.  6d.  net. 

Nichols  (Bowyer).     See  Little  Library. 

Nicklin  (T.),  M.A.  EXAMINATION 
PAPERS  IN  THUCYDIDES.  Cr.  Zvo.  as. 

Nimrod.    See  I.  P.  L. 

Norgrate  (Q.  Le  Qrys).  THE  LIFE  OF 
SIR  WALTER  SCOTT.  With  53  Illus- 
trations by  Jenny  Wylie.  Demy  Bvo. 
js.  6d.  net. 

Norway  (A.  H.).  NAPLES.  Past  and 
Present.  With  25  Coloured  Illustrations 
by  Maurice  Greiffenhagen.  Third 
Edition      Cr.  Zvo.     6s. 

A  Colonial  Edition  is  also  published. 

Novalis.  THE  DISCIPLES  AT  SAlS  AND 
OTHER  FRAGMENTS.  Edited  by  Miss 
Una  Birch.     Eca^.  Svo.    y.  6d.  net. 

Officer  (An).    See  I.  P.  L. 

Oldfield  (W.  J.),  M.A.,  Prebendary  of 
Lincoln.  A  PRIMER  OF  RELIGION. 
Based  on  the  Catechism  of  the  Church 
of  England.    Crov/n  Svo.     2s.  6d. 

Oldham  (F.  M.),  B.A.  See  Textbooks  of 
Science. 

Oliphant  (Mrs.).    See  Leaders  of  Religion. 


Oliver,  Thomas,  M.D.  DISEASES  OF 
OCCUPATION.  With  Illustrations.  Se- 
cond Edition.     Demy  Svo.     \os.  6d,  net, 

Oman(C.  W.C.),  M.A.,  Fellow  of  All  Souls', 
Oxford.  A  HISTORY  OF  THE  ART 
OF  WAR  IN  THE  MIDDLE  AGES. 
Illustrated.    Demy  Svo,     10s.  6d.  net. 

Ottley  (R.  L.),  D.D.  See  Handbooks  of 
'I'heology  and  Leaders  of  Religion, 

Overton  (J.  H.).    See  Leaders  of  Religion, 

Owen  (Dougrlas).     See  Books  on  Business. 

Oxford  (M.  N.),  of  Guy's  Hospital.  A  HAND- 
BOOK  OF  NURSING.  Fourth  Edition. 
Cr.  Svo.     y.  6d. 

Pakes  (W.  C.  C).  THE  SCIENCE  OF 
HYGIENE.    Illustrated.    Demy  Svo.    iss. 

Parker  (Qilbert),  M.P.    A    LOVER'S 
DIARY.     Fcafi.  Svo.    y. 
A  volume  of  poems. 

Parkes  (A.  K.).  SMALL  LESSONS  ON 
GREAT  TRUTHS.    Ecap.  Svo.    is.  6d. 

Parkinson  (John).  PARADISI  IN  SOLE 
PARADISUS  TERRESTRIS,  OR  A 
GARDEN  OF  ALL  SORTS  OF  PLEA- 
SANT FLOWERS.     Folio.    £3,  ■is.  net. 

Parmenter  (John).  HELIO-TROPES,  OR 
NEW  POSIES  FOR  SUNDIALS. 
Edited  by  Percival  Landon.  Quarto. 
3s.  6d.  net. 

Parmentier  (Prof.   Leon).    See  Bidez  (J.). 

Parsons  (Mrs.  C).  GARRICK  AND  HIS 
CIRCLE.      With  36  Illustrations.     Second 
Edition.    Demy  Svo.     \2s.  6d.  net. 
A  Colonial  Edition  is  also  published. 

Pascal.     See  Library  of  Devotion. 

Paston  (George).  SOCIAL  CARICA- 
TURE IN  THE  EIGHTEENTH 
CENTURY.  With  over  200  Illustrations. 
Imperial  Quarto.    £2,  X2s.  6d.  net. 

LADY    MARY    WORTLEY    MONTAGU 
AND   HER  TIMES      With  24  Illustra- 
tions. Second  Edition.  Demy  Svo.  1 5J.  net. 
See  also  Little  Books  on  Art  and  I.P.L. 

Paterson(W.  R.)(Benjamin  Swift).  LIFE'S 
QUESTIONINGS.    Cr.  Svo.    v-  6d.  net. 

Patterson  (A.  H.).  NOTES  OF  AN  EAST 
COAST  NATURALIST.  Illustrated  in 
Colour  by  F.  Southgate,  R.B.A.  Second 
Edition.    Cr.  Svo.    6s. 

NATURE  IN  EASTERN  NORFOLK. 
With  12  Illustrations  in  Colour  by  Frank 
Southgate,  R.B.A.  Second  Edition.  Cr. 
Svo.    6s. 

WILD  LIFE  ON  A  NORFOLK  ESTU- 
ARY. With  40  Illustrations  by  the  Author, 
and  a  Prefatory  Note  by  Her  Grace  the 
DucHBSs  of  Bedford.  Demy  Svo. 
10s.  6d.  net. 

Peacock  (Netta).    See  Little  Books  on  Art. 

Patterson  (J.  B.).  See  Simplified  French 
Texts. 

Peake  (C.  M.  A.),  F.R.H.S.  A  CON- 
CISE  HANDBOOK  OF  GARDEN 
ANNUAL  AND  BIENNIAL  PLANTS. 
With  24  Illustrations.  Fcap.  Svo.  ys.6d.  net. 
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Peel  (Robert),  and  Minchin  (H.  C),  M.A. 
OXFORD.      With     loo    Illustrations    in 
Colour.     Cr.  Zvo.^   6s. 
A  Colonial  Edition  is  also  published. 

Peel  (Sidney),  late  Fellow  of  Trinity  College, 
Oxford,  and  Secretary  to  the  Royal  Com- 
mission on  the  Licensing  Laws.  PRACTI- 
CAL LICENSING  REFORM.  Second 
Edition.     Cr.  %7)o.     is.  6d. 

Petrie  ( W.  M.  Flinders),  D.  C.  L. ,  LL.  D. ,  Pro- 
fessor of  Egyptology  at  University  College. 
A  HISTORY  OF  EGYPT.  Fully  Ilius- 
trated.    In  six  volumes.    Cr.Zvo.    ts.  each. 

Vol-.  I.  From  the  Earliest  Kings  to 
XVIth  Dynasty.     Sixth  Edition. 

Vol.  h.  The  XVIIth  and  XVIIIth 
Dynasties.     Fourth  Edition. 

Voi„  III.    XIXth  to  XXXth  Dynasties. 

Vol.  IV.  The  Egvi-t  of  the  Ptolemies. 
J.  P.  Mahaffy,  Litt.D. 

Vol.  v.    Roman  Egypt.  J.  G.  Milne,  M.A. 

Vol.  VI.  Egypt  in  the  Middle  Ages. 
Stanley  Lank-Poole,  M.A. 

RELIGION  AND  CONSCIENCE  IN 
ANCIENT  EGYPT.  Lectures  delivered 
at  University  College,  London.  Illustrated. 
Cr.  %vo.     2S.  6d. 

SYRIA  AND  EGYPT,  FROM  THE  TELL 
ELAMARNATABLETS.  Cr.STO.  zs.6d. 

EGYPTIAN  TALES.  Translated  from  the 
Papyri.  First  Series,  ivth  to  xiith  Djmasty. 
Edited  by  W.  M.  Flinders  Petrie.  Illus- 
trated by  Tristram  Ellis.  Second  Edi- 
tion.    Cr.  S710.     -fs.  6d. 

EGYPTIAN  TALES.  Translated  from  the 
Papyri.  Second  Series,  xviiith  to  xixth 
Dynasty.  Illustrated  by  Tristram  Ellis. 
Crown  Svo.     3s.  6d. 

EGYPTIAN  DECORATIVE  ART.  A 
Course  of  Lectures  delivered  at  the  Royal 
Institution.      Illustrated.     Cr.  Svo.   3.T.  6d. 

Phillips  (W.  A.).      See  Oxford  Biographies. 

Pfaillpotts  (Eden).  MY  DEVON  YEAR. 
With  38  Illustrations  by  J.  Ley  Pethy- 
bridge.  Second  and  Cheaper  Edition. 
Lars;e  Cr.  8vo.    6s. 

UP  ALONG  AND  DOWN  ALONG. 
Illustrated  by  Claude  Shepperson. 
Cr.  ^io.     $5.  net. 

Phythian  (J.  Ernest).  TREES  IN  NA- 
TURE, MYTH,  AND  ART.  With  24 
Illustrations.     Crown  Zvo.     6s. 

Warr  (Victor  Q.).    See  School  Histories. 

Plato.     See  Standard  Library. 

Plautus.  THE  CAPTIVI.  Edited,  with 
an  Introduction,  Textual  Notes,  and  a  Com- 

.  mentary,  by  W,  M.  Lindsay,  Fell  of 
Jesus College,Oxford.  Detny&vo.  ■tos.6d.net. 

Plowden-Wardlaw  (J.  T.),  B.A.,  Kings 
College,  Cambridge.  See  School  Examina- 
tion Series. 

Podmore  (Frank).  MODERN  SPIRI- 
TUALISM. Two  Volumes.  Demy  Zvo. 
■21s.  net.  I 

Pollard  (Alice).    See  Little  Books  on  Art.       I 

Pollard  (Eliza  F.).     See  Little  Books  on  Art.  I 


Pollock  (David),  M.I.N.A.  See  Books  on 
Business, 

Potter  (M.  C),  M.A.,  F.L.S.  AN 
ELEMENTARY  TEXT  -  BOOK  OF 
AGRICULTURAL  BOTANY.  Illus- 
trated.    Third  Edition.    Cr.    Svo.    4s.  6d. 

Power  (J.  O'Connor).  THE  MAKING 
OF  AN  ORAIOR.     Cr.  Svo.     6s. 

Prescott(0.  L.).  ABOUT  MUSIC,  AND 
WHAT  IT  IS  MADE  OF.  Cr.  Svo. 
2S.  6d.  net. 

Price  (Eleanor  C).  A  PRINCESS  OF 
THE  OLD  WORLD.  With  21  IIlus- 
trations.     Demy  Svo.     J2S.  6d.  net. 

Price  (L.  L.),  M.A.,  Fellow  of  Oriel  College, 
Oxon.  A  HISTORY  OF  ENGLISH 
POLITICAL  ECONOMY  FROM  ADAM 
SMITH  TO  ARNOLD  TOYNBEE. 
Fi/th  Edition.     Cr.  Svo.     os.  6d. 

Protheroe  (Ernest).  THE  DOMINION 
OF  MAN.  Geography  in  its  Human 
Aspect.  With  32  full-page  Illustrations. 
Second  Edition.     Cr.  Svo.     zs. 

Quevedo  Villeg:as.     See  Miniature  Library. 

'Q'  (A.  T.  Quiller  Couch).  THE 
GOLDEN  POMP.  A  Procession  of 
English  Lyrics  from  Surrey  to  Shir- 
ley. Second  and  Cheaper  Edition.  Cr.  Svo. 
2s.  6d.  net. 

Q.  R.  and  E.  S.       MR.     WOODHOUSE'S 

CORRESPONDENCE.     Cr.  Svo.    6s. 

A  Colonial  Edition  is  also  published. 

Rackbam  (R.  B.),  M.A.  See  Westminster 
Comment.nries. 

Raggr  (Laura  M.).  THE  WOMEN  ART- 
ISTS OF  BOLOGNA.  With  20  Illus- 
trations.   Demy  Svo.     ys.  6d.  net. 

Rags:  (Lonsdale).  B.D.,  Oxon.  DANTE 
AND  HIS  ITALY.  With  32  Illustra- 
tions.    Demy  Svo.     12s.  6d,  net. 

Rahtz  (F.  J.),  M.A.,  B.Sc,  Lecturer  in 
English  at  Merchant  Venturers'  Technical 
College,  Bristol.  HIGHER  ENGLISH. 
Fourth  Edition.     Cr.  Svo.     y.  6d. 

Randolph  (B.  W.),  D.D.  See  Library  of 
Devotion. 

Rannie  (D.  W.),  M.A.  A  STUDENT'S 
HI  STORY  OF  SCOTLAND.  Cr.Svo.  v-  6d. 

WORDSWORTH  AND  HIS  CIRCLE. 
With  20  Illustrations.  Demy  Svo.  \2S.  6d. 
net. 

Rashdall  (Hastings),  M.A.,  Fellow  and 
Tutor  of  New  College,  Oxford.  DOC- 
TRINE AND  DEVELOPMENT.  Cr. 
Svo.    6s. 

Raven  (J.  J.),  D.D.,  F.S.A.  See  Antiquary's 
Books. 

Raven-Hill  (L.).     See  Llewellyn  (Owen). 

Rawstorne  (Lawrence,  Esq.).    See  I.P.L. 

Raymond  (Walter).     See  School  Histories. 

*Rea  (Lilian).  MADAME  DE  LA  FA- 
YETTE.  With  many  Illustrations. 
Demy  %i<o.     jos.  6d.  net. 

Real  Paddy  (A).    See  I.P.L. 

Reason  (W.),  M.A.  UNIVERSITY  AND 
SOCIAL  SETTLEMENTS.  Edited  by. 
Cr.  Svo.     2S.  6d. 
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Redpath  (H.  A.),  M.  A.,  D.Litt.  See  West- 
minster Commentaries. 

Rees  (J.  D.).  CLE.,  M.P.      THE  REAL 
INDIA.   Second  Edition.    DemyZvd.    \os. 
6d.  net. 
A  Colonial  Edition  is  also  published. 

*Relch  (Emil),  Doctor  Juris.      WOMAN 
THROUGH  THE  AGES.    With  24  Illus 
■'     trations.  Two  Volumes.  DemyZvo.  21s.net. 
J)   .     A  Colonial  Edition  is  also  published. 

Reynolds  (Sir  Joshua).  See  Little  Galleries. 

Rhoades  (J.  F.).  See  Simplified  French  Texts. 

Rhodes  (W.  E.)-     See  School  Histories. 

Rieu(H.),  M.A.   See  Simplified  French  Texts. 

Roberts  (M.  E.).     See  Channer  (C.  C). 

Robertson  (A.),  D.D.,  Lord  Bishop  of 
Exeter.  REGNUM  DEL  (The  Bampton 
Lectures  of  1901).  A  New  and  Cheaper 
Edition.    Demy  %vo.    is.  td.  net. 

Robertson  (C.  Grant).  M.A.,  Fellow  of 
All  Souls'  College,  Oxford.  SELECT 
STATUTES,  CASES,  AND  CONSTI- 
TUTIONAL DOCUMENTS,  1660-1832. 
Demy  Svo.     los.  6d.  net. 

Robertson  (C.  Qrant)  and  Bartholomew 
(J.  G.),  F.R.S.E.,  F.R.G.S.  A  HIS- 
TORICAL AND  MODERN  ATLAS  OF 

.  THE  BRITISH  EMPIRE.  DemyQuarto. 
^s.  6d.  net. 

Robinson  (A.  W.)i  M.A.  See  Churchman's 
Bible. 

Robinson  (Cecilia).  THE  MINISTRY 
OF  DEACONESSES.  With  an  Introduc- 
tion by  the  late  Archbishop  of  Canterbury. 
Cr.  &V0.     y.  td. 

Robinson  (p.  S.).  See  Connoisseur  s  Library. 

Rociiefoucauld  (La).    See  Little  Library. 

Rodwell  (G.),  B.A.  NEW  TESTAMENT 
GREEK.     A  Course  for  Beginners.     With 

■  '^.  a  Preface  by  Walter  Lock,  D.D.,  Warden 

■  '    of  Keble  College.     Fcap.  8vo.     ^s.  6d. 
Roe  (Fred).  OLDOAK  FURNITURE.  With 

many  Illustrations  by  the  Author,  including 
a  frontispiece  in  colour.  Second  Edition. 
DemySvo.   ios.ftd.net. 

Rogers  (A.  G.  L.),  M.A.  See  Books  on 
Business. 

Romney  (George).     See  Little  Galleries. 

Roscoe  (E.  S.).     See  Little  Guides. 

Rose  (Edward).  THE  ROSE  READER, 
Illustrated.  Cn  8vo.  2S.  6d.  Also  in  4 
Parts.  Parts  I.  and  II.  6d.  each  ;  Part 
III.  id.  ;  Part  IV.  zod. 

Rose  (Q.  H.).  See  Hey  (H.).,  and  Baring- 
Gould  (S). 

Rowntree  (Joshua).  THE  IMPERIAL 
DRUG  TRADE.  A  Re-Statement  of 
THE  Opium  Question.  Third  Edition 
Revised.     Cr.  8vo.     2S.  net. 

Royde-Smith  (N.  G.).  THE  PILLOW 
BOOK :  A  Garner  of  Many  Mqods. 
Collected  by.  Second  Edition.  Cr.  Svo. 
4^.  6d.  net. 

POETS  OF  OUR  DAY.  Selected, 
with  an  Introduction,  by.    Fcap.  Svo.    5s. 


Ruble  (A.  E.),    D.D.      See  junior   School 

Books. 

Russell  (Archibald  Q.  B.):  See  Blake 
(William). 

Russell  (W.  Clark).  THE  LIFE  OF 
ADMIRAL  LORD  COLLINGWOOD. 
With  Illustrations  by  F.  Brangwyn. 
Fourth  Edition.     Cr.  8vo.     6f. 

Ryley  (M.  Beresford).  QUEENS  OF 
THE  RENAISSANCE.  With  24  Illus- 
trations.    Demy  Svo.     jos.  6d.  net. 

Sainsbury  (Harrington),  M.D.,  F.R.C.P. 
PRINCIPIA  THERAPEUTICA. 
Demy  Svo.     ys.  6d.  net. 

St.  Anselm.   See  Library  of  Devotion. 

St.  Augustine.     See  Library  of  Devotion. 

St.  Bernard.     See  Library  of  Devotion. 

St.  Cyres  (Viscount).  See  Oxford  Bio- 
graphies. 

St.  Francis  of  Assist.  THE  LITTLE 
FLOWERS  OF  THE  GLORIOUS 
MESSER,  AND  OF  HIS  FRIARS. 
Done  into  English,  with  Notes  by  William 
Heywood.  With  40  Illustrations  from 
Italian  Painters.     Demy  Svo.     $s.  net. 

See  also  Wheldon  (F.   W.),  Library  of 
Devotion  and  Standard  Library. 

St.  Francis  de  Sales.  See  Library  of 
Devotion. 

•Sakl'  (H.  Munro).  REGINALD.  Second 
Edition.    Fcap.  Svo.    2s.  6d.  net. 

Salmon  (A.  L.).    See  Little  Guides. 

Sathas  (C.).     See  Byzantine  Texts. 

Schmitt  (John).     See  Byzantine  Texts. 

Schofield  (A.  T.),  M.D.,  Hon.  Phys.  Freiden- 
ham  Hospital.  FUNCTIONAL  NERVE 
DISEASES.     Demy  Svo.    ys.6d.net. 

Scudamore  (Cyril).    See  Little  Guides. 

S^lincourt  (E.  de.)    See  Keats  (John). 

Sells  (V.  P.),  M.A.  THE  MECHANICS 
OF  DAILY  LIFE.  Illustrated.  Cr.  Svo. 
2s.  6d. 

Selous  (Edmund).      TOMMY    SMITH'S 
ANIMALS.      Illustrated  by  G.  W.   Ord. 
Tenth  Edition.    Fcap.  Svo.    2s.  6d. 
School  Edition,  is.  6d. 

TOMMY  SMITH'S  OTHER  ANIMALS. 
Illustrated  by  Augusta  Guest.      Fourth 
Edition.     Fcap.  Svo.     2s  6d. 
School  Edition,  is.  6d. 

Senter  (George),  B.Sc.  (Lond.),  Ph.D. 
See  Textbooks  of  Science. 

Shakespeare  (William). 

THE  FOUR  FOLIOS,  1623  ;  1632 ;  1664  ; 
1685.  Each  £4,  4s.  net,  or  a  complete  set, 
;£i2,  I2S.  net. 

Folios  3  and  4  are  ready. 
Folio  2  is  nearly  ready. 

THE  POEMS  OF  WILLIAM  SHAKE- 
SPEARE. With  an  Introduction  and  Notes 
by  George  Wyndham.  Demy  Svo.  Buck- 
ram,  gilt  top,  10s.  6d, 

See    also  Arden   Shakespeare,   Standard 
Library  and  Little  Quarto  Shakespeare. 
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Sharp   (A.).    VICTORIAN   POETS.    Cr.  \ 

Sva.     2S.  6d. 
Sharp  (Cecil).    See  Baring-Gould  (S.). 
Sharp  (Elizabeth).    See  Little  Books  on  Art. 
Shedlock  (J.   S.)      THE  PIANOFORTE 

SONATA.    Cr.  Zvo.    y. 
Shelley  (Percy  B.).     See  Standard  Library. 
Sheppard    (H.    P.),     M.A.       See  Baring- 

Gould  (S.). 
Sherweli  (Arthur),  M.A.  LIFE  IN  WEST 

LONDON.       Third  Edition.      Cr.   ivo. 

2j.  6d. 
Shipley    (Mary    E.).      AN     ENGLISH 

CHURCH    HISTORY    FOR    CHILD- 
REN.    With  a   Preface  by  the  Bishop  of 

Gibraltar.     With    Maps   and   Illustrations. 

Part  I.     Cr.  Zvo.    as.  6ti.  net. 
Sichel  (Walter).    See  Oxford  Biographies. 
Sidgwick  (Mrs.  Alfred).    HOME    LIFE 

IN   GERMANY.     With  16  Illustrations. 

Second  Edition.    Demy  Zvo.     10s.  6d.  net. 
A  Colonial  Edition  is  also  published. 
Sime  (John).     See  Little  Books  on  Art. 
Simonson    (0.     A.).       FRANCESCO 

GUARD  I.      With  41  Plates.      Imperial 

^to.    £2,  zs.  net. 
Sketcbley  (R.  E.  D.).    See  Little  Books  on 

Art. 
Skipton  (H.  P.   K.)>     See  Little  Books  on 

Art. 
Sladen  (Douglas).      SICILY:    The   New 

Winter  Resort.    With  over  200  Illustrations. 

Second  Edition.     Cr.  Ssw.     5*.  net. 
Small  (Evan),  M.A.    THE  EARTH.    An 

Introduction  to  Physiography.     Illustrated. 

Cr.  Zvo.     as.  6d. 
Smallwood  (M.  Q.).     See  Little  Books  on 

Art. 
Smedley(P.  E.).    See  LP. L. 
Smith    (Adam).      THE    WEALTH     OF 

NATIONS.     Edited  with  an  Introduction 

and  numerous  Notes  by  Edwin  Cannan, 

M.A.     Two  volumes.    Demy  Zvo.    21s.net. 
Smith    (H.    Clifford).      See    Connoisseur's 

Library. 
Smith  (Horace  and  James).     Se^  Little 

Library.  -  '       ' 

Smith  (H.  Bompas),    M.A.      A   NEW 

JUNIOR  ARITHMETIC.      Crovm  Svo. 

Without  Answers,  2j.  With  Answers,  21.  6d. 
Smith  (R.  Mudie).      THOUGHTS  FOR 

THE    DAY.      Edited    by.      Eca/.    Zvo. 

3J.  6d.  net. 
Smith  (Newell  C).     See  Wordsworth  (W). 
Smith  (John  Thomas).    A  BOOK  FOR 

A    RAINY  DAY:  Or,  Recollections  of  the 

Events  of  the  Years  1766-1833.     Edited  by 

Wilfred    Whitten.      Illustrated.     iVide 

Demy  Zvo.    12s.  6d.  net. 
Snell  (F.  J.).     A  BOOK  OF   EXMOOR. 

Illustrated.     Cr.  Zvo.    6s. 
Snowden(C.  E.).  A  HANDY  DIGEST  OF 

BRITISH  HISTORY.  Demy  Zvo.  4s.  6d. 
Sophocles.     See  Classical  Translations. 
Sornet  (L.  A.),  and  Acatos  (M.  J.)    See 

Junior  School  Books. 
South  (G.  Wilton),  M.A.     See  Junior  School 

Books 


Sontbey  (R.).  ENGLISH  SEAMEN 
Edited  by  David  Hannay. 

VoL  I.  (Howard,  Clifford,  Hawkins, 
Drake,  Cavendish).  Second  Edition.  Cr. 
Zvo.    6s. 

Vol.   u.    (Richard    Hawkins,    Grenville, 
Essex,  and  Raleigh).     Cr.  Zvo.     6s. 
See  also  Standard  Library. 

Spence(C.  H.),  M.A.  See  School  Examina- 
tion Series. 

Spicer  (A.  Dykes),  M.A.  THE  PAPER 
TRADE.  A  Descriptive  and  Historical 
Survey.  With  Diagrams  and  Plans.  Demy 
Zvo.     I2S.  6d.  net. 

Spooner  (W.  A.),  M.A.  See  Leaders  of 
Religion. 

Spragge  (W.  Horton),  M.A.  See  Junior 
School  Book.s. 

Staley  (Edgcumbe).  THE  GUILDS  OF 
FLORENCE.  Illustrated.  Second  Edition. 
Royal  Zvo.     j6s.  net. 

Stanbridge  (J.  W.),  B.D.  See  Library  of 
Devotion. 

•Stancliffe.'  GOLF  DO'S  AND  DONT'S. 
Second  Edition.    Fcap.  Zvo.     is. 

Stead  (D.  W.).     See  Gallaher  (D.). 

Stedman(A.  M.  M.),  M.A. 

INITIA  LATINA :  Easy  Lessons  on  Elemen- 
tary Accidence.  Elevent/i  Edition.  Fcap. 
Zvo.     xs. 

FIRST  LATIN  LESSONS.  Eleventh  Edi- 
tion.    Cr.  Zvo.    25. 

FIRST  LATIN  READER.  With  Notes 
adapted  to  the  Shorter  Latin  Primer  and 
Vocabulary.  Seventh  Edition.  jSma. 
is.6d. 

EASY  SELECTIONS  FROM  CiESAR. 
The  Helvetian  War.  Fourth  Edition. 
iZmo.     IS. 

EASY  SELECTIONS  FROM  LIVY.  The 
Kings  of  Rome.  Second  Edition.  iShko. 
IS.  6d. 

EASY  LATIN  PASSAGES  FOR  UNSEEN 
TRANSLATION.  Twelfth  Ed.  Fcap. 
Zrvo.     IS.  6d. 

EXEMPLA  LATINA.  First  Exercises 
in  Latin  Accidence.  With  Vocabulary. 
Fourth  Edition.    Cr.  Zvo.    is. 

EASY  LATIN  EXERCISES  ON  THE 
SYNTAX  OF  THE  SHORTER  AND 
REVISED  LATIN  PRIMER.  With 
Vocabulary.  Twel/thandCheaper Edition. 
Cr.  Zvo.    IS.  6d.     Kev,  3s.  net. 

THE  LATIN  COMPOUND  SENTENCE: 
Rules  and  Exercises.  Second  Edition. 
Cr.  Zvo.     xs.  6d.     With  Vocabulary,     zs. 

NOTANDA  QUAEDAM  :  Miscellaneous 
Latin  Exercises  on  Common  Rules  and 
Idioms.  Fi/th  Edition.  Fcap.  Svo.  is.  6d. 
With  Vocabulary.    2s.    Key,  2S.  net. 

LATIN  VOCABULARIES  FOR  REPE- 
TITION :  Arranged  according  to  Sub- 
jects.    Sixteenth   Edition.      Fcap.    Sva 

A  VOCABULARY  9F  LATIN   IDIOMS. 

xZmo.     Fourth  Edition,     xs. 
STEPS  TO  GREEK.     Third  Edition,  rt- 

vised.    t6mt>.    it. 
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A  SHORTER  GREEK  PRIMER.  Third 
Edition.     Cr.  %vo.     is.  6d. 

EASY  GREEK  PASSAGES  FOR  UNSEEN 
TRANSLATION.  J-^auriA  Edition,  re- 
vised.    Fcap.  %vo.     xs.  6d. 

GREEK  VOCABULARIES  FOR  RE- 
PETITION.  Arranged  according  to  Sub- 
jects.   Fourth  Edition.    Fcap.  Svo.    xs  6d. 

GREEK  TESTAMENT  SELECTIONS. 
For  the  use  of  Schools.  With  Introduc- 
tion, Notes,  and  Vocabulary.  Fourth 
Edition.     Fcap.  87>o.     3s.  6d. 

STEPS  TO  FRENCH.  Eig-htA  Edition. 
i8mo.     8d. 

FIRST  FRENCH  LESSONS.  Ninth  Edi^- 
tion.     Cr.  8vo.     is. 

EASY  FRENCH  PASSAGES  FOR  UN- 
SEEN TRANSLATION.  Si^rth  Edi- 
tion.    Fcap.  %vo.     IS.  6d. 

EASY  FRENCH  EXERCISES  ON  ELE- 
MENTARY SYNTAX.  With  Vocabu- 
lary. Fourth  Edition.  Cr.  8vo.  zs.  6d. 
Key.    3j.  net. 

FRENCH    VOCABULARIES    FOR    RE- 
PETITION :   Arranged  according  to  Sub- 
jects.    Thirteenth  Edition.    Fcap.  8vo.    is. 
See  also  School  Examination  Series. 

Steel  (R.    Elliott),    M.A.,    F.C.S.     THE 
WORLD    OF   SCIENCE.     With  147 
Illustrations.  Second  Edition.  Cr.  8vo.  2S.6d. 
See  also  School  Examination  Series. 

Stephenson  (C),  of  the  Technical  College, 
Bradford,  and  Suddards  (F.)  of  the 
Yorkshire  College,  Leeds.  A  TEXTBOOK 
DEALING  WITH  ORNAMENTAL 
DESIGN  FOR  WOVEN  FABRICS.  With 
66  full-page  Plates  and  numerous  Diagrams 
in  the  Text.  Third  Edition.  Demy  8vo. 
■7S.  6d. 

Stephenson  (J.),  M.A.  THE  CHIEF 
TRUTHS  OF  THE  CHRISTIAN 
FAITH.     Cr.  8vo.     ^s.  6d. 

Sterne  (Laurence).    See  Little  Library. 

Steuart  (Katherlne).  BY  ALLAN 
WATER.  Second  Edition.   Cr.8vo.  6s. 

RICHARD  KENNOWAY  AND  HIS 
FRIENDS.  A  Sequel  to  'By  Allan 
Water. '    Demy  8vo.    7 J.  6d.  net. 

Stevenson  (R.  L.)  THE  LETTERS  OF 
ROBERT  LOUIS  STEVENSON  TO 
HIS  FAMILY  AND  FRIENDS. 
Selected  and  Edited  by  Sidney  Colvin. 
Eighth  Edition.    ■2  vols.    Cr.  8vo.    11s. 

Library  Edition.  2  voh.  Demy  8vo.  25J.  net. 
A  Colonial  Edition  is  also  published. 

VAILIMA    LETTERS.      With   an    Etched 
Portrait  by  William   Strang.      Seventh 
Edition.     Cr.  8vo.     Buckram,     ds. 
A  Colonial  Edition  is  also  published. 

THE  LIFE  OF  R.  L.  STEVENSON.  See 
Balfour  (G.). 

Stevenson  (M.   I.).      FROM    SARANAC 
TO  THE  MARQUESAS.     Being  Letters 
written  by  Mrs.  M.  I.  Stevenson  during 
1887-8.      Cr.  8zio.     6s.  net. 
A  Colonial  Edition  is  also  published. 

LETTERS  FROM  SAMOA,  1891-95.  Edited 
and  arranged  by  M.  C.   Balfour     With 


many    Illustrations.    Second  Edition    Cr. 
81J0.     6s,  net. 
A  Colonial  Edition  is  also  published. 

Stoddart  (Anna  M.).  See  Oxford  Bio- 
graphies. 

Stokes  (F.  G.),  B.A.  HOURS  WITH 
RABELAIS.  From  the  translation  of  Sir 
T.  Urquhart  and  P.  A.  Motteux.  With 
a  Portrait  in  Photogravure.  Cr.  8vo.  3^.  6d. 
net. 

Stone  (S.  J.).  POEMS  AND  HYMNS. 
With  a  Memoir  by  F.  G.  Ei-lerton, 
M.A.     With  Portrait.     Cr.  8vo.     6s. 

Storr  (Vernon  F.),  M.A.,  Canon  of  Win- 
chester. DEVELOPMENT  AND 
DIVINE  PURPOSE    Cr.  8vo.     ss.  net. 

Story     (Alfred     T.)-      AMERICAN 
SHRINES   IN  ENGLAND.    With  many 
Illustrations,   including  two   in   Colour  by 
A.  R.  QuiNTON.    Crown  8vo.  6s. 
See  also  Little  Guides. 

Straker(F.).     See  Books  on  Business. 

Streane  (A.  W.),  D.D.  See  Churchman's 
Bible. 

Streatfelld  (R.  A.).  MODERN  MUSIC 
AND  MUSICIANS.  With  24  Illustrav 
tions.    Second  Ed.    Dehty8vo.     Ts.6d.net: 

Stroud  (Henry),  D.Sc,  M.A.  ELEMEN- 
TARY PRACTICAL  PHYSICS.  With 
iisDiagrams.  Second  Edit., revised.  ^s.6d. 

Sturch  (F.),  Staff  Instructor  to  the  Surrey 
County  Council.  MANUAL  TRAINING 
DRAWING  (WOODWORK).  With 
Solutions  to  Examination  Questions,  Ortho- 
graphic, Isometric  and  Oblique  Projection. 
With  50  Plates  and  140  Figures.  Foolscap, 
^s.  net. 

Suddards  (F.)-     See  Stephenson  (C). 

Surtees  (R.  S.).    See  LP.  L. 

Sutherland  (William).  OLD  AGE  PEN- 
SIONS IN  THEORY  AND  PRACTICE, 
WITH  SOME  Foreign  Examples.  Cr.  8vo. 
2,s.  6d.  net. 

Symes  (J.  E.).  M.A.  THE  FRENCH 
REVOLUTION.  Second  Edition.  Cr.8vo. 
■2S.  6d. 

Sympson  (E.  Mansel),  M.A.,  M.D.  See 
Ancient  Cities. 

Tabor  (Margaret  E.).  THE  SAINTS  IN 
ART.  With  20  Illustrations.  Fcap.  8vo. 
y.  6d.  net. 

Tacitus.  AGRICOLA.  Edited  by  R.  F. 
Davis,  M.A.     Fcap.  Zzo.     zs. 

GERMANIA.     By  the  same  Editor.   Fcap. 

8V0.      2S. 

See  also  Classical  Translations. 
Tallack(W.).  HOWARD  LETTERS  AND 

MEMORIES.     Demy8vo.     ios.6d.net. 
Tatham  (Frederick).    See  Blake  (William). 
Tauler  (J.).    See  Library  of  Devotion. 
Taylor  (A,  E.).     THE   ELEMENTS  OF 

METAPHYSICS.  Second  Edition.  Demy 

8vo.     10s.  6d.  net. 
Taylor(F.  G.),  M.A.    See  Commercial  Series. 
Taylor  (I.  A.).     See  Oxford  Biographies. 
Taylor  (John  W.).     THE   COMING  OF 

THE    SAINTS.      With   26   Illustrations. 

Demy  Zvo.    ys.  6d.  net. 
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Taylor  (T.  M.).  M.A.,  Fellow  of  Gonville 
and  Caius  College,  Cambridge.  A  CON- 
STITUTIO^fAL  AND  POLITICAL 
HISTORY  OF  ROME.  To  the  Reign  of 
Domitian.     Cr.  Zz'o.     -js.  f>d. 

Teasdale-Buckell  (Q.  T.).      THE   COM- 
PLETE   SHOT.      With  53  Illustrations. 
Third  Edition.      Demy  Svo.      j2S.  6d.  net. 
A  Colonial  Edition  is  also  published. 

Tennyson  (Alfred,  Lord).  EARLY 
POEMS.  Edited,  with  Notes  and  an 
Introduction,  by  J.  Churton  Collins, 
M.A.     Cr.  %vo.     6s. 

IN    MEMORIAM,    MAUD,    AND    THE 
PRINCESS.     Edited   by   J.    Churton 
Collins,  M.A.    Cr.  Svo.    6s. 
See  also  Little  Library. 

Terry  (C.  S.).     See  Oxford  Biographies. 

Thackeray  (W.  M.).     See  Little  Library. 

Theobald  (F,  V.),  M.A.  INSECT  LIFE. 
Illustrated.  Second  Edition  Revised.  Cr. 
8vo.     2S.  6d. 

Thibaudeau(A.  C).  BONAPARTE  AND 
THE  CONSULATE.  Translated  and 
Edited  by  G.  K.  Fortesque,  LL.D.  With 
12  Illustrations.     Demy  Zvo.     lof.  6d.  net. 

Thompson  (A.  H.).     See  Little  Guides. 

Thompson  (A.  P.).  S?e  Textbooks  of 
Technology. 

Tile8ton(MaryW.).  DAILY  STRENGTH 
FOR  DAILY  NEEDS.  Fifteenth  Edi- 
tion.  Medium  \6mo.  zs.  6d.  net.  Also  an 
edition  in  superior  binding,  6s. 

Tompkins  (H.  W.).  F.R.H.S.  See  Little 
Books  on  Art  and  Little  Guides. 

Toynbee  (Paget),  M.A.,  D.Litt.    IN  THE 
FOOTPRINTS   OF  DANTE.     A   Trea- 
sury of  Verse  and  Prose  from  the  works  of 
Dante.     Small  Cr.  8vo.     4s.  6d.  net. 
See  also  Oxford  Biographies  and  Dante. 

Trench  (Herbert).  DEIRDRE  WEDDED 
AND  OTHER  POEMS.  Second  and 
Revised  Edition.     Large  Post  Svo.     6s. 

NEW  POEMS.  Second  Edition.  Large 
Post  Svo.    6s. 

Trevelyan(0.  M.),  Fellow  of  Trinity  College, 
Cambridge.  ENGLAND  UNDER  THE 
STUARTS.  With  Maps  and  Plans.  Third 
Edition.     Demy  %vo.     lor.  6d.  net. 

Troutbeck  (G.  E.).    See  Little  Guides. 

Tyler  (E.  A.),  B.A.,  F.C.S.  See  Junior 
School  Books. 

Tyrrell-Olll  (Prances).  See  Little  Books 
on  Art. 

Vardon  (Harry).     THE  COMPLETE 
GOLFER.     With  63  Illustrations.     Ninth 
Edition.    Demy  ivo.     tos.  6d.  net. 
A  Colonial  Edition  is  also  published. 

Vaughan  (Henry).    See  Little  Library. 

Vaugrhan  (Herbert  M.),  B.A.(Oxon.).  THE 
LAST  OF  THE  ROYAL  STUARTS, 
HENRY  STUART,  CARDINAL, 
DUKE  OF  YORK.  With  20  Illustrations. 
Second  Edition.     Demy  Zvo.     tos.  6d.  net. 

THE  NAPLES  RIVIERA.    With  25  Illiis. 


trations  in  Colour  by  Maurice  Greiffkn- 
HARKN.     Second  Edition.     Cr.  Zvo.    6s. 

Vernon  (Hon.  W.  Warren),  M.A.  READ- 
INGS ON  THE  INFERNO  OF  DANTE. 
With  an  Introduction  by  the  Rev.  Dr. 
Moore.  /«  Two  Volutnes.  Second  Edition. 
Cr.  Zvo.     i$s.  net. 

READINGS  ON  THE  PURGATORIO 
OF  DANTE.  With  an  Introduction  by 
the  late  Dean  Church.  In  Two  Volumes. 
Third  Edition.     Cr.  Zvo.     i$s.  net. 

Vincent  (J.  E.).  THROUGH  EAST 
ANGLIA  IN  A  MOTOR  CAR.  With 
16  Illustrations  in  Colour  by  Frank  Sooth- 
GATE,  R.B.A.,  and  a  Map.     Cr.  Zvo.     6s. 

Voegelin  (A.),  M.A.  See  Junior  Examina- 
tion Series. 

WaddelKCol.  L.  A.),  LL.D.,  C.B.  LHASA 
AND  ITS  MYSTERIES.  With  a  Record 
of  the  Expedition  of  1903-1904.  With  155 
Illustrations  and  Maps.  Third  and 
Cheaper  Edition.   Medium.  Svo.  js.  6d.  net. 

Wade  (Q.  W.),  D.D.  OLD  TESTAMENT 
HISTORY.  With  Maps.  Fifth  Edition. 
Cr.  Svo.     6s.  ... 

Wade(a.  W.),  D.D.,  and  Wade  (J.  HA 
M.A.     See  Little  Guides.  ^  .  T-»^t.- 

Wagner  (Richard).  RICHARD  WAG- 
NER'S MUSIC  DRAMAS:  Interpreta- 
tions, embodying  Wagner's  own  explana- 
tions. By  Alice  Leighton  Ci.eathER 
and  Basil  Crump.  In  Three  Volumes. 
Fcap  Svo.  zs.  6d.  each. 
Vol.  I. — The  Ring  of  the  Nibeldng. 

Third  Edition. 
Vol.    II. — Parsifal,    Lohengrin,    and 

The  Holy  Grail. 
Vol.  III. — Tristan  and  Isolde. 

Walkley  (A.  B.).  DRAMA  AND  LIFE. 
Cr.  Svo,     is. 

Wall  (J.  C).     See  Antiquary's  Books.        '. 

Wallace-Hadrill  (F.),  Second  Master '« 
Heme  Bay  College.  REVISION  NOTES 
ON  ENGLISH  HISTORY.   Cr.  Svo.    \s. 

Walters  (H,  B.).  See  Little  Books  on  Art 
and  Classics  of  Art. 

Walton  (F.  W.).     See  School  Histories. 

Walton  (Izaak)  and  Cotton  (Charles). 
See  I.P.L. 

Walton  (Izaak).    See  Little  Library. 

Waterhouse  (Elizabeth).     WITH   THE 
SIMPLE-HEARTED  :  Little  Homilies  to  . 
Women  in  Country  Places.  Second  Edition. 
Small  Pott  Svo.    zs.  net. 
See  also  Little  Library. 

Watt  (Francis).    See  Henderson  (T.  F.). 

Weatherhead  (T.  C),  M.A.    EXAMINA- 
TION PAPERS  IN  HORACE.  Cr.  Svo.  zs. 
See  also  Junior  Examination  Series. 

Webber  (F.  C).  See  Textbooks  of  Techno- 
logy. 

Weir  (Archibald),  M.A.  AN  INTRO- 
DUCTION  TO  THE  HISTORY  OF 
MODERN  EUROPE.     Cr.  Svo.     6s. 

Well4  (Sidney  H.)  See  Textbooks  of  Sci«QCf, 
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WelIs(J.).M.A.,Fellowana  Tutor  ofWadham 
College.  OXFORD  AND  OXFORD 
LIFE.     Third  Edition.     Cr.Svo.     v.  6d. 

A  SHORT  HISTORY  OF  ROME.       Ninth 
Edition.    With  3  Maps.    Cr.  Zvo.     y.  6d. 
See  also  Little  Guides. 

Wesley  (John).     See  Library  of  Devotion. 

Wheldon  (F.  W.).  A  LITTLE  BROTHER 
TO  THE  BIRDS.  The  life-story  of  St. 
Francis  retold  for  children.  With  15  Illus- 
trations, 7  of  which  are  by  A.  H.  Buck- 
land.    Large  Cr.  Zvo.     6s. 

Whibley  (C).    See  Henley  (W.  E.). 

Whibley  (L.),  M.A.,  Fellow  of  Pembroke 
College,  Cambridge.  GREEK  OLIGAR- 
CHIES :  THEIR  ORGANISATION 
AND  CHARACTER.     Cr.  Svo.    6s. 

Whitaker  (0.  H,),  M.A.  See  Churchman's 
Bible. 

White  (Qilbert).    See  Standard  Library. 

Whitfield  (E.  E.)>  M.A.  See  Commercial 
Series. 

Whitehead  (A.  W.).  GASPARD  DE 
COLIGNY,  Admiral  of  France. 
With  Illustrations  and  Plans.  Demy  %vo. 
12J.  6d.  net. 

Whiteley  (R,  Lloyd),  F.I.C.,  Principal  of 
the  Municipal  Science  School,  West  Brom- 
wich.  AN  ELEMENTARY  TEXT- 
BOOK OF  INORGANIC  CHEMISTRY. 
Cr.  Zvo.    2^.  6d. 

Whitley  (Miss).   See  Dilke  (Lady). 

Whitlins  (Miss  L,),   late  Staff  Teacher  of 
the  National  Training  School  of  Cookerj'. 
THE    COMPLETE    COOK.       With  42 
Illustrations.     Demy  Zvo.     fs.  6d.  net. 
A  Colonial  edition  is  also  published. 

Whitten  (W.).     See  Smith  (John  Thomas). 

Whyte(A.  O.),  B.Sc.   See  Books  on  Business. 

Wilberforce  (Wilfrid).  See  Little  Books 
on  Art. 

Wilde     (Oscar).         DE     PROFUNDIS. 

Twelfth  Edition.  .  Cr.  Zvo.     ^s.  net. 

A  Colonial  Edition  is  also  published. 

THE  WORKS. 

A  Unifortn  Edition.    Demy  Zvo. 

I2S.  6d.  net  each  volume. 

THE  DUCHESS  OF  PADUA:   A  Play. 

POEMS. 

INTENTIONS  and  THE  SOUL  OF  MAN. 

SALOME.  A  FLORENTINE  TRA- 
GEDY, and  VERA;  or,  THE 
NIHILISTS. 

LADY  WINDERMERE'S  FAN:  A  Play 
about  a  Good  Woman. 

A  WOMAN  OF  NO  IMPORTANCE: 
A  Play. 

AN     IDEAL    HUSBAND  :  A  Play. 

THE  IMPORTANCE  OF  BEING  EAR- 
NEST :  A  Trivial  Comedy  for  Serious 
People. 

A  HOUSE  OF  POMEGRANATES,  THE 
HAPPY  PRINCE,  and  OTHER  TALES. 

LORD  ARTHUR  SAVILE'S  CRIME  and 
OTHER  PROSE  PIECES. 

DE  PROFUNDIS. 

Wilkins  (W.  H.),  B.A.  THE  ALIEN 
INVASION.    Cr.  Zvo.    «.  64. 


Williams  (A.).  PETROL  PETER:  or 
Pretty  Stories  and  Funny  Pictures.  Illus> 
trated  in  Colour  by  A.  W.  Mills.  Demy 
^to.     3s.  6d.  net. 

Williamson  (M.  Q.).,  M.A.  See  Ancient 
Cities. 

Williamson  (W.),  B.A.  See  Junior  Ex- 
amination Series,  Junior  School  Books,  and 
Beginner's  Books. 

Wilmot-buxton  (E.  M.).  MAKERS  OF 
EUROPE.  Outlines  of  European  History 
for  the  Middle  Forms  of  Schools.  With  12 
Maps.     Tenth  Edition.    Cr.  Zvo.     y.  td. 

THE  ANCIENT  WORLD.  With  Maps  and 
Illustrations.     Cr.  Zvo.    y.  6d. 

A  BOOK  OF  NOBLE  WOMEN.  With 
16  Illustrations.     Cr.  Zvo.     y.  6d. 

A    HISTORY    OF    GREAT    BRITAIN: 
FROM    THE  Coming  of  the  Angles  to 
THE  Year  1870.    With  20  Maps.    Cr.  Zi'o. 
3s.  6d. 
See  also  Beginner's  Books. 

Wilson(  Bishop.).    See  Library  of  Devotion. 

Wilson  (A.  J.).     See  Books  on  Business. 

Wilson  (H.  A.).     See  Books  on  Business. 

Wilson  (J.  A.).  See  Simplified  French 
Texts. 

Wilton  (Richard).  M.A.  LYRA  PAS- 
TORALIS  :  Songs  of  Nature,  Church,  and 
Home.     Pott  Zvo.    zs.  6d. 

Winbolt  (S.  E.),  M.A.  EXERCISES  IN 
LATIN  ACCIDENCE.     Cr.  Zvo.     is.  6d. 

LATIN  HEXAMETER  VERSE:  An  Aid 
to  Composition.  Cr.  Zvo.  y.  td.  Key, 
y.  net. 

Windle  (B.  C.  A.),  D.Sc.,F.R.S.,  F.S.  A.  See 
Antiquary's  Books,  Little  Guides,  Ancient 
Cities,  and  School  Histories. 

Wood  (Sir  Evelyn),  F.-M.,  V.C,  G.C.B., 
G.C.M.G.  FROM  MIDSHIPMAN  TO 
FIELD-MARSHAL.  With  Illustrations, 
and  29  Maps.  Fifth  and  Cheaper  Edition. 
Demy  Zvo.  ys.  6d.  net. 
A  Colonial  Edition  is  also  published. 

Wood  (J.  A.  E.).  See  Textbooks  of 
Technology. 

Wood  (J.  Hickory).     DAN  LENO.     Illus- 
trated.    Third  Edition.     Cr.  Zvo.     6s. 
A  Colonial  Edition  is  also  published. 

Wood  (W.  Birkl>eck),  M.A.,late  Scholar  of 
Worcester  College,  Oxford,  and  Edmonds 
(Major  J.  E.).  R.E.,  D.A.Q.-M  G.  A 
HISTORY  OF  THE  CIVIL  WAR  IN 
THE  UNITED  STATES.  With  an 
Introduction  by  H.  Spenser  Wilkinson. 
With  24  Maps  and  Plans.  Second  Edition. 
Demy  Zvo.    12s.  6d.  net. 

Wordsworth  (Christopher),  M.A.  See 
Antiquary's  Books. 

Wordsworth  (W.).  THE  POEMS  OF. 
With  an  Introduction  and  Notes  by 
NowELL  C.  Smith,  late  Fellow  of  New 
College,  Oxford.  In  Three  Volumes. 
Demy  Zmo.     \$s.  net. 

POEMS  BY  WILLIAM  WORDSWORTH. 
Selected  with  an  Introduction  by  Stopford 
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A.  Brooks.^   With  40  Illastrations  by  E. 

H.   New,     indading    a     Frontispiece     in 

Photogravure.     Cr.  8vo.     js.  6d.  net. 
See  also  Little  Library. 
Wordsworth  (W.)  and  Coleridge  (S.  T.). 

See  Little  Library. 
Wright  (Arthur),  D.D.,  Fellow  of  Queen's 

College,     Cambridge.       See    Churchman's 

Library. 
Wright  (C.  Oordon).     See  Dante. 
Wright  (J.  C).     TO-DAY.    Thoughts  on 

Life  for  every  day.  Demy\6ffto.   \s.6d.mt. 
Wright  (Sophie).     GERMAN   VOCABU- 
LARIES FOR  REPETITION.  Fcap.  Zvo 

IS.  6d. 
Wyatt  (Kate  M,).     See  Gloag  (M.  R.). 
Wylde(A.  B.).    MODERN  ABYSSINIA. 

With  a  Map  and  a  Portrait.      Demy  Zvo. 

15 J.  net. 
WylHe   (M.  A.).     NORWAY    AND    ITS 

FJORDS.    With  16  Illustrations,  in  Colour 


by   W.  _L.  WvLLiB,   R.A.,  and   17  other 
Illustrations.     Crown  Svo.    6s. 
A  Colonial  Edition  is  also  published. 

Wyndham  (Oeorge).  See  Shakespeare 
(William). 

Yeats  (W.  B.).  A  BOOK  OF  IRISH 
VERSE.  Revised  and  Enlarged  Edition. 
Cr.  Zvo.     3J.  td. 

Vonng  (Pllson).     THE    COMPLETE 
MOTORIST.     With   138   Illustrations. 
New  Edition  {Seventh),  with  many  addi- 
tions.    Detny.  Zvo.     12 J.  dd.  net. 
A  Colonial  Edition  is  also  published. 

THE  JOY  OF  THE  ROAD  :  An  Apprecia 
tion  of  the  Motor  Car.  With  a  Frontis- 
piece in  Photogravure.  Small  Demy  Zvo. 
5s.  net. 

Zimmern  (Antonia).  WHAT  DO  WE 
KNOW  CONCERNING  ELECTRI- 
CITY?   Fcap.Z7>o.     is.6d.net. 


Ancient  Cities 

General  Editor,  B.  C.  A.  WINDLE.  D.Sc.,  F.R.S. 
Cr.  8vo.     4?.  6d.  net. 


Chester.    By  B.  C.  A.  Windle,D.Sc.  F.R.S. 

Illustrated  by  E.  H.  New. 
Shrewsbury.     By  T.  Auden,  M.A.,  F.S.A. 

Illustrated  by  Katharine  M.  Roberts. 
Canterbury.     By  J.  C.  Cox,  LL.D.,  F.S.A. 

Illustrated  by  B.  C.  Boulter. 
Edinburgh.      By  M.    G.    Williamson,  M.A. 

Illustrated  by  Herbert  Railton. 


Lincoln.  By  E.  Mansel  S>Tnpson,  M.A., 
M.D.     Illustrated  by  E.  H.  New. 

Bristol.  By  Alfred  Harvey,  M.S.  Illns- 
trated  by  E.  H.  New.. 

Dublin.  By  S.  A.  O.  Fitzpatrick.  lUusttated 
by  W.  C.  Green. 


The  Antiquary's  Books 

General  Editor,  J.  CHARLES  COX,  LL.D.,  F.S.A 

Demy  Zvo.     'js.6J.net.  .j»,  -.  •. 


English  Monastic  Life.  By  the  Right 
Rev.  Abbot  Gasquet,  O.S.B.  Illustrated. 
Third  Edition. 

Remains  of  the  Prehistoric  Age  in 
England.  By  B.  C.  A.  Windle,  D.Sc, 
F.R.S.  With  numerous  Illustrations  and 
Plans. 

Old  Service  Books  of  the  English 
Church.  By  Christopher  Wordsworth, 
M.A.,  and  Henry  Littlehales.  With 
Coloured  and  other  Illustrations. 

Celtic  Art  in  Pagan  and  Christian 
Times.  By  J.  Romilly  Allen,  F.S.A. 
With  numerous  Illustrations  and  Plans. 

ARCHiEOLOGV       AND        FaLSE       ANTIQUmBS. 

By  R.  Munro,  LL.D.     Illustrated. 

Shrinks  of  British  Saints.  ByJ.  C.  Wall. 
Whh  numerous  Illustrations  and  Plans. 

The  Roval  Forests  op  England.  By'  J. 
C  Cox,  LL.D.,  F.S.A.    Illustrated. 


The     Manor    AliD'  IktiNORiAL    Records 

By  Nathaniel  J.  Hone.     Illustrated. 
English    Seals.        By  J.    Harvey    Bloom. 

Illustrated. 
The  Bells  op  England.     By  Canon  J.  J. 

Raven,  D.D.,  F.S..\.     With  Illustrations. 

Second  Edition. 
Parish  Life  in  Medieval  England.    By' 

the  Right  Rey.   Abbott  Gasquet,  O.S.B. 

With  many  Illustrations.    Second  Edition. 
The    Domesday    Inquest.      By    Adolphus 

Ballard,  B.A.,  LL.B.    With  ay  Illustrations. 
The    Brasses   of   England.      By.  Herbert 

W.  Macklin,  M.A.    With  many  Illustrations. 

Second  Edition. 
English  Church  Furniture.   By  J.  C.  Cox, 

LL.D.,    F.S.A.,     and    .\.    Harvey,    M.B. 

Second  Edition. 
Folk- Lore  as  am  Historical  Science.    By 

G.  L.  Gomme.     With  many  Illustrations.     ^ 
•English  Costume.  By  George  Clinch.F.G.S. 

With  raany'IIIustrations 
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The  Arden  Shakespeare 

Demy  ^vo.     2s.  6d,  net  each  volume. 

An  edition  of  Shakespeare  in  single  Plays.     Edited  with  a  full  Introduction,  Textual 
Notes,  and  a  Commentary  at  the  foot  of  the  page, 

Hamlet.  Edited  by  Edward  Dowden.  Second    Measure  for  Measure.     Edited  by  H.  C 

Edition. 
Romeo   and   Juliet.     Edited   by   Edward 

Dowden. 
King  Lear.     Edited  by  W.  J.  Craig. 
Julius  Caesar.     Edited  by  M.  Macmillan. 
The  Tempest.     Edited  by  Moreton  Luce. 
Othello.     Edited  by  H.  C.  Hart. 
Titus  Andronicus.  Edited  by  H.B.  Baildon. 
Cymbelink.     Edited  by  Edward  Dowden. 
The  Merry  Wives  of  Windsor.     Edited  by 

H.  C.  Hart. 
A  Midsummer  Night's  Dream.     Edited  by 

H.  Cuningham. 
King  Henry  V.     Edited  by  H.  A.  Evans. 
All's  Well  That  Ends  Well.     Edited  by 

W.O.  Brigstocke. 
The   Taming    of   the   Shrew.     Edited  by 

R.  Warwick  Bond. 
Timon  of  Athens.    Edited  by  K.  Deighton. 


Measure  for  Measure. 

Hart. 
Twelfth  Night.    -Edited  by  Moreton  Luce. 
The    Merchant   of    Venice.     Edited   by 

C.  Knox  Pooler. 
Troilus    and    Cressida.        Edited    by    K. 

Deighton. 
The  Two  Gentlemen  of  Verona.     Edited 

by  R.  Warwick  Bond. 
Antony  and  Cleopatra.     Edited  by  R.H. 

Case. 
Love's  Labour's   Lost.     Edited  by  H.  C. 

Hart. 
Pericles.     Edited  by  K.  Deighton. 
King    Richard    hi.       Edited    by    A.    H. 

Thompson. 
The  Life  and  Deat6  of  King  Joh^.    Edited 

by  Ivor  B.  John. 
The  Comedy  of  Errors.     Edited  by  Henry 

Cuningham. 


Easy  French  Rhymes.      By  Henri  Blouet. 

Second  Edition.   Illustrated.  Fcap.  8vo.  is. 
Easy  Stories  from  English  History.     By 

E.    M.   Wilmot-Buxton.      Ftytk    Edition. 

Cr.  Zvo.    IS. 
Stories  from  Roman  History.    By  E.  M. 

Wilmot-Buxton     Cr.  8va.     is.  6d. 
A  First  History  of  Greece.  By  E.  £.  Firth. 

Cr.  Svo.     IS.  6d. 


The  Beginner's  Books 

Edited  by  W.  WILLIAMSON,  B.A. 

Easy  Exercises  in  Arithmetic,  Arranged 
by  W.  S.  Beard.  Third  Edition.  Fcap. 
ivo.  Without  Answers,  is.  With  Answers. 
IS.  3^, 

Easy  Dictation    and    Spelling.      By  W. 

Williamson,B.A.  SeventhEd.  Fcap.Zvo.  is. 

An    Easy    Poetry    Book.      Selected    and 


arranged  by  W.  Williamson,  B.A.    Second 
Edition,    Cr.  8vo.    is. 


Books  on  Business 

Cr.  Svo.     2s.  6d.  net. 


Ports  and  Docks,    By  Douglas  Owen. 

Railways.     By  E.  R.  McDermott. 

The  Stock  Exchange.    By  Chas.  Duguid. 

Second  Edition. 
The    Business   of    Insurance.     By  A.  J. 

Wilson. 
The    Electrical    Industry  :     Lighting, 

Traction,  and  Power.    By  A.  G.  Whyte, 

B.Sc. 
The  Shipbuilding  Industry  :  Its  History, 

Practice,  Science,  and  Finance.     By  David 

Pollock,  M.I.N. A. 
The  Money  Market.     By  F.  Straker. 
The  Business  Side  of  Agriculture.    By 

A.  G.  L.  Rogers,  M.A. 
Law  in  Business.     By  H.  A.  Wilson. 
The    Brewing   Industry.     By   Julian    L; 

Baker,  P.LC,  F.C.S.    Illustrated. 


The    Automobile    Industry.      By  G.    de 

Holden-Stone. 
Mining   and   Mining   Investments.      By 

'A.  Moil.' 
The  Business  of  Advertising.    By  Clarence 

G.  Moran,  Barrister-at-Law.    Illustrated. 
Trade  Unions.    By  G.  Drage. 
Civil  Engineering.     By  T.  Claxton  Fidler, 

M.Inst.  C.E,     Illustrated. 
The  Iron  Trade  of  Great  Britain.     By 

J.  Stephen  Jeans.    Illustrated. 
Monopolies,  Trusts,  and  Kartells.    By 

F.  W.  Hirst. 
The  Cotton  Industry  and  Trade.      By 

Prof.  S.  J.  Chapman,  Dean  of  the  Faculty 

of  Commerce  in  the  Univetsity  of  Man* 

Chester.    Illustrated, 
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Byzantine  Texts 

Edited  by  J.  B.  BURY,  M.A„  Litt.D. 


Thb  Syriac  Chronicle  known  as  that  of 
Zachariah  of  Mitylene.  Translated  by 
F.  J.  Hamilton,  D.D.,  and  E.  W.  Brooks. 
Denty  Svo.    12s.  6d.  net. 

Evagrius.  Edited  by  L.  Bidez  and  Leon 
Pannentier.    Dettty  Zvo.    \os.  6d.  tut. 


The  History  of  Psellus.     Edited  by  C. 

Sathas.     Demy  Zvo.     15s.  net. 
Ecthesis  Chronica  and  Chronicon  Athen- 

ARUM.     Edited  by  Professor  S.  P.  Larabros, 

Demy  Zvo.    js.  td.  net. 
The  Chronicle  or  Morea.    Edited  by  John 

Schmitt.    DemyZvo.    -iss- net. 


The  Cliurclunan's  Bible 

General  Editor,  J.  H.  BURN,  B.D.,  F.R.S.E. 


Fcap.  8vo.     is. 
The  Epistle  of  St.  Paul  the  Apostle  to 

THE  Galatians.     Explained   by  A.    W. 

Robinson,  M.  A.    Second  Edition. 
Ecclesiastes.    Explained  by  A.  W.  Streane, 

D.D. 
The  Epistle  of  St.  Paul  the  Apostle  to 

the  Philippians.    Explained  by  C.  R.  D. 

Biggs,  D.D.    Second  Edition. 

The  Epistle  of  St.  James.    Explained  by 
H.  W.  Fulford  M.A. 


6d.  net  each, 

Isaiah.  Explained  by  W.  E.  Barnes,  D.D. 
Two  Volumes,    With  I^Iap.     2j.  net  each. 

The  Epistle  of  St.  Paul  the  Apostle  to 
THE  Ephesians.  Explained  by  G.  H.  Whita- 
ker,  M.A. 

The  Gospel  According  to  St.  Mark. 
Explained  by  J.  C.  Du  Buisson,  M.A. 
2j.  6d.  net. 

The  Epistle  of  Paul  the  Apostle  to 
THE  CoLossiANs  AND_  PHILEMON.  Ex- 
plained by  H.  J.  C.  Knight,    as.  net. 


The  Churchman's  Library 

General  Editor,  J.  H.  BURN,  B.D.,  F.R.S.E. 
CroTvn  8vo.     ^s.  6d.  each. 

Some   New   Testament   Problems. 
Arthur  Wright,  D.D.    6s. 


The  Beginnings  of  English  Christianity. 

By  W.  E.  Collins,  M.A.     With  Map. 
The  Workmanship  of  the  Prayer  Book  : 

Its  Literary  and  Liturgical  Aspects.     By  J. 

Dowden,  ID.D.     Second  Edition,  Revised 

and  Enlarged. 
Evolution.   By  F.  B.  Jevons,  M.A.,  Litt.D. 


By 


The  Churchman's  Introduction  to  the 
Old  Testament.  By  A.  M.  Mackay,  B.A. 
Second  Edition, 

Comparative  Theology.  By  J.  A.  Mac- 
Culloch.    6s. 


^SCHYLUS — The  Oresteian  Trilogy  (Agamem- 
non, Choephoroe,  Eumenides).  Translated 
by  Lewis  Campbell,  LL.D.     ss, 

Cicero— De  Oratore  I.  Translated  by  E.  N. 
P.  Moor,  M.A.     Second  Edition.     ^s.6d. 

Cicero — The  Speeches  against  Cataline  and 
Antony  and  for  Murena  and  Milo.  Trans- 
lated by  H.  E.  D.  Blakiston,  M.A.     5*. 

Cicero — De  Natura  Deorum.  Translated  by 
F.  Brooks,  M.A.     3^.  6d. 

Cicero— De  Ofliciis.  Translated  by  G.  B. 
Gardiner,  M.A.    2^.  6d. 


Classical  Translations 

Crown  Svo, 

Horace— The  Odes  and  Epodes.    Translated 
by  A.  D.  Godley,  M.A.    2^. 

LuciAN — Six  Dialogues    Translated  by  S.  T. 
Irwin,  M.A.    3s.  6d. 

Sophocles — Ajax  and  Elecfra.     Translated  by 
E.  D.  Morshead,  M.A.     12s.  6d. 

I  Tacitus — Agricola    and    Germanta.      Trans- 
I      lated  by  R.  B.  Townshend.     2s.  6d. 

Translated  by 


Juvenal — Thirteen   Satires. 
S.  G.  Owen,  M.A,    2s.6d. 


Classics  of  Art 

Edited  by  Dr.  J.  H.  W.  LAING 
The  Art  of  the  Greeks.  By  H.  B.  Walters. 


With  112  Plates  and  18  Illustrations  in  the 
Text.     JVide  Royal  %vo.    12J.  6d.  net. 


Velazquez.     By  A.  de  Beruete.     With  94 
Plates.     Wide  Royal  &ve.     los.  6d.  net. 
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Commercial  Series 

Crown  Svo. 
British    Commekce   and   Colonies   from 
Elizabeth   to  Victoria.      By  H.   de  B. 
Gibbins,  Litt.  D. ,  M.  A.  /-'ourtA  Edition,  us. 

Commercial  Examination  Papers.     By  H. 

de  B.  Gibbins,  Litt.D.,  M.A.     is.  6d. 
The  Economics  of  Commerce,     By  H.  de 

B.  Gibbins,  Litt.D.,  M.A.    Second  Edition. 

IS.  6d. 
A  German  Commercial  Reader.     By  S.  E. 

Bally.     With  Vocabulary.     2s. 
A  Commercial  Geography  of  the  British 

Empire.     By  L.  W.  Lyde,  M.A.    Seventh 

Edition,     ns. 
A   Commercial    Geography    of    Foreign 

Nations.     By  F.  C.  Boon,  B.A.     2*. 

A    Primer   of    Business.    By  S.  Jackson, 
M.A.    Fourth  Edition,     is.  6d. 


A  Short  Commercial  Arithmetic.    By  F. 

G.  Taylor,  M.A.    Fourth  Edition,     is.  6d. 
French  Commercial  Correspondence.    By 

S.   E.   Bally.     With  Vocabulary.     Fourth 

Edition,     2J. 
German  Commercial  Correspondence.  By 

S.   E.   Bally.     With  Vocabulary.     Second 

Edition.     2S.  td. 
A  French  Commercial  Reader.    By  S.  E. 

Bally.  y^'\x\\Vocs^\A3L.xy.  Second  Edition.  2s. 
Precis  Writing  and  Office  Correspond- 
ence.    By  E.  E.  Whitfield,  M.A.     Second 

Edition.     2s. 
A  Entrance  Guide  to  Professions  and 

Business.     By  H.  Jones,     is.  6d. 
The  Principles  of  Book-keeping  by  Double 

Entry.     By  J.  E.  B.  M'AUen,  M.A.     2s. 
Commercial  Law.  By  W.  Douglas  Edwards. 

Second  Edition,     2s. 


Mezzotints.     By  Cyril  Davenport.     With  40 

Plates  in  Photogravure. 
Porcelain.      By  Edward  Dillon.     With    19 

Plates  in  Colour,  20  in  Collotype,  and  5  in 

Photogravure. 
Miniatures.      By  Dudley  Heath.      With  g 

Plates  in  Colour,  15  in  Collotype,  and  15  in 

Photogravure. 
Ivories.     By  A.  Maskell.     With  80  Plates  in 

Collotype  and  Photogravure. 
English    Furniture.      By  F.  S.  Robinson. 

With   160  Plates  in  Collotype  and  one  in 

Photogravure.     Second  Edition. 
English    Coloured    Books.      By   Martin 

Hardie.      With  28   Illustrations  in  Colour 

and  Collotype. 


The  Connoisseur's  Library 

Wide  Royal  8z/o.     251.  net. 


European  Enamels.  By  Henry  H.  Cunyng- 
hame,  C.B.  With  54  Plates  in  Collotype 
and  Half-tone  and  4  Plates  in  Colour. 

Goldsmiths'  and  Silversmiths'  Work.  By 
Nelson  Dawson.  With  many  Plates  in 
Collotype  and  a  Frontispiece  in  Photo- 
gravure.   Second  Edition. 

Glass.  By  Edward  Dillon.  With  37  Illus- 
trations in  Collotype  and  12  in  Colour. 

Seals.  By  Walter  de  Gray  Birch.  With  52 
Illustrations  in  Collotype  and  a  Frontispiece 
in  Photogravure. 

Jewellery.  By  H.  Clifford  Smith._  With  50 
Illustrations  in  Collotype,  and  4  in  Colour. 
Second  Edition. 


The  Illustrated  Pocket  Library  of  Plain  and  Coloured  Books 

F'cap  Svo,     y,  6d.  net  each  volume. 
COLOURED    BODES 


Old  Coloured  Books.     By  George  Paston. 

With  i6  Coloured  Plates.  Fcap.  Svo,  2s.  net. 
The  Life  and  Death  of  John  M ytton,  Esq. 

By  Nimrod.     With  iB  Coloured  Plates  by 

Henry  Aiken  and  T.  J.  Rawlins.    Fourth 

Edition. 
The   Life  of  a  Sportsman.      By  Nimrod. 

With  35  Coloured  Plates  by  Henry  Aiken. 
Handley  Cross.     By  R.  S.  Surtees.     With 

17  Coloured  Plates  and  100  Woodcuts  in  the 

Text  by  John  Leech.    Second  Edition, 
Mr.   Sponge's  Sporting  Tour.     By  R.  S. 

Surtees.     With  13  Coloured  Plates  and  90 

Woodcuts  in  the  Text  by  John  Leech. 
JoRROCKs'  Jaunts  and  Jollities.    By  R.  S. 

Surtees.     With  15  Coloured  Plates  by  H. 

Aiken.     Second  Edition. 
Ask  Mamma.     By  R.  S.  Surtees.     With  13 

Coloured   Plates  and   70  Woodcuts  in  the 

Text  by  John  Leech. 


The  Analysis  of  the  Hunting  Field.    By 

R.  S.  Surtees.     With  7  Coloured  Plates  by 

Henry  Aiken,  and  43  Illustrations  on  Wood. 
The  Tour  of  Dr.  Syntax  in_  Search  of 

the  Picturesque.     By  William  Combe. 

With  30  Coloured  Plates  byT.  Rowlandson. 
The  Tour  of  Doctor  Syntax^  in  Search 

OF    Consolation.      Ky  William    Combe. 

With  24  Coloured  Plates  by  T.  Rowlandson. 
The  Third  Tour  of  Doctor  Syntax  in 

Search  of  a  Wife.    By  William  Combe. 

With  24  Coloured  Plates  byT.  Rowlandson. 
The  History  of  Johnny  Quae  Genus  :  the 

Little   Foundling  of  the  late  Dr.  Syntax. 

Bythe  Author  of 'The  Three  Tours."  With 

24  Coloured  Plates  by  Rowlandson. 
The  English  Dance  of  Death,  from  the 

Designs  of  T.  Rowlandson,  with  Metrical 

Illustrations    by    the  Author   of    'Doctor 

Syntax.'     Two  Volumes. 
This  book  contains  76  Coloured  Plates. 
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Illustrated  Pocket  Library  of  Plain  and  Coloured  Books — continued. 


The  Dance  of  Life  :  A  Poem.  By  the  Author 
of  '  Doctor  Syntax.'  Illustrated  with  26 
Coloured  Engravings  by  T.  Rowlandson. 

Life  in  London  :  or,  the  Day  and  Night 
Scenes  of  Jerry  Hawthorn,  Esq.,  and  his 
Elegant  Friend,  Corinthian  lorn.  By 
Pierce  Egan.  With  36  Coloured  Plates  by 
I.  R.  and  G.  Cruikshank.  With  numerous 
Designs  on  Wood. 

Real  Life  in  London  :  or,  the  Rambles 
and  Adventures  of  Bob  Tallyho,  Esq.,  and 
his  Cousin,  The  Hon.  Tom  Dasball.  By  an 
Amateur  (Pierce  Egan).  With  31  Coloured 
Plates  by  Aiken  and  Rowlandson,  etc. 
Two  Volumes. 

The  Life  ok  an  Actor.  By  Pierce  Egan. 
With  27  Coloured  Plates  by  Theodore  Lane, 
and  several  Designs  on  Wood. 

The  Vicar  of  Wakefield.  By  Oliver  Gold- 
smith. With  24  Coloured  Plates  by  T.  Row- 
landson. 

The  Military  Adventures  of  Johnny 
Newcome.  By  an  Officer.  With  15  Coloured 
Plates  by  T.  Rowlandson. 

The  National  Sports  of  Great  Britain. 
With  Descriptions  and  5°  Coloured  Plates 
by  Henry  Aiken. 

The  Adventures  of  a  Post  Captain.  By 
A  Naval  Officer.  With  24  Coloured  Plates 
by  Mr.  Williams. 


Gamonia  :  or  the  Art  of  Preserving  Game  ; 
and  an  Improved  Method  of  making  Planta- 
tions and  Covers,  explained  and  illustrated 
by  Lawrence  Rawstorne,  Esq.  With  15 
Coloured  Plates  by  T.  Rawlins. 

An  Academy  for  Grown  Horsemen  :  Con- 
taining the  completest  Instructions  for 
Walking,  Trotting,  Cantering,  Galloping, 
Stumbling,  and  Tumbling.  Illustrated  with 
27  Coloured  Plates,  and  adorned  with  a 
Portrait  of  the  Author.  By  Geoffrey 
Gambado,  Esq. 

Real  Life  in  Ireland,  or,  the  Day  and 
Night  Scenes  of  Brian  Boru,  Esq.,  and  his 
Elegant  Friend,  Sir  Shawn  O'Dogherty. 
By  a  Real  Paddy.  With  19  Coloured  Plates 
by  Heath,  Marks,  etc. 

The  Adventures  of  Johnny  Newcome  in 
the  Navy.  By  Alfred  Burton.  With  16 
Coloured  Plates  by  T.  Rowlandson. 

The  Old  English  Squire  :  A  Poem.  By 
John  Careless,  Esq.  With  20  Coloured 
Plates  after  the  style  of  T.  Rowlandson. 

The  English  Spy.  By  Bernard  Black- 
mantle.  An  original  Work,  Characteristic, 
Satirical,  Humorous,  comprising  scenes  and 
sketches  in  every  Rank  of  Society,  being 
Portraits  of  the  Illustrious,  Eminent,  Eccen- 
tric, and  Notorious.  With  72  Coloured 
Plates  by  R.  Cruikshank,  and  many 
Illustrations  on  wood.  Two  Volutnes. 
ys.  net. 


VLAIK    BOOKS 


The  Grave  :  A  Poem.  By  Robert  Blair. 
Illustrated  by  12  Etchings  executed  by  Louis 
Schiavonetti  from  the  original  Inventions  of 
William  Blake.  With  an  Engraved  Title  Page 
and  a  Portrait  of  Blake  by  T.  Phillips,  R.A. 
The  illustrations  are  reproduced  in  photo- 
gravure. 

Illustrations  of  the  Book  of  Job.  In- 
vented and  engraved  by  William  Blake. 

These  famous  Illustrations — 21  in  number 
— are  reproduced  in  photogravure. 

Windsor  Castle.  ByW.  Harrison  Ainsworth. 
With  22  Plates  and  87  Woodcuts  in  the  Text 
by  George  Cruikshank. 


The  Tower  of  London.  By  W.  Harrison 
Ainsworth.  With  40  Plates  and  58  Woodcuts 
in  the  Text  by  George  Cruikshank. 

Frank  Fairlegh.  By  F.  E.  Smedley.  With 
30  Plates  by  George  Cruikshank. 

Handy  Andy.  By  Samuel  Lover.  With  24 
Illustrations  by  the  Author. 

The  Compleat  Angler.  By  Izaak  Walton 
and  Charles  Cotton.  With  14  Plates  and  77 
Woodcuts  in  the  Text. 

The  Pickwick  Papers.  By  Charles  Dickens. 
With  the  43  Illustrations  by  Seymour  and 
Phiz,  the  two  Buss  Plates,  and  the  32  Con- 
temporary Onwhyn  Plates. 


Junior  Examination  Series 

Edited  by  A.  M.  M.  STEDMAN,  M.A.     Fcap.  8vo.     is. 


Junior  French  Examination  Papers.    By 

F.  Jacob,  M.A.     Second  Edition. 
Junior  English  Examination  Papers.    By 

W.  Williamson,  B.A. 
Junior  Arithmetic  Examination  Papers. 

By  W.  S.  Beard.       Fi/ik  Edition. 
Junior  Algebra  Examination  Papers.    By 

S.  W   Finn,  M.A. 
Junior  Greek  Examination  Papers.  By  T. 

C.  Weatherhead,  M.A.    Key,  3^.  6d.  net. 


Junior  Latin  Exa.mination  Papers.  By  C. 
G.  Botting,  B.A.  Fifth  Edition.  Key, 
3^.  6d.  net. 

Junior  General  Information  Examina- 
tion Papers.  By  W.  S.  Beard.  Key, 
3J.  6d.  net. 

Junior  Geography  Examination  Papers. 
By  W.  G.  Baker,  M.A. 

Junior  German  Examination  Papers.  By 
A.  Voegelin,  M.A. 
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Methuen's  Junior  School-Books 


Edited  by  O.  D.  INSKIP,  LL.D. 

A  Class-Book  of  Dictation  Passages.  By 
W.  Williamson,  B.A.  Fourteenth  Edition, 
Cr.  Zvo.     IS.  €d. 

The  Gospel  According  to  St.  Matthew. 
Edited  by  E.  Wilton  South,  M.A.  With 
Three  Maps.     Cr.  Zvo.     is.  6d. 

The  Gospel  AccoRDiNGTo  St.  Mark.  Edited 
by  A.  E.  Rubie,  D.D.  With  Three  Maps. 
Cr.  Zvo.     IS.  6d. 

A  Junior  English  Grammar.  By  W.William- 
son, B.A.  With  numerous  passages  for  parsing 
and  analysis,  and  a  chapter  on  Essay  Wrilin  g. 
Fourth  Edition,     Cr,  Zvo,     zs. 

A  Junior  Chemistry.  By  E.  A.  Tyler,  B.A., 
F.C.S.  With  78  Illustrations.  Fourth  Edi- 
tion,   Cr,  Zvo,    zi.  td. 

The  Acts  of  the  Apostles.  Edited  by 
A.  E.  Rubie,  D.D.     Cr.  Zvo,    ss, 

A  Junior  French  Grammar.  By  L.  A. 
Somet  and  M.  J.  Acatos.  Third  Edition, 
Cr,  Zvo.     7.S, 

Elementary  Experimental  Science.  Phy- 
sics by  W.  T.  Clough,  A.R.C.S.  Chemistry 
by  A.  E.  Dunstan,  B.Sc.   With  2  Plates  and 


,  and  W.  WILLIAMSON,  B.A. 

154  Diagrams.  Seventh  Edition,    Cr,  Zvo, 

2i.  td, 
A  Junior  Geometry.     By  Noel  S.  Lydon. 

With  276  Diagrams.  Seventh  Edition,     Cr, 

Zvo,  zs. 
Elementary    Experimental     Chemistry. 

By  A.  E.  Dunstan,  B.Sc.    With  4  Plates  and 

log    Diagrams.         Third     Edition,      Cr. 

Zto.     ■zs. 
A   Junior    French    Prose.      By  R.  R.  N. 

Baron,  M.A.     Third  Edition.     Cr,  Zvo,    2S, 
The  Gospel  According  to  St.  Luke.    With 

an    Introduction   and    Notes    by    William 

Williamson,  B.A.    With  Three  Maps.     Cr. 

Zvo,    zs. 
The  First  Book  of  Kings.    Edited  by  A.  E. 

Rubie,  D.D.     With  Maps.     Qr,  Zvo,     2S, 
A   Junior   Greek    History.    By   W.    H. 

Spragge,  M.A.    With  4  Illustrations  and  5 

Maps.     Cr,  Zvo.     zs,  6d, 
A  School  Latin  Grammar.    By  H.  G.  Ford, 

M.A.     Cr,  Zvo.     2S.  6d. 
A  Junior  Latin  Prose.    By  H.  N.  Asman, 

M.A.,  B.D.     Cr,  Zvo.     2s,  6d. 


Leaders  of  Beligion 


Edited  by  H.  C.  BEECHING,  M.A.,  Canon  of  Westminster, 
Cr,  8vo,     2S,  net. 
Cardinal  Newman.    By  R.  H.  Hutton. 
John  Wesley.     By  J.  H.  Overton,  M.A. 
Bishop   Wilberforce.     By  G.  W.  Daniell, 

M.A. 
Cardinal  Manning.  By  A.  W.  Hutton,  M.A. 
Charles  Simeon.     By  H.  C.  G.  Moule,  D.D. 
John  Knox.  ByF.  MacCunn.  Second  Edition, 
John  Howe.     By  R.  F.  Morton,  D.D. 
Thomas  Ken.     By  F.  A.  Clarke,  M.A. 
George  Fox,  the  Quaker.    By  T.  Hodgkin, 

D.C.L.     Third  Edition, 
John  Keble.     By  Walter  Lock,  D.D. 


With  Portraits, 


Thomas  Chalmers.     By  Mrs.  Oliphant. 
Lancelot   Andrewes.      By  R.   L.  Ottley, 

D.  D.     Second  Edition, 
Augustine   of   Canterbury.      By   E.    L. 

Cutts,  D.D. 
William  Laud.     By  W.  H.  Hutton,  M.A. 

Third  Edition, 
John  Donne.     By  Augustus  Jessopp,  D.D. 
Thomas  Cranmer.     By  A.  J.  Mason,  D.D. 
Bishop  Latimer.      By  R.  M.  Carlyle  and  A. 

J.  Carlyle,  M.A. 
Bishop  Butler.    By  W.  A.  Spooner,  M.A.' 


The  Library  of  Devotion 

With  Introductions  and  (where  necessary)  Notes. 
Small  Pott  Svo,  cloth,  2s.  ;  leather,  2s.  6cl,  net. 


The  Confessions  of  St.  Augustine.  Edited 

by  C.  Bigg,  D.D.     Sixth  Edition, 
The   Imitation   op  Christ  :  called  also  the 

Ecclesiastical  Music.     Edited  by  C.  Bigg, 

D.D.     Fifth  Edition, 
The  Christian  Year.      Edited  by  Walter 

Lock,  D.  D.     Fourth  Edition. 
Lyra    Innocentium.        Edited    by    Walter 

Lock,  D.D.    Second  Edition. 
The  Temple.     Edited  by  E.  C.  S.  Gibson, 

D.D.     Second  Edition, 
A   Book  of  Devotions.     Edited  by  J.  W. 

Stanbridge.  B.D.     Second  Edition, 
A  Serious  Call  to  a  Devout  and  Holy 

Life.  Edited  by  C.  Bigg,  D.D.  Fourth  Ed, 
A  Guide  to   Eternity.     Edited  by  J.  W. 

Stanbridge,  B.D. 


The  Inner  Way.     By  J.  Tauler.     Edited  by 

A.  W.  Hutton,  M.A. 
On  the  Love  of  God.     By  St.  Francis  de 

Sales.     Edited  by  W.  J.  Knox- Little,  M.A. 
The  Psalms  of  David.    Edited  by  B.  W. 

Randolph,  D.D. 
Lyra  Apostohca.      By  Cardinal    Newman 

and  others.  Edited  by  Canon  Scott  Holland, 

M.A.,  and  Canon  H.  C  Beeching,  M.A. 
The  Song  of  Songs.   Edited  by  B.  Blaxland, 

M.A. 
The  Thoughts  of  Pascal.      Edited  by  C. 

S.  Jerram,  M.A. 
A    Manual    of    Consolation   from   the 

Saints  and   Fathers.     Edited  by  J.  H. 

Burn,  B.D. 
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The  Library  of  Devotion — continued. 
The  Devotions  of  St.  Ansklm.   Edited  bv 

C.  C.  J.  Webb,  M.A. 
Grace  Abounding  to  the  Chief   of   Sin- 
ners.    By  John  Bunyan.     Edited  by  S.  C. 

Freer,  M.A. 
Bishop  Wilson's  Sacra  Privata.     Edited 

by  A.  E.  Burn,  B.  D. 
Lyra    Sacra  :    A    Book    of  Sacred    Verse. 

Edited  by  Canon  H.   C.   Beeching,  M.A. 

Second  Edition,  revised. 
A  Day  Book  from  the  Saints  AND  Fathers. 

Edited  by  J.  H.  Burn,  B.D. 
A  Little  Book  of  Heavenly  Wisdom.     A 

Selection  from  the  English  Mystics.  Edited 

by  E.  C.  Gregory. 
Light,  Life,  and  Love.   A  Selection  from  the 

,  German  Mystics.  Edited  by  W.  R.  Inge,  M.A. 
An   Introduction  to   The  Df.vout  Life. 

By  St.   Francis   de  Sales.     Translated  and 

Edited  by  T.  Barns,  M.A. 
The    Little    Flowkrs  of   the  Glorious 

Messer     St.     Francis     and     of      his 

Friars.     Done  into  English  by  W.  Hey- 

wood.      With  an   Introduction  by  A.   G. 

Ferrers  Howell. 


Manchester  al  Mondo  :  a  Contemplation 
of  Death  and  Immortality.  By  Henry 
Montagu,  EaVl  of  Manchester.  With  an 
Introduction  by  Elizabeth  Waterhouse, 
Editor  of  *A  Little  Book  of  Life  and 
Death.' 

The  Spiritual  Guide,  which  Disentangles 
the  Soul  and  brings  it  by  the  Inward  Way 
to  the  Fruition  of  Perfect  Contemplation, 
and  the  Rich  Treasure  of  Internal  Peace. 
Written  by  Dr.  Michaelde  Molinos,  Priest. 
Translated  from  the  Italian  copy,  printed  at 
Venice,  1685.  Edited  with  an  Introduction 
by  Kathleen  Lyttelton.  And  a  Note  by 
Canon  Scott  Holland. 

Devotions  for  Every  Day  of  the  Week 
and  the  Great  Festivals.  By  John 
Wesley.  Edited,  with  an  Introduction  by 
Canon  C.  Bodington. 

Preces  PrivaT/E.  By  Lancelot  Andrewes, 
Bishop  of  Winchester.  Selections  from  the 
Translation  by  Canon  F.  E.  Brightman. 
Edited,  with  an  Introduction,  by  A.  E. 
Burn,  D.D. 


Little  Books  on  Art 

With  tnany  Illustrations.     Demy  l6mo.     2s.  6d.  net. 
Each  volume  consists  of  about  200  pages,  and  contains  from  30  to  40  Illustrations, 
including  a  Frontispiece  in  Photogravure. 


Greek  Art.  H.  B.  Walters.  Fourth  Edition. 

Bookplates.     E.Almack. 

Reynolds.     J.  Sime.    Secotid  Edition. 

Romney.     George  Paston. 

Watts.     R.  E.  D.  Sketchley. 

Leighton.     Alice  Corkran. 

Velasquez.      Wilfrid  Wilberforce  and  A.  R. 

Gilbert. 
Greuze  and  Boucher.     Eliza  F.  Pollard. 
Vandvck.     M.  G.  Small  wood. 
Turner.     Frances  Tyrrell-Gill. 
DUrer.    Jessie  Allen. 
Holbein.     Mrs.  G.  Fortescue. 
BuRNE-JoNHS.     Fortunie  de  Lisle.       Third 

Edition. 


Hoppner.     H.  p.  K.  Skipton. 

Rembrandt.     Mrs.  E.  A.  Sharp.  V 

CoROT.     Alice  Pollard  and  Ethel  BirnstingL^ 

Raphaeu     a.  R.  Dryhurst.  y 

Millet.    Netta  Peacock. 

Illuminated  MSS.    J.  W.  Bradley. 

Christ  in  Art.    Mrs.  Henry  Jenncr. 

Jewellery.    Cyril  Davenport. 

Claude.     E.  Dillon. 

Thb  Arts  OF  Japan.    E.  Dillon.  Second  Ed. 

Enamels.    Mrs.  Nelson  Dawson. 

Miniatures.    C.  Davenport. 

Constable.    H.  W.  Tompkins. 

Our  Lady  in  Art.     Mr.s.  H.  L.  Jenner. 


The  Little  Galleries 

Demy  i6mo.     zs,  6d.  net. 
Each  volume  contains  20  plates  in  Photogravure,  together  with  a  short  outline  of 
the  life  and  work  of  the  master  to  whom  the  book  is  devoted. 


.\  Little  Gallery  of  Reynolds. 
A  Little  Gallery  of  Romney. 
A  Little  Gallery  of  Hoppner. 


A  Little  Gallery  of  Millais. 

A  Little  Gallery  of  English  Ports. 


The  Little  Guides 

With  many  Illustrations  by  E.  H.  New  and  other  artists,  and  from  photographs. 

Small  Polt  Sivo,  cloth,  2s.  6d.  net.;  leather,  35.  6d,  net. 
The  main  features  of  these  Guides  are  (i)  a  handy  and  charming  form  ;  (2)  illus- 
trationsfrom  photographs  and  by  well-known  artists ;  (3)  good  plans  and  maps  ;  (4)  an 
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adequate  but  compact  presentation  of  everything  that  is  interesting  in  the  natural 
featmes,  history,  archaeology,  and  architecture  of  the  town  or  district  treated. 


Cambridge    and    its    Colleges.      By   A. 

HamiUon  Thompson.     Second  Editio7i. 
Oxford   and  its  Colleges.     By  J.  Wells, 

M.A.     Eighth  Edition. 
St.  Paul's  Cathedral.     By  George  Clinch. 
Westminster  Abbey.     By  G.  E.  Troutbeck. 

Second  Edition. 


The  English  Lakes.  By  F.  G.  Brabant,  M.A. 
The    Malvern    Country.      By  B.    C.    A. 

Windle,  D.Sc,  F.R.S. 
Shakespeare's   Country.      By  B.    C.   A. 

Windle,  D.  Sc. ,  F.  R.  S.     Third  Edition. 

North  Wales.     By  A.  T.  Story. 
Buckinghamshire.     By  E.  S.  Roscoe. 
Cheshire.     By  W.  M.  Gallichan. 
Cornwall.     By  A.  L.  Salmon. 
Derbyshire.      By  J.   Charles  Cox,   LL.D., 

F.S.A. 
Devon.     By  S.  Baring-Gould. 
Dorset.     By  Frank  R.  Heath.    Second  Ed. 
Hamkhire.    By  J.  C.  Cox,  LL.D.,  F.S.A. 


By    H.    W.    Tompkins, 
By  G.  Clinch. 


Hehtfordshire. 

F.R.H.S. 
The  Isi.e  of  Wight. 
Kent.     By  G.  Clinch. 
Kerry.     By  C.  P.  Crane. 
Middlesex.    By  John  B.  Firth. 
Norfolk.     By  W.  A.  Dutt. 
Northamptonshire.     By  Wakeling  Dry. 
Oxfordshire.     By  F.  G.  Brabant,  M.A. 
Somerset.     By  G.  W.  and  J.  H.  Wade. 
Suffolk.     By  W.  A.  Dutt. 
Surrey.     By  F.  A.  H.  Lambert. 
Sussex.     By  F.  G.  Brabant,  ALA.     Second 

Edition. 
The  East  Riding  of  Yorkshire.    By  J.  E. 

Morris. 
The  North  Riding  of  Yorkshire.     By  J.  E. 

Morris.  

Brittany.     By  S.  Baring-Gould. 
Normandy.     By  C.  Scudamore. 
Rome    By  C.  G.  Ellaby. 
Sicily.      By  F.  Hamilton  Jackson. 


The  Little  Library 

With  Introductions,  Notes,  and  Photogravure  Frontispieces. 
Small  Pott  %vo.     Each  Volume,  cloth,  is.  6d.  net ;  leather,  2s.  6d.  net. 


Anon.    A  LITTLE  BOOK  OF  ENGLISH 

LYRICS. 
Austen  (Jane).      PRIDE  AND  PREJU- 
DICE.   Edited  by  E.  V.  Lucas.    Two  Vols. 
NORTHANGER  ABBEY.    Edited  by  E.  V. 

Lucas. 
Bacon  (Francis).  THE  ESSAYS  OF  LORD 

BACON.     Edited  by  Edward  Wright. 
Barham  (R.    H.).       THE    INGOLDSBY 

LEGENDS.     Edited    by    J.    B.    Atlay. 

Two  Vc/vmes. 
Barnett(Mr8.  P.  A.).    A  LITTLE  BOOK 

OF  ENGLISH  PROSE.   Second  Edition. 
Beckford    (WilHam).      THE    HISTORY 

OF   THE  CALIPH  VATHEK.     Edited 

bv  E.  Denison  Ross. 
Blake  (William).    SELECTIONS  FROM 

WILLIAM    BLAKE.     Edited  by  M.  1 

Perugini.  ! 

Borrow  (George).    LAVENGRO.     Edited  i 

bv  F.  HiNDES  Groome.     Two  Volumes. 
THiE    ROMANY    RYE.      Edited  by  John 

Sampson. 
Brownins:  (Robert).     SELECTIONS 

FROM     THE     EARLY     POEMS     OF 

ROBERT  BROWNING.     Edited  by  W. 

Hall  Griffin,  M.A. 
Canning  (George).  SELECTIONS  FROM 

THE    ANTI-JACOBIN:    with    George 

Canning's  additional  Poems.     Edited  by 

Lloyd  Sanders. 
Cowley  (Abraham).     THE  ESSAYS  OF 

ABRAHAM  COWLEY.    Edited  by  H.  C. 

Minchin. 
Crabbe  (George).    SELECTIONS  FROM 

GEORGE    CRABBE.      Edited  by  A.  C. 

Deane. 


JOHN    HALIFAX, 

MAN.      Edited   by  Annie 


Crailc  (Mrs.). 

gentle: 

Matheson.     Tivo  Volumes. 
Crasliaw   (Richard).      THE    ENGLISH 

POEMS    OF    RICHARD    CRASHAW. 

Edited  by  Edward  Hutton. 
Dante  (Aligtiieri).     THE  INFERNO  OF 

DANTE.       Translated  by  H.    F.   Gary. 

Edited  by  Paget  Toynbee,  M.-A.,  D.  Litt, 
THE  PURGATORIO  OF  DANTE.    Trans. 

lated  by  H.  F.  Cary.    Edited  by  Paget 

Toynbee,  M.A.,  D.Litt. 
THE    PARADISO    OF    DANTE.      Trans- 
lated by  H.  F.  Gary.     Edited  by  Paget 

Toynbee,  M.A.,  D.Litt. 
Darley  (George).    SELECTIONS  FROM 

THE  POEMS  OF  GEORGE  DARLEY. 

Edited  by  R.  A.  Streatfeild. 
Deane  (A.  C).      A  LITTLE  BOOK  OF 

LIGHT  VERSE. 
Dickens  (Charles).  CHRISTMAS  BOOKS. 

Two  Volumes. 
Ferrier  (Susan).      MARRIAGE.     Edited 

by     A.     Goodrich  -  Freer     and     Lord 

Iddesleigh.     Two  Volumes. 
THE  INHERITANCE.     Two  Volumes. 
Gaskell(Mr8.).    CRANFORD.    Edited  by 

E.  V.  Lucas.    Second  Edition. 
Hawthorne  (Nathaniel).  THE  SCARLET 

LETTER.     Edited  by  Percy  Dearmer. 
Henderson  (T.  F.).     A  LITTLE  BOOK 

OF  SCOTTISH  VERSE. 
ICeats  (John).      POEMS.    With  an  Intro- 
duction by  L.   BiNYON,  and  Notes  by  J. 

Kinglake  (A."  W.).     EOTHEN.    With  an 
Introduction  and  Notes.     Second  Edition. 
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The  Little  Library — continued. 

Lamb    (Charles).      ELL\,     AND     THE 

LAST   ESSAYS   OF    ELIA.     Edited   by 

E.  V.  Lucas. 
Locker  (P.).    LONDON  LYRICS      Edited 

by  A.  D.  GoDLEV,  M.A.     A  reprint  of  the 

First  Edition. 
Longrfellow  (H.  W.).     SELECTIONS 

FROM     LONGFELLOW.        Edited    by 

L.  M.  Faithfull. 
Marvell  (Andrew).      THE    POEMS   OF 

ANDREW    MARVELL.     Edited  by  E. 

Milton  (John).      THE   MINOR  POEMS 

OF  JOHN  MILTON.     Edited  by  H.  C. 

Beeching,  M.A.,  Canon  of  Westminster. 
]VIoir(D.  M.).   MANSIEWAUCH.    Edited 

by  T.  F.  Henderson. 
Nichols  (J.  B.B.).    A  LITTLE  BOOK  OF 

ENGLISH  SONNETS. 
Rochefoucauld  (La).    THE  MAXIMS  OF 

LA    ROCHEFOUCAULD.       Translated 

by  Dean  Stanhope.      Edited  by  G.   H. 

Powell. 
Smith  (Horace  and  James).     REJECTED 

ADDRESSES.     Edited  by  A.  D.  Godley, 

M.A. 
Sterne  (Laurence).    A  SENTIMENTAL 

JOURNEY.     Edited  by  H.  W.  Paul. 


Tennyson  (Alfred,  Lord).  THE  EARLY 
POEMS  OF  ALFRED,  LORD  TENNY- 
SON. Edited  by  J.  Churton  Collins,  M.  A. 

IN  MEMORIAM.  Edited  by  Canon 
H.  C.  Beeching,  M.A. 

THE  PRINCESS.  Edited  by  Elizabeth 
Wordsworth. 

MAUD.  Edited  by  Elizabeth  Wordsworth. 

Thackeray (W.  M.).  VANITY  FAIR. 
Edited  by  S.  Gwynn.      Three  Volumes. 

PENDENNIS.  Edited  by  S.  Gwynn. 
Three  Volumes. 

ESMOND.     Edited  by  S.  Gwynn. 

CHRISTMAS  BOOKS.  EditedbvS.  Gwynn. 

Vausrhan  (Henry).  THE  POEMS  OF 
HENRY  VAUGHAN.  Edited  by  Edward 

HUTTON. 

Walton    (Izaak).       THE     COMPLEAT 

ANGLER.     Edited  by  J.  Buchan. 
Waterhouse   (Elizabeth).       A    LITTLE 

BOOK  OF  LIFE  AND  DEATH.  Edited 

by.     Twelfth  Edition. 
Wordsworth  (W.).  SELECTIONS  FROM 

WORDSWORTH.      Edited    by  Nowell 

C.  Smith. 
Wordsworth  (W.)  and  Coleridge  (S.  1.\ 

LYRICAL  BALLADS.  Edited  by  George 

Sampson. 


The  Little  Quarto  Shakespeare 

Edited  by  W.  J.  CRAIG.    With  Introductions  and  Notes 

Pott  i6mo.     In  40  Volumes.     Leather,  price  is.  net  each  volume. 

Mahogany  /^evolving  Book  Case.     los.  net. 

Miniature  Library 

Reprints  in  miniature  of  a  few  interesting  books  which  have  qualities  of 
humanity,  devotion,  or  literary  genius. 


Euphranor  :  A  Dialogue  on  Youth.  By 
Edward  FitzGerald.  From  the  edition  pub- 
lished by  W.  Pickering  in  1851.  Demy 
22mo.     Leather,  2s.  net. 

PoLONius:  or  Wise  Saws  and  Modern  In- 
stances. By  Edward  FitzGerald.  From 
the  edition  published  by  W.  Pickering  in 
1852.    Detny  ^zmo.    Leather,  zs.  net. 

The  RubAiyAt  of  Omar  KhayyAm.  _  By 
Edward  FitzGerald.  From  the  ist  edition 
of  1859,  Fourth  Edition.    Leather,  is.  net. 


The  Life  of  Edward,  Lord  Herbert  of 
Cherbury.  Written  by  himself.  From  the 
edition  printed  at  Strawberry  Hill  in  the 
year  1764.       Demy  -^^mo.  Leather,  ■zs.  net. 

The  Visions  of  Dom  Francisco  Quevedo 
Villegas,  Knight  of  the  Order  of  St. 
James.  Made  English  by  R.  L.  From  the 
edition  printed  for  H.  Herringman,  1668. 
Leather,    es.  net. 

Poems.  By  Dora  Greenwell.  From  the  edi- 
tion of  1848.    Leather,  3s  net 


Oxford  Biographies 

Fcap.  %vo.     Each  volume,  cloth,  2s.  6d.  net ;  leather,  y.  6d.  net. 


Dante  Alighieri.   By  Paget Toynbee,  M.A., 

D.Litt.  With  12  Illustrations.  Third  Edition. 
GiROLAMO  Savonarola.     By  E.  L.  S.  Hors- 

burgh,  M.A.    With  12  Illustrations.  Second 

Edition. 
John  Howard.     By  E.  C.  S.  Gibson,  D.D., 

Bishop  of  Gloucester.  With  12  Illustrations. 
Alfred  Tennyson.    By  A.  C.  Ben.son,  M.A. 

With  9  Illustrations.      Second  Edition. 
Sir   Walter   Raleigh.     By  I.   A.    Taylor. 

With  12  Illustrations. 
Erasmus.     By  E.  F.  H.  Capey.      With   12 

Illustrations. 
Thb  Young  Pretender.     By  C.    S.   Terry. 

With  13  Illustrations. 


Robert    Burns.      By    T.     F.    Henderson. 

With  12  Illustrations. 
Chatham.     By  A.   S.    M'Dowall.     With   12 

Illustrations. 
Francis    of    Assisi.      By   Anna  M.    Stod- 

dart.    With  16  Illustrations. 
Canning.     By  W.  Alison  Phillips.     With  12 

Illustrations. 
Beaconsfield.     By  Walter  Sichel.    With  12 

Illustrations. 
JoHANN    Wolfgang    Goethe.      By  H.  G. 

Atkins.     With  16  Illustrations. 
Francois  Fenelon.      By  Viscount  St  Cyres. 

With  12  Illustrations. 
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School  Examination  Series 

Edited  by  A.  M.  M.  STEDMAN,  M.A.     Cr.  8vo. 
French  Examination  Papers.     By  A.  M. 
M.  Stedman,  M.A.     Fiftee7itli  Edition. 
Key.     Sixth  Edition.    6s.  net. 
Latin  Examination  Papers.     By  A.  M.  M. 
Stedman,  M.A.    Fourteenth  Edition. 
Key.    Sixth  Edition,    ts.  net. 
Greek  Examination  Papers.    ByA.  M.  M. 
Stedman,  M.A.     Ninth  Edition, 
Key.     Fourth  Edition,     bs.  net. 
German  Examination  Papers.      By  R.  J. 
Morich,    Seventh  Edition. 
Key.     Third  Edition,    ts.  net. 


2S.  6d. 
History    and    Geography    Examination 

Papers.      By  C.  H.  Spence,  M.A.     Third 

Edition. 
Physics  Examination  Papers.     By  R.  E. 

Steel,  M.A.,  F.C.S. 
General         Knowledge        Examination 

Papers.      By  A.  M.  M.  Stedman,    M.A. 

Sixth  Edition. 
Key.    Fourth  Edition,     -js.  net. 

Examination  Papers  in  English  History. 
By  J.  Tail  Plowden-Wardlaw,  B.A. 


School  Histories 

Illustrated.     Crown  %vo.     is.  6d. 


A  School  History  of  Warwickshire.  By 
B.  C.  A.  Windle,  D.Sc,  F.R.S. 

A  School  History  of  Somerset.  By 
Walter  Raymond.     Second  Edition. 

A  School  History  of  Lancashire.  By 
W.  E.  Rhodes. 


A  School  History  of  Surrey. 
Maiden,  M.A. 


A  School  History  of  Middlesex, 
Plarr  and  F.  W.  Walton. 


By  H.  E. 
By  V. 


Methuen's  Simplified  French  Texts 

Edited  by  T.  R.  N.  CROFTS,  M.A. 
One  Shilling  each. 


L'Histoire  d'une  TuLiPE.  Adapted  by  T.  R. 

N.  Crofts,  M.A.     Second  Edition. 
Abdallah.     Adapted  by  J.  A.  Wilson. 
Le  Docteur  Math^us.    Adapted  by  W.  P. 

Fuller. 
La  Bouillie  au  Miel.    Adapted  by  P.  B. 

Ingham. 
Jean  Valjean.  Adapted  by  F,  W.  M.  Draper. 


La  Chanson  de  Roland.     Adapted  by  H. 

Rieu,  M.A.     Second  Edition. 
Memoires  de  Cadichon.     Adapted  by  J.  F. 

Rhoades. 
L'Equipage     de    la      Belle-Nivernaise. 

Adapted  by  T.  R.  N.  Crofts.       Second  Ed. 
L'Histoire     de     Pierre     et     Camillr. 

Adapted  by  J.  B.  Patterson. 


Cloth,  IS.  net;  double  volumes,  is.  6d.net. 

The   Meditations   of  Marcus  Aurelius. 

Translated  by  R.  Graves. 
Sense  and  Sensibility.     Jane  Austen. 
Essays   and    Counsels     and     The     New 

Atlantis.         Francis       Bacon,        Lord 

Verulam. 
Religio    Medici    and    Urn    Burial.      Sir 

Thomas  Browne.     The   text   collated  by 

A.  R.  Waller. 
The  Pilgrim's  Progress.     John  Bunyan. 
Reflections  on  the  French  Revolution. 

Edmund  Burke. 
The  Poems  and  Songs  of  Robert  Burns. 

Double  Volume. 
The  Analogy  of  Religion,  Natural  and 

Revealed.    Joseph  Butler. 
Miscellaneous  Poems.    T.  Chatterton. 
Tom  Jones.    Henry  Fielding.    Treble  Vol. 
Cranford.     Mrs.  Gaskell. 
The  History  of  the  Decline  and  Fall  of 

the      Roman      Empire.       E.     Gibbon. 

Text  and  Notes  revised  by  J.   B.  Bury. 

Seven  double  volumes. 
The   Case  is  Altered.     Every   Man  in 

His  Humour.    Every  Man  Out  of  His 

Humour.     Ben  Jonson. 


Methuen's  Standard  Librarjr 

Paper,  6d.  net;  double  volume,  is.  net. 

The  PoemsandPlaysofOliver  Goldsmith. 
Cynthia's  Revels.      Poetaster.      Ben 

Jonson. 
The  Poems  of  John  Keats.    Double  volume. 
The  Text  has  been  collated    by  E.   de 
Silincourt. 
On  the  Imitation  of  Christ.    By  Thomas 

^  Kempis.      Translation  byC.  Bigg. 
A  Serious  Call  to  a  Devout  and  Holy 

Life.    W.  Law. 
Paradise  Lost.    John  Milton. 
Eikonoklastes  and  the  Tenure  of  Kings 

AND  Magistrates.^   John  Milton. 
Utopia  and  Poems.     Sir  Thomas  More. 
The  Republic   of    Plato.      Translated  by 

Sydenham  and  Taylor.    Double  Volume. 

Translation  revised  by  W.  H.  D.  Rouse. 
The    Little    Flowers    of    St.    Francis. 

Translated  by  W.  Heywood. 
The  Works  of  William  Shakespeare.     In 

10  volumes. 
Principal  Poems,  1815-1818.     Percy  Bysshe 

Shelley.     With  an  Introduction  by  C.  D. 

Locock. 
The  Life  of  Nelson.    Robert  Southey. 
The  Natural  Historyand  Antiquities  or 
Selborne.    Gilbert  White. 
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Textbooks  of  Science 

Edited  by  G.  F.  GOODCHILD,  M.A.,  B.Sc,  and  G.  R.  MILLS,  M.A. 
J^ul/y  Illustrated. 


Practical     Mechanics.       S.     H.     Wells. 

Fourth  Edition.     Cr.  ivo.     35.  (>d. 
Practical    Chemistry.  Part  i.    W.  French, 

M.A.       Cr,  8z/o      Fifth  Edition.       is.  6d. 
Practical  Chemistry.    Part  11.  W.  French 

and  T.  H.  Boardman.     Cr.  Svo.     is.  6d. 
Examples  in  Physics.    By  C.   E.  Jackson, 

B.A.    Cr.  Svo.     2s.  6d. 
Technical   Arithmetic    and    Geometry. 

By    C.    T.    Millis,    M.I.M.E.       Cr.    8vo. 

3s.  6d. 
Plant  Life,  Studies  in  Garden  and  School. 

By   Horace    F.   Jones,   F.C.S. 

Diagrams.     Cr.  Svo.     js.  6d. 
The  Complete  School  Chemistry.   By  F. 

M.  Oldham,  B.A.     With  126  lUustraUons. 

Second  Edition.     Cr;  Svo.     4s,  6d. 
Elementary  Science  for  Pupil  Teachers. 

Physics  Section.      By    W.    T.   Clough, 


A.R.C.S.  (Lond.),  F.C.S.  Che.mistry 
Section.  By  A.  E.  Dunstan,  B.  Sc.  (Lond. ), 
F.C.S.  With  3  Plates  and  10  Diagrams. 
Cr.  Svo.    2s. 

Examples  in  Elbmsntary  Mechanics, 
Practical,  Graphical,  and  Theoretical.  By 
W.  J.  Dobbs,  M.A.  With  51  Diagrams. 
Cr.  %vo.     5J. 

Outlines  of  Physical  Chemistry.  By 
George  Senter,  B.Sc.  (Lond.),  Ph.  D.  With 
many  Diagrams.  Cr.  Zvo.  3s.  6d. 
With  320  ^^  Organic  Chemistry  for  Schools  and 
Technical  Institutes.  By  A.  E.  Dunstan, 
B.Sc.  (Lond.),  F.C.S.  With  many 
Illustrations.     Cr.  Svo.     2s.  6d. 

First  Year  Physics.  ByC.  E.Jackson,  M.A. 
With  51  diagrams.     Cr.  Svo.     is.  6d. 


Textbooks  of  Technology 

Edited  by  G.  F.  GOODCHILD,  M.  A.,  B.Sc,  and  G.  R.  MILLS,  M.A. 

Fully  Illustrated. 


How  to  Make  a  Dress.    By  J.  A.  E.  Wood. 

Fourth  Edition.     Cr.  %vo.     is.  6d. 
Carpentry  and  Joinery.    By  F.  C.  Webber. 

Fifth  Edition.     Cr.  Svo.     3s.  6d. 
Millinery,  Theoretical  and  Practical. 

By  Clare  Hill.  Fourth  Edition.  Cr.Bvo.  2s. 
Instruction  in  Cookery.    A.  P.  Thomson. 

2j.  6d. 
An  Introduction  to  the  Study  op  Tkx- 

TiLE  Design.  By  Aldred  F.  Barker.  Demy 

Zivo.    js.  6d. 


By    H.   C.  Grubb, 
By  A.  C.  Horth. 


Builders'  Quantities. 
Cr.  Svo.    4J.  6d. 

R^poussfi  Metal  Work. 
Cr.  Svo.     zs.  6d. 

Electric  Light  and  Power  :  An  Intro* 
duction  to  the  Study  of  Electrical  Engineer- 
ing. By  E.  E.  Brooks,  B.Sc.  (Lond). 
and  W.  H.  N.  James,  A.R.C.S.,  A.l.E.E. 
Cr.  Svo.    ^.f.  da. 

Engineering  Workshop  Practice.  By 
C.  C.  Allen.     Cr  Svo.    y.  6d. 


Handbooks  of  Theology 


The  XXXIX.  .Articles  op  thk  Church  of 
England.  Edited  by  £.  C.  S.  Gibson, 
D.D.    Sixth  Edition.    DetnySvo.     12s.  6d. 

An  Introduction  to  the  History  of 
Religion.  By  F.  B.  Jevons.  M.A., 
Litt.D.  Fourth  Edition.   Demy  Svo.  10s.  6d. 

The  Doctrine  op  the  Incarnation.    By  R. 
L.  Ottley,  D.D.     Fourth  Edition  revised. 
Demy  Svo.     12s.  6d. 


An  Introductio.n  to  the  History  op  the 

Creeds.      By   A.   E.  Burn,  D.D.     Demy 

Svo.     10s.  6d 
The  Philosophy  of  Religion  in  England 

and  America.    By  Alfred  Caldecott,  D.D. 

Demy  Svo.     lai.  6d. 
A  History  op  Early  Christian  Doctrine. 

By  J.  F.  Bethune-Baker,  M.A.    Demy  Svo. 

10s.  6d. 


Tke  Westminster  Commentaries 

General  Editor.  WALTER  LOCK,  D.D.,  Warden  of  Keble  College, 
Dean  Ireland's  Professor  of  Exegesis  in  the  University  of  Oxford. 


The  Book  op  Genesis.  Edited  with  Intro- 
duction and  Notes  by  S.  R.  Driver,  D.D. 
Seventh  Edition.    Demy  Svo.     las.  6d. 

The  BuOK  op  Jon.  Edited  by  E.  C.  S.  Gibson, 
D.D.    Second  Edition.     Demy  Svo.     6s. 

The  Acts  op  the  Apostles.  Edited  by  R. 
B.  Rackham,  M.A.  Demy  Svo.  Four i It 
Edition.     10s.  6d. 

'Thb  FiicsT  Epistle  of  Paul  the  Apostib 


TO  the  Corinthians.    Edited  by  H.  L. 

Goudge,  M.A.    Second  Ed.    DemySzv.    6s. 
The  Epistle  op  St.  James.     Edited  with  In- 
troduction and  Notes  by  R.  J.   Knowling, 

D.D.     Demy  Svo.    6s. 
The  Book  op  Ezekiel.    Edited  H.  A.  Red- 

path,  M.A.,  D. Litt.     DemvSvo.     10s.  6d. 
.\   Commentary   on    Exodus.     By  A.   H. 

M'Neile,  B.D.     With  a  Map  and  3  Plans. 

DemySva.     10s.  6d. 


Fiction 
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Part  II. — Fiction 


Albanesi  (E.  Maria).    SUSANNAH  AND 

ONE    OTHER.      Fourth  Edition.       Cr. 

Zvo.     6s. 
THE  BLUNDER  OF  AN  INNOCENT. 

Second  Edition.     Cr.  ?,vo.     6s. 
CAPRICIOUS  CAROLINE.      Second  Edi- 
tion.    Cr.  Zvo.    6s. 
LOVE    AND    LOUISA.      Second  Edition. 

Cr.  %vo.  6s.  Also  Medium  Svo.  6d. 
PETER,  A  PARASITE.  Cr.  Svo.  6s. 
THE  BROWN  EYES  OF  MARY.      Third 

Edition.    Cr.  Svo.     6s. 
1  KNOW  A    MAIDEN.       Third  Edition. 

Cr.  Svo.     6s.     Also  Medium  Svo.     6d. 
Austen  (Jane).    PRIDE    AND    PREJU- 
DICE.   MediuntSvo.    6d. 
Ba^ot  (Richard).   A  ROMAN  MYSTERY. 

Third  Edition.  Cr.  Svo.   6s.    Also  Medium 

Svo.     6d. 
THE    PASSPORT.     Fourth  Edition.     Cr. 

Svo.  6s. 
TEMPTATION.    Fifth  Edition.     Cr.  Svo. 

6s. 
LOVE'S  PROXY.  A  New  Edition.    Cr.Svo. 

6s. 
DONNA    DIANA.      Second  Edition.      Cr. 

Svo.    6s. 
CASTING  OF  NETS.  Twelfth  Edition.  Cr. 

Svo.     6s.     Also  Medium  Svo.     6d. 
Balfour   (Andrew).      BY    STROKE    OF 

SWORD.     MediumSvo.     6d. 
Baring^^-Qould  (S.).     ARMINELL.    Fifth 

Edition.     Cr.  Svo.     6s. 
URITH.    Fijth  Edition.    Cr.Svo.    6s. 

Also  Medium  Svo.    6d. 
IN  THE  ROAR  OF  THE  SEA.     Seventh 

Edition.     Cr.  Svo.     6s. 
Also  Medium  Svo.     6d. 
MARGERY     OF     QUETHER.         Third 

Edition.     Cr.  Svo.     6s. 
THE  QUEEN  OF  LOVE.     Fim  Edition. 

Cr.  Svo.    6s.    Also  Medium  Svo.    6d. 
JACQUETTA.    Third  Edition.    Cr.Svo.    6s. 
KITTY  ALONE.  Fifth  Edition.  Cr.Svo.  6s. 

Also  Medium  Svo.    6d. 
NOfeMI.     Illustrated.    Fourth  Edition.     Cr. 

Zvo.     6s.     Also  Medium  Svo.    6d. 
THE    BROOM-SQUIRE.       Illustrated. 

Fifth  Edition.     Cr.  Svo.     6s. 
Also  Medium  Svo.    6d. 
DARTMOOR  IDYLLS.     Cr.  Svo.    6s. 
GUAVAS   THE    TINNER.         Illustrated. 

Second  Edition-    Cr.  Svo.     6s. 
BLADYS  OF  THE  STEWPONEY.     Illus- 
trated.    Second  Edition.     Cr.  Svo.     6s. 
PABO  THE  PRIEST.     Cr.  Svo.    6s. 
WINEFRED.     Illustrated.    Second  Edition. 

Cr.  Svo.    6s.     Also  Medium  Svo.     6d. 
ROYAL  GEORGIE.  Illustrated.  Cr.  Svo.  6s. 
CHRIS  OF  ALL  SORTS.     Cr.  Svo.    6s. 


INDEWISLAND.   Second  Ed.    Cr.Svo.  fa. 
THE  FROBISHERS.     CrownSvo.    6s. 

Also  Medium  Svo.    6d. 
DOMITIA.    Illus.    Second  Ed.    Cr.  Svo.   6s. 
MRS.  CURGENVEN  OF  CURGENVEN. 

Crown  Svo.    6s. 
LITTLE    TU'PENNY.      A    New  Edition. 

Medium.  Svo.    6d. 
FURZE  BLOOM.    Medium  Svo.    6d. 
Barnett  (Edith   A.).     A  WILDERNESS 

WINNER.    Second  Edition.  Cr.Svo.    6s. 
Barr  (James).     LAUGHING  THROUGH 

A  WILDERNESS.     Cr.  Svo.     6s. 
Barr  (Robert).       IN    THE    MIDST   OF 

ALARMS.      Third  Edition.     Cr.  Svo.     6s. 
Also  Medium  Svo.    6d. 
THE      COUNTESS      TEKLA.         Fourth 

Edition.     Cr.  Svo.     6s. 
Also  Medium  Svo.    6d. 
THE  MUTABLE  MANY.      Third  Edition. 

Cr.  Svo.     6s.     Also  Medium  Svo.     6d. 
THE      TEMPESTUOUS      PETTICOAT. 

Illustrated.     Third  Edition.     Cr.  Svo.     6s. 
THE    STRONG    ARM.      Second  Edition. 

Cr.  Svo.     6s. 
JENNIE    BAXTER    JOURNALIST.^ 

Medium  Svo.     6d. 
Begbie  (Harold).    THE  CURIOUS  AND 

DIVERTING  ADVENTURES  OF  SIR 

JOHN   SPARROW;  or,  The  Progress 

OF  AN  Open  Mind.     With  a  Frontispiece. 

Second  Edition.     Cr.  Svo.   6s. 
Belloc(Hilaire),  M.P.  EMMANUEL  BUR- 
DEN, MERCHANT.      With  36  Illustra- 
tions by  G.  K.  Chesterton.    Second  Ed. 

Cr.  Svo.    6s. 
Benson (E.  P.)  DODO  :  A  Detail  of  the 

Day.      Fifteenth  Edition.      Cr.    Svo.    6s. 
Also  Medium  Svo.    6d. 
THE  VINTAGE.    Medium  Svo.     6d. 
Benson    (Margraret).       SUBJECT     TO 

VANITY.     Cr.  Svo.     y.  6d. 
Birminzham  (Qeorgre  A.).     THE   BAD 

TIMES.       Second  Edition.      Crown  ^o. 

6s. 
Bowles   (0.    Stewart).     A    GUN-ROOM 

DITTY  BOX.    Second  Ed.  Cr.  Svo.    xs.  6d. 
Bretherton     (Ralph     Harold).       THE 

MILL.      Cr.  Svo.    6s. 
Bronte  (Charlotte).     SHIRLEY.    Medium 

Svo.     6d. 
Burke  (Barbara).    BARBARA  GOES  TO 

OXFORD.    With  16  Illustrations.     Third 

Edition.    Cr.  Svo.     6s. 
Burton  (J.  Bloundelle).     ACROSS  THE 

SjVLT  SEAS.     Medium  Svo.     6d. 
Caffyn  (Mrs.)  ('Iota').    ANNE  MAULE- 

VERER.     MediumSvo.    6d. 
Campbell    (Mrs.    Vere).    F  E  R  R  I  B  Y. 

Second  Edition.     Cr.  Svo.    6s. 
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Capes     (Bernard).      THE    EXTRAOR- 
DINARY CONFESSIONS  OF  DIANA 

PLEASE.  Third  Edition.  Cr.i.vo.  6j. 
A  JAY  OF  ITALY.  Fourth  Ed.  Cr.^vo.  ts. 
LOAVES  AND  FISHES.    Second  Edition. 

Cr.  Svo.     6s. 
A  ROGUE'S  TRAGEDY.    Second  Edition. 

Cr.  Svo.     6s. 
THE      GREAT      SKENE      MYSTERY. 

Second  Edition.     Cr.  Svo.    6s. 
THE  LAKE  OF  WINE.   Medium  Svo.  6d. 
Carey  (Wymond).    LOVE  THE  JUDGE. 

Second  Edition.     Ci.  Svo.     6s. 
Castle  (Asrnes  and  Egerton).    FLOWER 

O*    THE    ORANGE,    and    Other    Tales. 

With  a  Frontispiece  in   Colour  by  A.   H. 

Buckland.  Third  Edition.  Cr.  Svo.  6s. 
Charlton    (Randal).      HAVE.      Second 

Edition.     Cr.  Svo.     6s. 
THE  VIRGIN  WIDOW.     Cr.  Svo.     6s. 
Chesney  (Weatherby).    THE  TRAGEDY 

OF  THE  GREAT  EMERALD  Cr.Svo.6s. 
THE    MYSTERY    OF    A    BUNGALOW. 

Second  Edition.     Cr.  Svo.     6s. 
Clifford  (Mrs.  W.  K.).      THE   GETTING 

WELL  OF  DOROTHY.      Illustrated  by 

Gordon  Browne.  Second  Edition.  Cr.  Svo. 

3S.  6d. 
A  FLASH  OF  SUMMER.  Medium  Svo.  6d. 
MRS.  KEITH'S  CRIME.  MediumSvo.  6d. 
Conrad  (Joseph).  THE  SECRET  AGENT : 

A  Simple  Tale.  Fourth  Ed.  Cr.  Svo.  6s. 
Corbett     (Julian).       A    BUSINESS    IN 

GREAT  WATERS.  MediumSvo.  6d. 
Corelli  (Marie).    A  ROMANCE  OF  TWO 

WORLDS.  Twenty-Ninth  Ed.  Cr.Svo.  6s. 
VENDETTA.  T-Menty-SixthEd.  Cr.Svo.  6s. 
THELMA.  Thirty-Ninth  Ed.  Cr.  Svo.  6s. 
ARDATH  :   THE  STORY  OF  A  DEAD 

SELF,     Eighteenth  Edition.    Cr.  Svo.    6s. 
THE  SOUL  OF  LILITH.    Fifteenth  Edi- 
tion.    Cr.  Svo.    6s. 
WORMWOOD.    Sixteenth  Ed.    Cr.Svo.    6s. 
BARABBAS:     A     DREAM     OF     THE 

WORLD'S      TRAGEDY.      Forty-Third 

Edition.     Cr.  Svo.    6s. 
THE  SORROWS  OF  SATAN.  Fifty-Fourth 

Edition,    Cr.  Svo.    6s. 
THE  MASTER    CHRISTIAN.      Twelfth 

Edition.  Tjjth  Thousand.  Cr.  Svo,  6s. 
TEMPORAL    POWER:    A   STUDY    IN 

SUPREMACY.  150th  Thoiisand.  Cr.Svo.6s 
GOD'S  GOOD  MAN  :  A  SIMPLE  LOVE 

STORY.    Thirteenth  Edition,  isoth  Thou- 
sand.    Cr.  Svo.    6s. 
THE  MIGHTY  ATOM.      Twenty-seventh 

Edition.    Cr.  Srio.    6s. 
BOY :  a  Sketch.    Tenth  Edition.   Cr.  Svo.  6s. 
CAMEOS.    Thirteenth  Edition.    Cr.  Svo.    6s. 
Cotes  (Mrs.  Everard).     See  Sara  Jeannette 

Duncan. 
Cotterell  (Constance).      THE    VIRGIN 

AND  THE  SCALES.   Illustrated.    Second 

Edition.     Cr.  Svo.     6s. 
Crockett  (S.  R.),   Author  of 'The  Raiders,' 

etc    LOCH  INVAR.     Illustrated.     Third 

Edition.    Cr.  Svo,    6s. 
THE  STANDARD  BEARER.   Cr.  Svo.  6j. 


Croker(B.  M.).      THE  OLD  CANTON- 

MENT.    Cr.  Svo.     6s. 
}O^K^'^  K.  Second  Edition.    Cr.Svo.    6s. 

Also  Medium  Svo.    6d. 
THE   HAPPY  VALLEY.    Fourth  Edition. 

Cr.  Svo.    6s. 
A     NINE     DAYS*    WONDER.        Third 

Edition.    Cr.  Svo.    6s. 
PEGGY   OF  THE   BARTONS.      Seventh 

Ed.    Cr.  Svo.    6s.     Also  Medium  Svo.    6d. 
ANGEL.    Fourth  Edition.     Cr.  Svo.     6s. 

Also  Medium  Svo.    6d. 
A  STATE  SECRET.     Third  Edition.     Cr. 

Svo.     y.  6d.     Also  Medium  Svo.     6d. 
Crosble  (Mary).  DISCIPLES.   Second  Ed. 

Cr.  Svo.   6s. 
Cuthell  (Edith  E.).    ONLY  A  GUARD. 

ROOM  DOG.     Illustrated  by  W.  Parkin 

SON.     Crown  Svo.     3s.  6d. 
Dawson    (Warrington).      THE     SCAR 

Second  Edition.  Cr.  Svo.  dr. 
THE  SCOURGE  Cr.  Svo.  6s. 
Deakin   (Dorothea).      THE     YOUNG 

COLUMBINE.     With  a   Frontispiece  by 

Lewis  Baumkr.    Cr.  Sjio.    6s. 
Deane  (Mary).     THE   OTHER    PAWN, 

Cr.  Svo.     6s. 
Doyle  (A.  Conan).     ROUND  THE  RED 

LAMP.    Eleventh  Edition.     Cr.Svo.     6s. 
Also  Medium  Svo.    6d. 
Dumas  (Alexandre).    See  page  39. 
Duncan  (Sara  Jeannette)  (Mrs.    Everard 

Cotes),      THOSE    DELIGHTFUL 

AMERICANS,     Medium  Svo.     6d. 
A  VOYAGE  OF  CONSOLATION.      Illus- 
trated,    Third  Edition.     Cr.  Svo.     6s. 
Also  Medium.  Svo.    6d. 
Eliot  (George).    THE   MILL  ON   THE 

FLOSS.    Medium  Svo.    6d. 
Erskine  (Mrs.  Steuart).     THE  MAGIC 

PLUMES,     Cr.  Svo.    6s. 
Fenn  (Q.  Manville).    SYD  BELTON;  or, 

The  Boy  who  would  not  go  to  Sea.     Illus- 
trated by  Gordon  Browne.    Second  Ed 

Cr.  Svo.    y.  6d. 
Pindlater(J.  H.).  THE  GREEN  GRAVES 

OF     BALGOWRIE.  Fifth     Edition. 

Cr.  Svo.    6s.    Also  Medium  Svo.    6d. 
THE  LADDER  TO  THE  STARS.     Second 

Edition.     Cr.  Svo.    6s. 
Pindlater  (Mary).     A   NARROW  WAY. 

Third  Edition.     Cr.  Svo..     6s. 
OVER  THE  HILLS.     Cr.  Svo.    6s. 
THE    ROSE    OF  JOY,        Third   Edition. 

Cr.  Svo.     6s. 
A  BLIND  BIRD'S  NEST.      With  8  Illus- 

trations.     Second  Edition.     Cr.  Svo.     6s. 
FItzpatrick    (K.)      THE     WEANS     AT 

ROWALLAN.     Illustrated.    Second  Edi- 
tion.    Cr.  Svo.    6s. 
Francis    (M,  E.).    (Mrs.  Francis  Blun- 

dell).    STEl'PING  WESTWARD. 

.Second  Edit  on.     Cr.Svo.    6s. 
MARGERY     O'    THE     MILL.        Third 

Edition.    Cr.  Svo.    6s. 
Fraser  (Mrs.  Hugh).      THE  SLAKING 

OF    THE    SWORD.      Second   Edition. 

Cr.  Svo.     6s. 
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IN  THE  SHADOW  OF  THE  LORD. 

Third  Edition.     Croun  3z/o.     6s. 
Fry  (B.  and  C.B.).    A  MOTHER'S  SON. 

Fijfth  Edition.    Cr.  Zzio.     6s. 
Fuller- Maitland    (Ella).       BLANCHE 

ESMEAD.    Second  Edition.    Cr.  Svt>.    6s. 
Gallon   (Tom).      RICKERBY'S    FOLLY. 

Medium  Zvo.     6d. 
QaskeU  (Mrs.).     CRANFORD.     Medium 

8vo.     6d. 
MARY  BARTON.     MediumSvo.    6d. 
NORTH  AND  SOUTH.    Medium  8vo.    6d. 
Gates  (Eleanor).    THE  PLOW- WOMAN. 

Cr.  8vo.     6s. 
Gerard    (Dorothea).       HOLY      MATRI- 
MONY.   Medium  8vo     6d. 
MADE  OF  MONEY.     Cr.  8vo.    6s. 

Also  Medium  8vo.     6d. 
THE      IMPROBABLE      IDYL.        TAird 

Edition.     Cr.  Svo.     6s. 
THE  BRIDGE  OF  LIFE.    Cr.  Svo.    6s. 
THE  CONQUEST  OF  LONDON.  Medium 

Svo.    6d. 
Gissing  (George).      THE  TOWN     TRA- 
VELLER.   Second  Edition.    Cr.  Svo.     6s. 
Also  Medium  Svo.     6d. 
THE  CROWN  OF  LIFE.     Cr.  Svo.    6s. 

Also  Medium  Svo.     6d. 
Glanville  (Ernest).    THE  INCA'S  TREA- 
SURE.    Illustrated.     Cr.  Svo.    y.  6d. 
Also  Medium  Svo.     6d. 
THE  KLOOF  BRIDE.   Illustrated.   Cr.Svo. 

3J.  6d.     Also  Medium  Svo.     6d. 
Gleig  (Charles).      BUNTER'S   CRUISE. 

Illustrated.     Cr.  Svo.     -^s.  6d, 
Also  Medium  Svo.    6d. 
Qrimm (The  Brothers).  GRIMM'S  FAIRY 

TALES.     Illustrated.      Medium  Svo.     6d. 
Hamilton   (M.).      THE  FIRST   CLAIM. 

Second  Edition.      Cr.  Svo.     6s. 
Harraden  (Beatrice).      IN  VARYING 

MOODS.  Fourteenth  Edition.  Cr.Svo.  6s. 
THE  SCHOLAR'S  DAUGHTER.     Fourth 

Edition.     Cr.  Svo.     6s. 
HILDA  STRAFFORD  and  THE  REMIT- 
TANCE  MAN.      Twelfth  Ed.     Cr.  Svo. 

6s. 
Harrod(F.)  (Frances  Forbes  Robertson). 

THE  TAMING  OF  THE  BRUTE.  Cr. 

Svo.    6s. 
Herbertson    (Agnes    G.).       PATIENCE 

DEAN.     Cr.  Svo.     6s. 
Hichens  (Robert).     THE  PROPHET  OF 

BERKELEY  SQUARE.    Second  Edition. 

Cr.  Svo.    6s. 
TONGUES    OF    CONSCIENCE.      Third 

Edition.     Cr.  Svo.     6s. 
FELIX.    Sijcth  Edition.     Cr.  Svo.    6s. 
THE  WOMAN  WITH  THE  FAN.   Seventh 

Edition.     Cr.  Svo.     6s. 
BYEWAYS.     Cr.  Svo.    6s. 
THE  GARDEN  OF  ALLAH.     Seventeenth 

Edition.     Cr.  Svo.     6s. 
THE  BLACK  SPANIEL.     Cr.  Svo.   6s. 
THE  CALL  OF  THE   BLOOD.     Seventh 

Edition.     Cr.  Svo.     6s. 
Hope  (Anthony).      THE  GOD  IN  THE 

CAR.     Eleventh  Edition.     Cr.  Svo.    6s. 


A  CHANGE  OF  AIR.  Sixth  Ed.  Cr.Svo.  6s. 

Also  Medium  Svo.     bd. 
A  MAN  OF  MARK.    Fifth  Ed.    Cr.  Svo.  6s. 

Also  Medium  Svo.     6d. 
THE   CHRONICLES    OF    COUNT  AN- 
TONIO.    Sixth  Edition.     Cr.Svo.    6s. 
Also  Medium.  Svo.     6d. 
PHROSO.      Illustrated  by   H.   R,   Millar. 

Seventh  Edition.    Cr.  Svo.  6s. 
Also  Mediufn  Svo.     6d. 
SIMON  DALE.  Illustrated.  Eighth  Edition. 

Cr.  Svo.    6s. 
THE  KING'S  MIRROR.    Fourth  Edition. 

Cr.  Svo.    6s. 
QUISANTE.    Fourth  Edition.    Cr.  Svo.   6s. 
THE  DOLLY  DIALOGUES.     Cr.  Svo.    6s. 

Also  Medium  Svo.     6d. 
A  SERVANT   OF   THE   PUBLIC.     Illus- 
trated.    Fourth  Edition.     Cr.  Svo.     6t. 
TALES  OF  TWO  PEOPLE.    With  a  Fron- 
tispiece by  A.  H.  BucKLAND.     Third  Ed. 

Cr.  Svo.    6s. 
Hope  (Graham).    THE  LADY  OF  LYTE. 

Second  Edition.    Cr.  Svo.   6s. 
Hornung  (E.   W.).    DEAD  MEN  TELL 

NO  TALES.     Medium  Svo.     6d. 
Housman  (Clemence).     THE  LIFE  OF 

SIR  AGLO VALE  DE  GALIS.  Cr.  Svo.  6s. 
Hueffer  (Ford  Madox).     AN  ENGLISH 

GIRL:    A   Romance.      Second  Edition. 

Cr.  Svo.    6s. 
Hutten  (Baroness  von).    THE   HALO. 

Fifth  Edition.    Cr.  Svo.    6s. 
Hyne    (C.    J.    Cutcliffe).       MR.     HOR- 

ROCKS,    PURSER.       Fourth    Edition. 

Cr.  Svo.    6s. 
PRINCE  RUPERT,  THE  BUCCANEER. 

Illustrated.      Third  Edition.     Cr.  Svo.     6s. 
Ingraham  (J.  H.).     THE  THRONE  OF 

DAVID.    Medium  Svo.    6d. 
Jacobs  (W.  W.).         MANY   CARGOES. 

Thirty  -first Edition.     Cr.  Svo.     y.  6d. 
SEA  URCHINS.     Fifteenth  Edition..     Cr. 

Svo.     ■js.  6d. 
A  MASTER  OF  CRAFT.  Illustrated  by  Will 

Owen.     Eighth  Edition.     Cr.  Svo.   js.  6d. 
LIGHT  FREIGHTS.     Illustrated  by  Will 

Owen  and  Others.    Seventh  Edition.    Cr. 

Svo.    3S.  6d. 
THE  SKIPPER'S  WOOING.     A'inth  Edi- 
tion.    Cr.  Svo.     y.  6d. 
AT    SUNWICH    PORT.      Illustrated    by 

Will  Owen.  Ninth  Edition,  Cr.Svo.  y.6d. 
DIALSTONE  LANE.     Illustrated  by  Will 

Owen.   Seventh  Edition.    Cr.  Svo.    v.  6d. 
ODD  CRAFT.      Illustrated  by  Will  Owen. 

Seventh  Edition.     Cr.  Svo.     3s.  6d. 
THE  LADY  OF  THE  BARGE.      Eighth 

Edition.     Cr.  Si'o.     3s.  6d. 
James  (Henry).  THE  SOFT  SIDE.  Second 

Edition.     Cr.  Svo.     6s. 
THE  AMBASSADORS.      Second  Edition. 

Cr.  Svo.     6s. 
THE  GOLDEN   BOWL.      Third  Edition. 

Cr.  Svo.    6s. 
Keays  (H.    A.    Mitchell).       HE    THAT 

EATETH  BREAD  WITH  ME.  Cr.Svo.6s. 
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Ke8ter(Vauglian).  THE  FORTUNES  OF 

THE  LANDRAYS.  Illiistrated.  Cr.^vo.  dr. 
Lawless  (Hon.  Emily).     WITH  ESSEX 

IN  IRELAND.    Cr.  8vo.    6s. 
Le    Queux  (William).      THE    HUNCH- 
BACK OF  WESTMINSTER.    Third  Ed. 

Cr.  Zvo.    6s. 
Also  Mfdtvm  Zvo.     6d. 
THE  CROOKED  WAY.     Second  Edition. 

Cr.  Zvo.     6s. 
THE  CLOSED  BOOK.  ThirdEd.  Cr.ivo.6s. 
THE     VALLEY     OF     THE     SHADOW. 

Illustrated.      Third  Edition.     Cr.  Zvo.     6s. 
BEHIND  THE  THRONE.    Third  Edition. 

Cr.  %vo.     6s, 
Levett- Yeats  (S.  K.).    ORRAIN.    Second 

Edition.    Cr.  8vo.    6s. 
THE  TRAITOR'S  WAY.  Medium  Svo.  6d. 
Linton (E.  Lynn).  THE  TRUE  HISTORY 

OF    JOSHUA    DAVIDSON.      Medium 

Zvo.  6d. 
London  (Jack).    WHITE  FANG.    With  a 

Frontispiece    by     Charles     Rivingston 

BuLi-.        Sixth  Edition.    Cr.  Svo.    6s. 
Lyall  (Edna).      DERRICK   VAUGHAN, 

NOVELIST.     42W  Thousand.     Cr.  Svo. 

^s.  6d.     Also  Medium  Svo.     6d. 
Maartens  (Maarten).    THE  NEW  RELI- 
GION :  A  Modern  Novel.     T/iird  Edi- 
tion.   Cr.  %vo.    6s. 
M 'Carthy  (Justin  H.).     THE  LADY  OF 

LOYALTY  HOUSE.    Illustrated.    Third 

Edition.     Cr.  Zvo.     6s. 
THE  DRYAD.   Second  Edition.   Cr.Zvo.  6s. 
THE   DUKE'S    MOTTO.     Third  Edition. 

Cr.  ivo.     6s. 
Macdonald     (Ronald).         A      HUMAN 

TRINITY.    Second  Edition.    Cr.  Svo.    6s. 
Macnauehtan  (S.).    THE  FORTUNE  OF 

CHRISTINA  M'NAB.    Eourth  Edition. 

Cr.  Svo.    6s. 
Malet  (Lucas).    COLONEL  ENDERBY'S 

WIFE.     Fourth  Edition.     Cr.  Svo.     6s. 
A  COUNSEL  OF  PERFECTION.      New 

Edition.    Cr.  Svo.     6s. 
Also  Mediutn  Svo.    6d. 
THE  WAGES  OF  SIN.  Sixteenth  Edition. 

Cr.  Svo.     6s. 
THE  CARISSIMA.   Fifth  Ed.    Cr.Svo.    6s. 

Also  Medium  Svo.    6d. 
THE   GATELESS  BARRIER.   Fifth  Edi- 
tion.   Cr.  Svo.    6s. 
THE    HISTORY     OF    SIR     RICHARD 

CALMADY.  Seventh  Edition.  Cr.Sj/o.  6s. 
Mann  (Mrs.  M.  E.).  OLIVIA'S  SUMMER. 

Second  Edition.    Cr.  Svo.    6s. 
A  LOST  ESTATE.   A  New  Ed.   Cr.  Svo.  6s. 

Also  Medium  Svo.     6d. 
THE  PARISH  OF  HILBY.   A  Nem Edition. 

Cr.  Svo.    6s. 
THE  PARISH  NURSE.     Fourth  Edition. 

Cr.  Svo.    6s. 
GRAN'MA'S  JANE.     Cr.  Svo.    6s. 
MRS.  PETER  HOWARD.    Cr.  8tw.    6s. 

Also  Medium  Svo.     6d. 
A    WINTER'S    TALE.      A   New  Edition. 

Cr.  Sz/o.     6s, 


ONE  ANOTHER'S  BURDENS.     A  New 
Edition.     Cr.  Svo.     6s. 
Also  Medium  Svo.     6d. 

ROSE  AT  HONEYPOT.  ThirdEd.  Cr. 
Svo.    6s. 

THERE  WAS  ONCE  A  PRINCK  Illus- 
trated by  M.  B.  Mann.     Cr.  St'o.     jr.  6d. 

WHEN  ARNOLD  COMES  HOME,  Illus- 
trated by  M.  B.  Mann.     Cr.  Svo.     3s.  6d. 

THE  EGLAMORE  PORTRAITS.  Third 
Edition.     Cr.  imo.     6s. 

THE  MEMORIES  OF  RONALD  LOVE. 

THESHEEP  AND  THE  GOATS.  Third 
Edition.     Cr.  Svo.     6s. 

A  SHEAF  OF  CORN.  Second  Edition. 
Cr.  Svo.     6s. 

THE  CEDAR  STAR.    MediumSvo.    6d. 

Marchmont  (A.  W,).  MISER  HOAD- 
LEY'S  SECRET.    Medium  Svo.    6d. 

A  MOMENT'S  ERROR.    Medium  Svo.    6d. 

Marriott  (Charles).  GENEVRA.  Second 
Edition.     Cr.  Svo.    6s. 

Marryat  (Captain).  PETER  SIMPLE 
Medium  Svo.     6d. 

JACOB  FAITHFUL.     Medium  Svo.    6d. 

Marsh  (Richard).  THE  TWICKENHAM 
PEERAGE.  Second  Edition.  Cr.Svo.  6s. 
Also  Medium  Svo.     6d. 

THE  MARQUIS  OF  PUTNEY.  Second 
Edition.    Cr.  Svo.    6s. 

IN  THE  SERVICE  OF  LOVE.  Third. 
Edition.     Cr.  Svo.     6s. 

THE  GIRL  AND  THE  MIRACLE. 
Third  Edition.     Cr.  Svo.     6s. 

THE  COWARD  BEHIND  THE  CUR- 
TAIN.    Cr.  Svo.    6s. 

A  METAMORPHOSIS.    Medium  Svo.    6d. 

THE  GODDESS.    Medium  Svo.    6d. 

THE  JOSS.    Medium  Svo.    6d. 

Marshall  (Archibald).  MANY  JUNES. 
Second  Edition.    Cr.  Svo.     6j. 

Mason  (A.  E.  W.).  CLEMENTINA. 
Illustrated.  Second  Edition.  Cr.Svo.  6s. 
Also  Medium  Svo.    6d. 

Mathers  (Helen).  HONEY.  Fourth  Ed. 
Cr.  Svo.     6s.    Also  Medium  Svo.    6d. 

GRIFF  OF  GRIFFITHSCOURT.  Cr.  Svo. 
6s.    Also  Medium  Svo.     6d. 

THE  FERRYMAN  Second  Edition.  Cr. 
Svo.    6s. 

TALLY-HO!    Fourth  Edition.    Cr.Svo.    6s. 

SAM'S  SWEETHEART.    MediumSvo.   6d. 

Maxwell  <W.  B.).  VIVIEN.  Ninth  Edi- 
tion.   Cr.  Svo.    6s. 

THE  RAGGED  MESSENGER.  Third 
Edition.     Cr.  Svo.     6s. 

FABULOUS  FANCIES.     Cr.  Svo.    6s. 

THE  GUARDED  FLAME.  Seventh  Edi- 
tion.    Cr.  Svo.    6s. 

ODD  LENGTHS.   Second  Ed.    Cr.  Svo.    6s. 

THE  COUNTESS  OF  MAYBURY :  Be- 
tween You  AND  I.  Being  the  Intimate 
Conversations  of  the  Right  Hon.  the 
Countess  of  Maybury.  Fourth  Edition. 
Cr.  Svo.    6s. 
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Meade  (L.  T.).    DRIFT.    Second  Edition. 

Cr.  Zvo.    6s.    Also  Mediit*n  Zvo.     6d. 
RESURGAM.    Cr.  Zvo.     fo. 
VICTORY.    Cr.  Zvo.    6s. 
A  GIRL  OF  THE   PEOPLE.     Illustrated 

byR.  Barnet.  Fourth  Ed.  Cr.  Zvo.  v.6d. 
HEPSY  GIPSY.   Illustrated  by  E.  Hopkins. 

Crown  Zvo.     2J.  6d. 
THE  HONOURABLE  MISS  :  A  Story  of 

AN  Old-fashioned  Town.     Illustrated  by 

E.    Hopkins.      Second  Edition.      Crown 

Zvo.     3^.  6d. 
Melton  (R.).      CESAR'S  WIFE.      Second 

Edition.     Cr.  Zvo.     6s. 
Meredith     (Ellis).       HEART     OF     MY 

HEART.     Cr.  Zvo.    6s. 
Miller  (Esther).    LIVING  LIES.     Third 

Edition.     Cr.  Zvo.     6s. 
Mitford  (Bertram).    THE  SIGN  OF  THE 

SPIDER.       Illustrated.       Sixth    Edition. 

Cr.  Zvo.     js.  6d.     Also  Medium  Zvo.     6d. 
IN    THE    WHIRL    OF    THE    RISING. 

Thi'd Edition.     Cr.  Zvo.     6s. 
THE  RED  DERELICT.     Second  Edition. 

Cr.  Zvo.    6s. 
Molesworth(Mrs.).  THE  RED  GRANGE. 

Illustrated  by  Gordon  Browne.     Second 

Edition.     Cr.  Zvo.     y.  6d. 
Montgomery  (K.  L.).    COLONEL  KATE. 

Third  Edition.     Cr.  Zvo.     6s. 
Montresor  (F.  F.).    THE  ALIEN.    Third 

Edition.     Cr.  Zvo.     6s. 
Also  Medium  Zvo.     6d. 
Morrison  (Arthur).      TALES  OF  MEAN 

S  IREETS.    Seventh  Edition.  Cr,  Zvo.  6s. 
A  CHILD  OF  THE  JAGO.    Ei/ih  Edition. 

Cr.  Zvo.     6s. 
THE  HOLE  IN  THE  WALL.    Foiirth  Edi- 

tion.     Cr.  Zvo.     6s.     Also  Medium  Zvo.  6d. 
TO    LONDON    TOWN.     Second  Ed.     Cr. 

Zvo.     6s. 
DIVERS  VANITIES.     Cr.  Zvo.     6s. 
Nesbit  (E.).    (Mrs.  H.  Bland).     THE  RED 

HOUSE.      Illustrated.       Fourth  Edition. 

Cr.  Zvo.    6s.     Also  Medium  Zvo.    6d. 
Norris  (W.  E.).    HARRY  AND  URSULA: 

A  Story  with  two  Sides  to  it.     Second 

Edition.     Cr.  Zvo.      6s. 
HIS  GRACE.    MediumZvo.     6d. 
GILES  INGILBY.     Medium  Zvo.    6d. 
THE     CREDIT     OF      THE      COUNTY. 

Medium  Zvo.     6d. 
LORD    LEONARD    THE     LUCKLESS. 

Medium  Zvo.     6d. 
MATTHEW  AUSTIN.     Medium  Zvo.     6d. 
CLARISSA  FURIOS.\.     Medium  Zvo.      6d. 
Oliphant  (Mrs.).     THE  LADY'S  WALK. 

Medium.  Zvo.     6d. 
SIR    ROBERT'S     FORTUNE.       Medium 

Zvo.     6d. 
THE  PRODIGALS.    Medium  Zvo.    6d. 
THE  TWO  MARYS.     Medium  Zvo.     6d. 
Ollivant    (Alfred).    OWD  BOB,    THE 

GREY   DOG   OF  KENMUIR.      With  a 

Frontispiece.     Eleventh  Ed.     Cr.  Zvo.     6s. 
Oppenheim  (E.  Phillips).     MASTER  OF 

MEN.    Fourth  Edition.    Cr.  Zvo.    6s. 
Also  Medium  Zvo.    6d. 


Oxenham  (John).  A  WEAVER  OF  WEBS. 

With  8  Illustrations  by  Maurice  Greif- 

fenhagen.     Fourth  Edition.  Cr.  Zvo.   6s. 
THE  GATE  OF   THE   DESERT.      Witli 

a  Frontispiece  in  Photogravure  by  Harold 

Copping.     Fi/th  Edition.     Cr.  Zvo.     6s. 
PROFIT  AND  LOSS.    With  a  Frontispiece 

in    photogravure    by    Harold    Copping. 

Fourth  Edition.     Cr.  Zvo.     6s. 
THE  LONG  ROAD.     With  a  Frontispiece 

in     Photogravure   by    Harold    Copping. 

Fourth  Edition.    Cr.  Zvo.    6s. 
Pain  (Barry).     LINDLEY  KAYS.     Third 

Edition.     Cr.  Zvo.     6s. 
Parker   (Qilbert).      PIERRE    AND    HIS 

PEOPLE.    Sixth  Edition.    Cr.  Zvo.    6s. 
MRS.  FALCHION.  Fi/th  Edition.    Cr.Zvo. 

THE  TRANSLATION  OF  A  SAVAGE. 
Third  Edition.     Cr.  Zvo.     6s. 

THE    TRAIL   OF  THE    SWORD.     Illus- 
trated.    Tenth  Edition.     Cr.  Zvo.    6s. 
Also  Medium  Zvo.    6d. 

WHEN  VALMOND  CAME  TO  PONTI  AC  : 
The    Story  of  a  Lost  Napoleon.      Sixth 
Edition.     Cr.  Zvo.     6s. 
Also  Medium  Zvo.     6d. 

AN  ADVENTURER  OF  THE  NORTH. 
The  Last  Adventures  of  'Pretty  Pierre." 
Fourth  Edition.     Cr.  Zvo.     6s. 

THE  SEATS  OF  THE  MIGHTY.  Illus- 
trated.   Sixteenth  Edition.    Cr.  Zvo.    6s. 

THE  BATTLE  OF  THE  STRONG:  a 
Romance  of  Two  Kingdoms.  Illustrated. 
Sixth  Edition.     Cr.  Zvo.     6s. 

THE    POMP    OF    THE    LAVILETTES. 
Third  Edition.     Cr.  Zvo.     y.  6d. 
Also  Medium  Zvo.    6d. 

Pemberton   (Max).      THE    FOOTSTEPS 
OF    A    THRONE.       Illustrated.      Third 
Edition.    Cr.  Zvo.    6s. 
Also  Medium  Zvo.    6d. 

I  CROWN  THEE  KING.  With  Illustra- 
tions by  Frank  Dadd  and  A.  Forrestier. 
Cr.  Zvo.     6s. 

Also  Medium  Zvo.     6d. 

Phillpotts  (Eden).  LYING  PROPHETS 
Third  Edition.     Cr.  Zvo.     6s. 

CHILDREN  OF  THE  MIST.     Fifth  Edi- 
tion.   Cr.  Zvo.    6s. 
Also  Medium  Zvo.    6d. 

THE  HUMAN  BOY.    With  a  Frontispiece 
Sixth  Edition.     Cr.  Zvo.     6s 
Also  Medium  Zvo.     6d. 

SONS  OF  THE  MORNING.  Second 
Edition.     Cr.  Zvo.    6s. 

THE  RIVER.     Third  Edition.   Cr.Zvo.   6s. 
Also  Medium  Zvo.    6d. 

THE  AMERICAN  PRISONER.  Fourth 
Edition.    Cr.  Zvo.     6s. 

THE  SECRET  WOMAN.  Fourth  Edition. 
Cr.  Zvo.    6s. 

KNOCK  AT  A  VENTURE.  With  a  Frontis- 
piece.     Third  Edition.     Cr.  Zvo.      6s. 

THE  PORTREEVE.  FourthEd.  Cr.Zvo.  6s. 

THE  PO.\CHER'S  WIFE.  Second  Edition 
Cr.  Zvo.    6s. 
Also  Medium  Zvo.    6d. 
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THE  STRIKING  HOURS.  Second  Edition. 
Crown  Zvn.     ts. 

THE  FOLK  AFIELD.     Crmun  8vo.     6s. 

Pickthall     (Marmadnke).       SATD    THE 
FISHERMAN.  Seventh  Ed.    Cr.Zvo.   (>s. 

BRENDLE.    Second  Edition      Cr.ivo.     6j. 

THE   HOUSE   OF  ISLAM.      Third  Edi- 
tion,    Cr.  Zvo.     fix. 

•  0  •  (A.  T.  Quiller  Couch).    THE  WHITE 
WOLF.      Second  Edition.   Cr.  %vo.    ts. 
Also  Medium  ivo.     6d. 

THE  MAYOR  OF  TROY.    Fourth  Edition. 

MERRY-GARDEN    AND  OTHER 

STORIES.     Cr.  %vo.    6s. 
MAJOR    VIGOUREUX.       Third  Edition. 

Cr.  Sz/o.     6s. 
Rawson     (Maud  Stepney).      THE    EN- 
CHANTED GARDEN.  Eourth  Edition. 

Cr.  Zvo.    6s. 
Rhys    (Grace).        THE    WOOING    OF 

SHEILA.     Second  Edition.     Cr.  ivo.     6s. 
Ridge  (W.  Pett).      LOST   PROPERTY. 

Medium  Zvo.     6d. 
ERB.     Second  Edition.     Cr.  Zvo.    6s. 
A  SON  OF  THE  STATE.     Second EdiHon. 

Cr.  Zvo.     3 J.  6d.    Also  Medium  Bvo.    6d. 
A  BREAKER  OF  LAWS.     A  New  Edition. 

Cr.  Sao.     js.  6d. 
MRS.   GALER'S  BUSINESS.    Illustrated. 

Second  Edition.     Cr.  8vo.     6s. 
THE    WICKHAMSES.      Eourih  Edition. 

Cr.  Zvo.     6s. 
NAME   OF   GARLAND.      Third  Edition. 

Cr.  %vo.     6s. 
GEORGE  and  THE  GENERAL.   Medium 

%vo.    6d. 
Ritchie   (Mrs.    David  G.).      MAN    AND 

THE    C.\SSOCK.      Second  Edition. 

Cro7vn  6vo.    6s. 
Roberts  (C.  Q.  D.).    THE   HEART   OF 

THE     ANCIENT     WOOD.      Cr.     Zvo. 

3J.  6d. 
Robins   (Elizabeth).      THE   CONVERT. 

Third  Edition.      Cr.  Zvo.     6s. 
Rosenkrantz    (Baron    Palle).        THE 

MAGISTRATE'S     OWN     CASE.       Cr. 

8vo.     6s. 

Rossell    (W.     Clark).       MY     DANISH 

SWEETHEART.    Illustrated.   Et/th 

Edition.    Cr.  Zvo.    6s. 
Also  Medium  Zvo.    6d. 
HIS    ISLAND    PRINCESS.      Illustrated. 

Second  Edition.    Cr.  Zvo.    6s. 
Also  Medium  Zvo.    6d. 
ABANDONED.  Second  Edition.  Cr.Sve.  6s. 

Also  Medium  Zvo.    6d. 
MASTER    ROCKAFELLAR'S   VOYAGE. 

Illustrated  by  Gordon    Browne.     Third 

Edition.    Cr:  Zvo.     ^s.  6d. 
A  MARRIAGE  AT  SEA.    Medium  Zvo.   6d. 
Ryan  (Marah  Ellis).    FOR  THE  SOUL 

OF  RAFAEL.     Cr.Zvo.    6s. 
Sergeant  (Adeline).      THE    MYSTERY 

OF  THE  MOAT.   Second  Edition.    Cr. 

Zvo.    6s. 


THE     PASSION     OF     PAUL    MARIL- 

LIER.     Crown  Zvo.    6s. 
THE     QUEST     OF     GEOFFREY 

D  A  R  R  E  L  L.     Cr.  Zvo.     6s. 
THE  COMING  OF  THE  RANDOLPHS. 

Cr.  Zvo.    6s. 
THE    PROGRESS  OF  RACHAEL.      Cr. 

Zvo.     6s. 
BARBARA'S  MONEY.     Cr.  Zvo.    6s. 

Also  Medium  Zvo.     6d. 
THE    MASTER    OF    BEECHWOOD. 

Medium  Zvo.    6d. 
THE  YELLOW  DIAMOND.    Second  Ed. 
Cr.  Zvo.     6s.      Also  Medium  Zvo.     6d. 
i  THE  LOVE  THAT  OVERCAME.  Medium 
I      Zvo.    6d. 

I  Shannon  (W.  F.).     THE    MESS    DECK. 
I        Cr.  Zvo.     3S.  6d. 

i  Shelley(Bertha).  ENDERBY.    Third  Ed. 
[       Cr.  Zvo.     6s. 
5Idgwick  (Mrs.    Alfred).     THE   KINS- 
MAN.     With   8    Illustrations   by    C.    E. 
Brock.     Third  Edition.     Cr.  Zvo.    6s. 
Smith  (Dorothy   V.    Horace).        MISS 

MONA.    Cr.  Zvo.    y.  6d. 
Sonnichsen  (Albert).    DEEP-SEA  VAGA- 

BONDS.     Cr.  Zvo.    6s. 
Sunbury   (George).      THE    HA  PENNY 

MILLIONAIRE.     Cr.  Zvo.    y.  6d. 
Surtees  (R.    S.),      HANDLEY   CROSS. 

Illustrated.    Medium  Zvo.    6d. 
MR.    SPONGE'S      SPORTING     TOUR. 

Illustrated.     Medium  Zvo.     6d. 
ASK  MAMMA.     Illus.     Medium  Zvo.    6d. 
Urquhart  (M.),     A  TRAGEDY  IN  COM- 
MONPLACE.   SecondEd.     Cr.  Zvo.    6s. 
Vorst  (Marie  Van).    THE  SENTIMEN- 
TAL ADVENTURES  OF  JIMMY  BUL- 
STRODE.     Cr.  Zvo.     6s. 
Waineman  (Paul).      THE    BAY    OF 
LILACS:   A  Romance   from  Finland. 
Second  Edition.     Cr.  Zvo.     6s. 
THE  SONG  OF  THE  FOREST.    Cr.  Zvo. 

6s. 
Walford  (Mrs.  L.  B.).    MR,    SMITH. 

Medium  Zvo.     6d. 
THE    BABY'S    GRANDMOTHER. 

Medium  Zvo.    6d. 
COUSINS.     Medium  Zvo.    6d. 
Wallace  (General    Lew).    BEN-HUR. 

Medium  Zvo.    6d. 
THE  FAIR  GOD.     Medium  Zvo.    6d. 
WatAon  (H.   B.  Marriott).       CAPTAIN 
FORTUNE.    Third  Edition.   Cr.  Zvo.    6x. 
TWISTED    EGLANTINE.      With  8  Illus- 
trations by  Frank  Craig.    Third  Edition. 
Cr.  Zvo.    6s. 
THE  HIGH  TOBY  :  Being  further  Chapters 
in  the   Life  and  Fortunes  of  Dick  Ryder, 
otherwise  Galloping  Dick,  sometime  Gentle- 
man of  the  Road.     With  a  Frontispiece  by 
Claude     Sheppkrson.       Third  Edition. 
Cr.  Zrro.     6s. 
A     MIDSUMMER      DAY'S       DREAM. 
Third  Edition.     Crown  Zvo.    6s, 


Fiction 
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THE  PRIVATEERS.     With  8  Illustrations 

by  Cyrus  Cuneo.    Second  Edition.     Cr. 

ivo.    Ss, 
A   POPPY   SHOW:    Being    Divers   and 

Diverse  Tales.     Cr.  Zvo.     6s. 
THE  ADVENTURERS.   Medium  2a>o.    f,d. 
Weekes  (A.  B.).    THE  PRISONERS  OF 

WAR.     Medium  Zvo.    6d. 
Wells  (H.   a.).    THE  SEA    LADY,    Cr. 

ivo.    6s.    Also  Medium  Svo.    6d. 
Weyman  (Stanley).    UNDER  THE  RED 

ROBE.   With  Illustrations  by  R.  C  Wood- 

viLLB.     Twenty-Second  Ed.     Cr.  Zvo.     6s. 
White  (Percy).    THE  SYSTEM.     Third 

Edition.     Cr.  6vo.     6s. 
A    PASSIONATE    PILGRIM.       Medium 

ivo.    6d. 
Williams  (Margeiy).     THE   BAR.     Cr. 

Zvo.    6s. 
Williamson   (Mrs.  C.  N.)-      THE    AD- 
VENTURE  OF    PRINCESS  SYLVIA. 

Second  Edition.     Cr.  Zvo.     6s. 
THE  WOMAN   WHO  DARED.    Cr.  Zvo. 

6s. 
THE  SEA  COULD  TELL.   Second  Edition. 

Cr.  Zvo.    6s. 
THE    CASTLE    OF    THE    SHADOWS. 

Third  Edition.     Cr.  Zvo.     6s. 


PAPA.     Cr.  Zvo.    6s. 

Williamson  (C.  N.  and  A.  M.).  THE 
LIGHTNING  CONDUCTOR:  The 
Strange  Adventures  of  a  Motor  Car.  With 
i6  Illustrations.  Seventeenth  Edition.  Cr. 
Zvo.    6s. 

THE  PRINCESS  PASSES:  A  Romance 
of  a  Motor.  With  i6  Illustrations.  Ninth 
Edition.     Cr.  Zvo.     6s. 

MY  FRIEND  THE  CHAUFFEUR.  With 
i6  Illustrations.     Tenth  Edit.     Cr.  Zvo.  6s. 

LADY  BETTY  ACROSS  THE  WATER. 
Tenth  Edition.     Cr.  Zvo.    6s. 

THE  CAR  OF  DESTINY  AND  ITS 
ERRAND  IN  SPAIN.  With  17  lllns- 
trations.     Fourth  Edition.     Cr.  Zvo.     6s. 

THE  BOTOR  CHAPERON.  With  a  Fron- 
tispiece in  Colour  by  A.  H.  Buckland,  16 
other  Illustrations,  and  a  Map.  Fifth  Edi- 
tion.    Cr.  Zvo.    6s. 

SCARLET  RUNNER.  With  a  Frontispiece 
in  Colour  by  A.  H.  Buckland,  and  8  other 
Illustrations.     Third  Ed.    Cr.  Zvo.     6s. 

Wyllarde  (Dolf).  THE  PATHWAY  OF 
THEPIONEER(Nous  Autres).  Fourth 
Edition.     Cr.  Zvo.   6s. 

Yeldham  (C.  C).  DURHAM'S  FARM. 
Cr.  Zvo.    6s. 


The  Getting  Well  of  Dorothy.    By  Mrs. 
W.  K.  Clifford.    Second  Edition. 

Only  a   Guard-Room  Dog.     By  Edith  E. 
Cuthell. 

Master  Rockafellar's  Voyage.      By  W. 
Clark  RusselL     Third  Edition. 

Syd  Belton  :  Or,  the  Boy  who  would  not  go 
to  Sea.    By  G.  Manville  Fenn.    Second  Ed. 


Books  for  Boys  and  Girls 

Illustrated.     Crown  Svo.     ^s.  6d. 


The  Red  Grange.     By  Mrs.  Molesworth. 
A  Girl  of  the  People.    By  L.  T.  Meade. 

/•'ourth  Edition. 
Hepsy  Gipsy.     By  L.  T.  Meade,     or.  6d. 
The  Honourable  Miss.     By  L.  T.  Meade. 

Second  Edition. 
There  was  once  a  Prince.    By  Mrs.  M.  E. 

Mann. 
When  Arnold  comes  Home.    By  Mrs.  M.  E. 

Mann. 


The  Novels  of  Alexandre  Dumas 

Medium  Zvo.    Price  6d.    Double  Volumes,  is, 
COMPLETE    LIST    ON    APPLICATION. 


Methuen's  Sixpenny  Book^ 

Medium  Svo. 


Albanesi   (E.    Maria).      LOVE    AND 

LOUISA. 
I  KNOW  A  MAIDEN. 
Austen  (J.).   PRIDE  AND  PREJUDICE. 
Baeot  (Richard).   A  ROMAN  MYSTERY. 
CASTING  OF  NETS. 
Balfour    (Andrew).      BY    STROKE    OF 

SWORD. 
Barinsr-Gould  (S.).    FURZE  BLOOM. 
CHEAP  JACK  ZITA. 
KITTY  ALONE. 
URITH. 

THE  BROOM  SQUIRE. 
IN  THE  ROAR  OF  THE  SEA. 
NOEMI. 
A  BOOK  OF  FAIRY  TALES.    Illustrated. 


LITTLE  TU'PENNY. 

WINEFRED. 

THE  FROBISHERS. 

THE  QUEEN  OF  LOVE. 

Barr  (Robert).     JENNIE   BAXTER. 

IN  THE  MIDST  OF  ALARMS. 

THE  COUNTESS  TEKLA. 

THE  MUTABLE  MANY. 

Benson  (E.  F.).     DODO. 

THE  VINTAGE. 

Bronte  (Charlotte).    SHIRLEY. 

Brownell    (C.     L.).    THE    HEART    OF 

JAPAN. 
Burton  (J.  BloundeUe).     ACROSS  THE 

SALT  SEAS. 
Caffyn  (Mrs.).     ANNE  MAULEVERER. 
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Capes  (Bernard).      THE    LAKE    OF 

WINE. 
Clifford  (Mrs.   W.    K.).    A    FLASH    OF 

SUMMER. 
MRS.  KEITH'S  CRIME. 
Corbett    (Julian).         A    BUSINESS    IN 

GREAT  WATERS. 
Croker  (Mrs.  B.  M.).     ANGEL. 
A  STATE  SECRET. 
PEGGY  OF  THE  BARTONS. 
JOHANNA. 
Dante    (AHifhIerl).        THE     DIVINE 

COMEDY  (Gary). 
Doyle  (A.  Conan).     ROUND  THE   RED 

LAMP. 
Duncan  (Sara  Jeannette).      A  VOYAGE 

OF  CONSOLATION. 
THOSE  DELIGHTFUL  AMERICANS. 
EHot  (Oeorgre).      THE   MILL   ON   THE 

FLOSS. 
Pindlater    (Jane    H.).       THE     GREEN 

GRAVES  OF  BALGOWRIE. 
Gallon  (Tom).     RICKERBY'S  FOLLY. 
Gaskell  (Mrs.).    CRANFORD. 
MARY  BARTON. 
NORTH  AND  SOUTH. 
Gerard    (Dorothea).       HOLY     MATRI- 
MONY. 
THE  CONQUEST  OF  LONDON. 
MADE  OF  MONEY. 

Gissin^(a).  THE  TOWN  TRAVELLER. 
THE  CROWN  OF  LIFE. 
Glanville    (Ernest).       THE      INCA'S 

TREASURE. 
THE  KLOOF  BRIDE. 
Gleig  (Charles).     BUNTER'S  CRUISE. 
Grimm     (The     Brothers).        GRIMM'S 

FAIRY  TALES. 
Hope  (Anthony).     A  MAN  OF  MARK. 
A  CHANGE  OF  AIR. 
THE  CHRONICLES    OF  COUNT 

ANTONIO. 
PHROSO. 

THE  DOLLY  DIALOGUES. 
Hornunsr  (E.  W.).      DEAD  MEN  TELL 

NO  TALES. 
Ingraham  (J.  H.).      THE  THRONE  OF 

DAVID. 
LcQueuxCW.).     THE  HUNCHBACK  OF 

WESTMINSTER. 
Levett-Yeats(S.  K.).    THE  TRAITOR'S 

WAY. 
Linton  (E.  Lynn).      THE    TRUE    HIS- 
TORY OF  JOSHUA  DAVIDSON. 
Lvall(Edna).    DERRICK  VAUGHAN. 
Malet (Lucas).    THE  CARISSIMA. 
A  COUNSEL  OF  PERFECTION. 
Mann  (Mrs.).     MRS.  PETER  HOWARD. 
A  LOST  ESTATE. 
THE  CEDAR  STAR. 
ONE  ANOTHER'S  BURDENS. 
Marchmont  (A.   W.).      MISER     HOAD- 

LEY'S  SECRET. 
A  MOMENT'S  ERROR. 
Marryat  (Captain).     PETER  SIMPLE, 
J'ACOB  FAITHFUL. 


Marsh  (Richard).  A  METAMORPHOSIS. 

THE  TWICKENHAM  PEERAGE. 

THE  GODDESS. 

THE  JOSS. 

Mason  (A.  E.  W.).    CLEMENTINA. 

Mathers  (Helen).    HONEY. 

GRIFF  OF  GRIFFITHSCOURT 

SAM'S  SWEETHEART. 

Meade  (Mrs.  L.  T.).     DRIFT. 

Mitford  (Bertram).    THE  SIGN  OF  THE 

SPIDER. 
Montresor  (F.  F.).     THE  ALIEN. 
Morrison    (Arthur).      THE    HOLE    IN 

THE  WALL. 
Nesbit  (E.)    THE    RED    HOUSE. 
Norri8(W.  E.).     HIS  GRACE. 
GILES  INGILBY. 
THE  CREDIT  OF  THE  COUNTY. 
LORD  LEONARD  THE  LUCKLESS. 
MATTHEW  AUSTIN. 
CLARISSA  FURIOSA. 
Oliphant  (Mrs.).    THE  LADY'S  WALK. 
SIR  ROBERT  S  FORTUNE. 
THE  PRODIGALS. 
THE  TWO  MARYS. 

Oppenheim  (E.  P.).    MASTER  OF  MEN. 
Parker  (Gilbert).    THE  POMP  OF  THE 

LAVILETTES. 
WHEN  VALMOND  CAME  TO  PONTl  AC. 
THE  TRAIL  OF  THE  SWORD. 
Pemberton  (Max).     THE    FOOTSTEPS 

OF  A  THRONE. 
I  CROWN  THEE  KING. 
Phillpotts  (Eden).     THE  HUMAN  BOY. 
CHILDREN  OF  THE  MIST. 
THE  POACHER'S  WIFE. 
THE  RIVER, 

(A.     T.     QuiUer     Couch).      THE 
HITE  WOLF. 
Rld?e(W.  Pett).  A  SON  OF  THE  STATE. 
LOST  PROPERTY. 
GEORGE  and  THE  GENERAL. 
Russell  (W.  Clark).    ABANDONED. 
A  MARRIAGE  AT  SEA. 
MY  DANISH  SWEETHEART. 
HIS  ISLAND  PRINCESS. 
Sergeant  (Adeline).    THE  MASTER  OF 

BEECHWOOD. 
BARBARA'S  MONEY. 
THE  YELLOW  DIAMOND. 
THE  LOVE  THAT  OVERCAME. 
Surtees   (R.    S.).      HANDLEY  CROSS. 
MR.     SPONGE'S     SPORTING     TOUR. 
ASK  MAMMA. 

Walford  (Mrs.  L.  B.).    MR.  SMITH. 
COUSINS. 

THE  BABY'S  GRANDMOTHER. 
Wallace  (General  Lew).    BEN-HUR. 
THE  FAIR  GOD. 
Watson (H.  B.  Marriott).   THE  ADVEN- 

TURERS. 
Weekes  (A.  B.).    PRISONERS  OF  WAR. 
Weils  (H.  G.).    THE  SEA  LADY. 
White    (Percy).      A     PASSIONATE 

PILGRIM. 
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